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I. INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCE 
IN OCEANIA. 

By E. S. Craighill Handy, Ph. D., 

Ethnologist , Bishop Musevm^ HomIuIm* 

My main purpose ^in presenting this .paper 
d ealing with Indian cultural influence in Oceania 
is to place before students of Ethnology in India 
a comprehensive statement of probable relationships 
of the cultures of the Polynesian Islands to known 
historic and proto-histOric cultures of India proper 
and Farther India. I am not attempting a defi- 
nition of Polynesian culture in toto, which apparently 
was compounded of a multiplicity of elements 
that came from various places at various tames, 
but only an indication of those elements that 
concern students of Indian culture and history. 
The simplest mode of dealing with this Subject 
briefly will be to proceed from recent to more 
aTimAtif accretions of Indian culture identifiable ifi 
Polynesia In a short paper it is not possible to 
give proofs of relationships indicated, but only 
illustrative examples. >■]. 
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The most recent phase of the movement of 
Indian culture eastward that concerns the student 

spread 9 ^ ^udliisni into Ibdo-GfblM, aitd Insulindia 
during and after the seventh century A. D. 
’While 6? 'pm&ttm 'df B^dliiit Ml- 

ttflral Ifraibi fib iMyhOSia $¥§' as cfcfoJrly 'defined 

»" i» imimiig mkhtad Meraftoo; % 

lb ! exis%: fli ft? ' ttte fusion of 

Budhism with -BAfeilsffiSfe -'ft Farther India it 
would be inevitable that -Budhist traits that 
came to Polynesia from this region would have 
been obsC’tfred. All ex'atrfpfe 0? a trait that prob- 
ably had Bird hist derivation is th‘6 division by 
•fee -New -Zealand Maori of thOir sabred -lore into 


what they called '“The Three Baskets Of KnOw- 
fedgo”j Said to have heOn 'entrusted hy tho Su^reme 
Being in the highest he&Vee to the ’Gkrd of -Light, 
who transmitted the sacred lOreerwiBdOm ( wonti&itya ) 
Contained m the “Three -Baskets” ’ to th% Maori 
priesthood. 1 The Maori '‘‘‘Throe Barents” of course 
suggests the TripitSkav or ‘^Thioe Baskets’* of the 
J^tddhisb eanon. 



Traits Of the Btahminicai culture knowh to 
the MahayaUa Bodfefet expansion, 
j ftourrihed in Tndo-China end -Iusulindib ' in 
the #st centuries of otitr era, are spread 
Polynesia. In -Inder-Oiina and ItosnliOdia 
heaSrt ef this Brahminical 'culture whs the 

* South, 8. Percy, Whe Lore of ihe Whore 
Soo. Mem,, vol. Ill, New Plymouth, lOtS. 

Bandy, E. S. 0., Polynesian Religion) Bishop Museum, Honolulu 
1927 . 
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of Siva. In Poly nesia the cult of the lingam was 
fundamental in the ancient worship. 'Its manrfes- 
tf&ons in aymt$. and pM^oph| jgggfiltyt 
B?p|oty^e in ' ^|vism. And m>oi§^d 
cult in all pjhases ©f the native. culture are, 
innumerable traits of Indie derivation. 2 


4 ca i be wsdft out , mmm 

in Polynesia of distinctively ¥edia elements, hut 
the existence of such traits as distinct from the 
Brahmipicai’ tradition which wag, of course, based' 

i^cm %% H b y w* mm pwa&fo » 

yet. If, a§ comparative study proceeds, it bosomy 
evident that Polynesia has preserved elements of - 
pure Vedre culture, we shall have an unbroken 
series of accretions pf Indian derivation, foqtojlH'Bg 
Vpilic, Brahmioic, and TW§ ^ould 

not necessarily mean, however, that these aubtares 
entered Polynesia in this order, for relatively late 
migrants from Indonesia may well have carried 
into Polynesia a’ conglomeration of Ip die traft^ 
belonging to two, or even all three, of thes§ 

much for the elements derived fro#! historic, 


Indian Amalgamated with these in 

jsja ore, others belonging: to a '<*&. .■% 


V ■ "■ * ■» ' , "fv: , 

fo type, traits that find their 

ihp PWBfc*. $ **&*$&■ W&; 

■foutheasi-Aaia, such as th Q Ifogw> of the. Ph^p- 
meg, the $haji a of Etangfr ^d ^ %|p. of 
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Assam. ■ 'tir Barm ' and Assam the folk_^wh°se 

mixture of Caucasoid, or as it is said in India, 
“Aryan", oharaoteristios with Mongoloid. ^ In the 
Philippines the Ifugao and related tribes are 
distinctly Caucasoid. And in Polynesia it is in 
tto island groups where the traits of this barbaric 
culture were dominant that the physical type 
characterized as Caucasoid is most pronounced. 
Finally, the islands in Polynesia namely the 
Marquesas and New Zealand which best preserve 
the traits of this culture, are geographically on 
the outer fringe of the region ; while in Indone- 
sia and Southeast Asia the corresponding cultures 
are now isolated in the uplands. It seems, there- 
fore, that in studying this particular group of 
cultures w© are dealing with the remnants of a 
people and oulture that was widespread in 
prehistoric times, a people physically “Aryan" but 
not Aryan linguistically, for none of the folk 
mentioned speak languages belonging to the 
Indo-European family. 

Cultural analysis and comparison are capable 
of determining the extension of* traits of historic 
Indian civilization in Oceania. But it is probable 
that archaeology, carefully planned and scientifically 
prosecuted in India proper and iu Indonesia, can 
alone bring to us full evidence of such a wide- ; 
spread prehistoric culture as is here suggested. 8 

* At the Pan-Paei8o Science Congress held in Tokyo In 1926 a 
paper was read describing the recent discovery near Manila and 
excavation by Professor H. Ottey Beyer of the University at the 
Philippines, of a stratified site of prehistoric habitation in which 
were unearthed pakoiithio implement*, and with them pottery, 
mM to correspond in type to material from India and Burma 
described by Foote. The antiquity of the stratum from which 
these relics came was estimated to be at least ten thousand years. 
Thi* paper was to be published in the Proceedings of the above 
mentioned Science Congress. (This reference to it is front a 
brief note made when the paper Was read, and should not be 
quoted aa authoritative. 
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Though the title of my paper is “Indian 
Cultural Influence in Oceania” as regards Oceania 
as a whole only Indonesia and Polynesia have so 
far been mentioned. It may, however, safely be 


that cultures that have dominated 
Indonesia and travelled as far as Polynesia, have 
also contributed largely to Micronesia and Melane* 
sia which lie between Indonesia and Polynesia, 

» In closing, I should like to point out that, 
while the story of Polynesian culture is a mere 


appendix to Indian history, it may be found, like 
appendices to some books, to contain information 
of prime importance to the main subject. In the 

isolated islands of the Polynesian fringe of Farther 
India there may have survived, there may still 
survive, ancient Indian lore and customs that have 
become hopelessly obscured or lost in India proper 
and colonial India. * 


:o:c i :o:- 


• Thfe paper ms read before the section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Oaksitt* 
inJaaoMy, 1928, 


m the pondans op cmm- 

30Nr> B f. Moses, u. a., *. z. a. 

The Pondans, to whom Thurston, in bis classic 
work “The Castes and Tribes of South India’ 
devotes a short paragraph with a quotation from 
. Stuart, form a small ' caste whose name and tradi- 
tional occupation are little known even among 
their near neighbours, ' They were brought to the 
author’s notice, in the *course of an investigation 
info the peoples of the West coast, whose occupa- 
tion today is palanquin-bearing", which is traditionally 
said to be one of those originally assigned to the 
maritime community of fishermen. The palanquin 
or imnchcd is a kind of hammock slung on a 
pole and carried by 4 bearers, at each end, who 
,jntone musically ‘Eh Hoom, Hoorn Hoorn’ as they 
foot along. Originally manchals were ‘a distinguished 
means of conveyance reserved only for chieftains’. 
Later, Brahmans and Kshatryas only oould use a 
manch&l. The usual palaeqnin-hearers for these 
high caste men were, as today, the Palliohans or 
the Paruppur Nayars, to give them their more 
honorific designation, Nowadays the use of the 
maneked, especially in certain places along the 
coast or in the interior, where other modes of 
transport are neither easy nor available, is general, ■ 
not being restricted fo any castes, and the bearers 
employed belong fo the fisherman class— Among 
the Mukkuvas there is no special section for this 
work though among the Mogaynrs there ia one 
called the Boyit— both Hindu and Qbriatjtftn— 
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‘Nasrani* And ‘Chettan’ Christians too are so 
employed -—And the tapper class ( Thiya, Billava 
* etc ). In fact, taking to this occupation today, is 
simple question of wages and not a matter of 
caste or tradition. 

The Pondans are not Palliohtos-^the sight of 
whom, According to a Malaysia® prCv©rb| brings on 
pain i* the limbs atod suggests a ride in the manchad — ■ 
and do l&laqlain duty for the Zamorin and the Zamorin 
only, during his visits to the temple and not for 
•any other chieftain or Kfihatrya or Brahman. 
Most of the Pondans are now doing 'petty busmess’ 
their ooonp&tion today being ‘trade’. The women 
sell sundry articles of food and some mm ■■law!., 
cattle. Their number nearly 36 years ago was 
28 and has not undergone any marked decrease 
since ; there are today only 5 families and about 
26 adults. Due to the abandonment of the original 
occupation — only 2 families are now occupationally 
attached to the Zamorin — and the natural changes 
brought on by time and other factors in the 
Zamorin’s court, the caste is likely to get lost as 
an entity bn the near future. The Pondans are 
in receipt of a fhcdd monthly allowance of grain 
and other requirements from the Zamorin, Many 
’years ago &2 families of Pondans with 2 leaders 
were brought away from the ‘Papdya &ajyam’, 
11 of which with one leader stopped at Cochin, 
as intended, for rendering palanquin service to the 
l^jah of tSochin— My Pondau informant assures 
fee tfetir descendants Rve today at Thirdpanithttra— 
Hm timmt II wim t*t& Jfcawr cWraiHg w 

m m mm ■ m Zamonn. - lie ■ mm** 
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according to my informant, are of ‘Vellala caste’, 
of ‘Aya Kulam', of ‘Sri Krishna Varggam’ and 
the descendants of Nandagopam and Devaki. The 
name was not newly bestowed on them after 
their arrival on this coast and so may be a 
corruption of ‘Pogondans’, understood by Stuart 
to be the palanquin bearers of the Idayans of 
the East coast. That shepherds of the East coast 
did send out waves of migrants to the West coast 
is a traditional claim more likely based on fact. 
For example .Mr. Kannan Nayar states in the 
Malabar Quarterly Review ( 190B ) that the Gopas, 
a section of Nayars living in the southern part 
of Kerala and the Konars of Poondurai near 
Erode belong originally to the same tribe. The 
Pondans, however, have no connection with the 
Nayars while the Pallicbans belong to a subsec- 
tion of Nayars. In fact my Pondan informant 
took a pride in comparing his people to the 
‘Tamil Brahmans’ ( Pattars ) of Malabar whom 
they resemble, in spite of many differences, more 

than any one else. In personal appearance they 

are like the Pattars down to the East coast 

chignon but they sport a moustache. Their 
marriages are of the pre-puberty kind and the 
customs observed during pregnancy, childbirth* 
marriage and funeral are all like those of the 
Tamil Brahmans. The wife is taken to her house 
for childbirth and returns to her husband’s home 
only after all the delivery rites are over. The 
Pondans do hot wear ordinarily the sacred thread 
though they do so on marriage and funeral occa- 
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sions. Among ' the festivals they observe, the 
important are the Karthigai, the Makara Pongal 
and Deepavali, As regards 'their food, they do 
not exclude fish and flesh from their dietary. 
The inheritance is according to the usual East- 
coast ‘Makkathayam* i. e. the succession is in the 
male line; Their everyday language is a mixture 
more of Malayalam with mutilated Tamil words, 
a sort of Tamilomalayalam. Though not considered 
‘high’ in social status, they do not pollute the 
higher castes by their proximity. There is no 
distance pollution in their case ; the Zamorin who 
is ordinarily polluted by the touch of any Tamilian 
has granted them, from the beginning, this 
special privilege. * 


-:x:o :x:- 




* This paper was read before the section of Anthropology of 
the fifteenth session' of the Indian Science Congress held atf 
Calcutta in January," 1928 . 
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m MIS AND mK-SELIEtfS IN 
SOUTH INDIA. 

Br S. T. Moses, m. a., f. z. s; 

From aatiquity ants,, with their, social* orderly 
and active; habits are the types; o€ industry* pre- 
vision* and- frugality.. King, Solomon commends, the 
sluggard to, go. to- the ant and Muslima, have 
honoured Solomon’s ant with- » glace among; the 
10' animals admitted', into the. Paradise of. the 
Faithful*, Thej harvester^ or granary ants, which 
instinctively gather, rice and other seeds, of, grasses 
in thek neste and, lay, up great stones* in their 
galleries are mainly responsible for making, the 
ant which according to Solomon ‘provideth her 
meat in the summer and gathereth her food in 
the harvest’ symbolise -frugality— Aesop makes the 
ant drive the grasshoppers away with the admoni- 
tion “those who drink, sing and dance in summer 
must starve in winter” — and prevision. The nest 
of granary ants is easy to find as there is a ring 
of chaff all round & many roads — ants are able 
to beat tracks so well that a Tamil proverb says 
‘the constant goings & comings of the ants are 
enough to wear away even stones’ — lead' to it. 
The ant granaries contain comparatively large 
quantities of ant-grain, called in Tamil ‘grass-rice’, 
that in times of famine Adidravidas etc dig up 
the* rice* and us© it. This, appropriation, the 
ant s**' % 16qfed,up©m wit|i Horror; ffy: some 

of the higher caste peojpk* wJkte QO^skfasi: an 
act of great merit to visit ant-holes on roadsides 

p ' ‘ ■ 

- ; ; 

if ’ * 
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etc and to pa* in each a liberal supply of rice 
or .other grain* 

When ants migrate, it is a common sight to 
meet workers carrying the little white larvae and 
pupae usually miscalled “ants’ eggs”. Ancient 
Hindu writings aver that all insects spring fro® 
hot moisture, the feet however being that ant* 
are no exception to the rule of animals arising 
by development from eggs formed in the preexist- 
ing individuals of the same kind. According to 
the Tamils, an indication that rain is about to 
descend is found in swarms of ants carrying their 
‘eggs’ in the mouths and crawling up high places 
or eminences, Ants on the march follow an 
an order, singlo file, double file and so on. The 
Pamburumbu (snake-ant) of Kerala is said to 
march in twos to summon the cobra when the 
Vishahari demands the snake’s presence to suck 
out the poison from the corpse-like patient. The 
instinctive orderliness of ants is of snch high 

order, that a Nyayam in ancient Hindu law is 
called after the ants ‘Pipilika Nyayam’. Accord- 
ing to ancient Hindu Military methodology one 
of the 6 methods in which troops may he arrayed 
is ‘Suehi Vyuha’ the ant array in extended col- 
umns one row following another like swarms of 

ants. Ants whether on their migratory march or 
on solitary predatory excursions are believed in 

South India not to cross white lines. The geometric 
designs ( Kolarns ) drawn on the floor of Hindu 
households are said to exercise the same ban 
against their farther intrusion into the horns®. 

Another belief is th at a hauler who while out 
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Ants and Folk-beliefs in South India. 

meets ants crossing his path, will miss his quarry. 
The orderliness and discipline of ants are often • 
upset by the interruption of man and others and 
if such a confused swarm of bewildered ants is 
seen while the architect and the owner of a land 
where he proposes to erect a house are inspecting 
the ‘manai’ it, according to the ‘Silpa sastra’ or 
‘Manai adi Sastra’, forebodes misfortune. 

The seasonal emergence of winged individuals, 
known as swarming is a popular ‘(Jlerk of the 
Waether’, especially in the case of termites or 
white ants. It is an indication of approaching 
rain. If the swarming takes place in the evening, 
the Tamils say, • there will be heavy and 
continuous rain. But if it is in the morning, the 
threatening rain will hold off for a short while. 
Swarming is unlucky, the Silpa sastra,- says, if it 
occurs when the owner and' the architect have 
come to survey the plot for a proposed house. 
In Godavari the appearance of a swarm is believed 
to foreshadow some benefit. 

An ancient belief is that all ants at a certain 
age acquired wings the fact however being that 
the winged ones lose them after their nuptial 
flight. The texture of the termite wing is of 
such delicate gauze that the Tamils say ‘‘the 
wings of white ants are the most delicate things 
ever seen”. 

The size of ants is wellbnown but the ancient , 
historian Herodotus refers to ants in India larger 
than a fox and smaller than a dog, which dug 
up gold and tore to pieces those who came to . 
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gather it. These fierce ants were said to keep 
golden treasure in their • holes. Ancient Hindu 
literature calls Gold dust ‘Pipilikam’ (ant-gold) 
and' Mahabharata mentions the gold-digging ants. 
Probably Herodotus meant the dogs kept by the 
miners. Or is it a confusion of ant with the 
anteater a clawed animal of the size stated ? 

Among termites the workers not merely surrender 
their sex to serve their community but make an 
additional sacrifice of eyesight. Some ants are 
blind, workers or even females in some species. 
Perhaps it is this fact which made ancient Hindu 
writers attribute only 3 senses to ants viz touch, 
taste and smell. The large size of the eye as 
compared to the body is referred to in a Tamil 
proverb which says “the eye ' of the ant is too 
large for its size while that of the elephant is 
too small for its size”. 

Ants use their jaws for biting purposes with 
good effect when the parts of the body attended 
to are vulnerable like our seats; the Malayalam 
saying is ‘to place the Katterumbu ( the big black 
ant) underneath where you sit’. An exception 
among ants in not being a biter is the small 
black ant which hence is called in Tamil “Swawiar 
erumbu” ( Ascetic ant )«. The virulence of the bite ; 
of some kinds have earned for them the name 
“Fire ants” ; they are popularly believed to be 
the ghosts of people meeting with untimely 
deaths. 

The food of ants, both true and white, consists 
of ah animal and vegetable matter. Sweet juices 
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ar# considered a deKcaey by the ante, In Triehb 
nopoly an industrially important place possessing 
sugarcane pressing plants is Thiraveriunbiyor *ihe 
oity of holy ants*. Tradition says that ants wor- 
shipped the Lingham there and poured on it the 
tiny droplet of sugarcane juice each had brought 
as the offering. Ghee is another favourite drink 
and one kind is called ‘^yyarurabu’, The Tamil 
poet the author of Naladyar while mentioning the 
feet that wealthy men even if misers will never 
be deserted by people, compares it, to tbe habit 
of ante creeping round and round outside a vessel 
containing ghee though they could not get 
into it. 

Ante are recognised as may be seen from the 
Mftfeyalam saying “The ants which eat away 
redhofc wood:, will they spare a coal black cinder’’ 
but the termites are more so, for they devour 
ah animal and vegetable substances mostly the 
latter, dead or alive, useless or even worse like 
tha, thorny shrub mentioned in the Malayalam 
proverb H I4ke termites attacking the ‘KarakoP. 

Anthills, the huge mounds where termites reside, 
have a religious significance as Shiva is said to 
have manifested himself in that form, Valmiki, 
the author of Barney ana owes hie name to the 
fill' ©f his birth on an anthill ( "Valmeegam ), 
The* Vedans of North Arcofc have an alias in 
‘Valmeegalu’ as they ‘live on the products of the 
anthills’. The earth of the fermitarium crumbles 
to; 4h$k and that is why the Khond swears with 
a handful of anthill-earth before hk&v the inevit; 
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afete> fate of the pMjtnfer feeing fifttriy believed to 
fee to ‘cranriale to dost like a 
Anthills afford comfortable lodgings' to snakes and 
mw worshipped as suoto ; the* Tamilian m $ t Tlhe 
termite is the carpenter of toe snaked Mtou- 
saatoita warns the Brahmas against mkiSting in 


certain objectionable- places of which anthill to* one. 
Ants^, both* kinds,, rank easily first among fee 
mwtwgroand tridents of toe earth-, which is 
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the man scooped up in handfuls and ate without 
any preparation’., The queen termite is reckoned a 
delicacy, fried or raw. In the . Tamil districts 
budding athletes of 12 and above keep themselves 
in trim by swallowing her raw and then sprinting 
2 and odd miles. Some kinds of true ants are 
eaten, one being ground into paste and used as 
a condiment with curry in Canara. Ants are 
believed to be a tonic diet as the Tamil proverb 
says ‘if you eat 1000 ants you will be endowed 
with the strength of an elephant’. 

The globular nests made of papery material 
by a species of tree-ant are with their occupants 
much prized by Yaids as the balga (Thailum) 
extracted is said to be very efficacious in cases of 
delirium. Termites indirectly yield a medicinal 
oil. Scorpions are among those whose hearts 
delight at the emergence of termite swarms ; and 
those who have fed sumptuously on an exclusive 
diet of winged white ants are valued as yielding 
an oil considered in Indian pharmacopoeia as 
efficacious for aches in joints. 

To destroy ants the best agents are believed 
to be salt,, water and fire. Of course many get 
trampled to death. This is referred to when the 
Malayalam proverb says “When elephants fight it 
is death to ants’'. In planting coooanuts, ashes 
with a handful of salt are used. In sugarcane 
plantations water in which bundles of Kodikalli 
and bags of salt are soaked is used as a time- 
honoured preventive. Fire is a good agent to 
destroy ants ; the pitiable shrivelling up is referred 
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to in a Malayalam proverb ‘Like an ant playing 
on a red hot cinder’. Water is also believed to 
be useful. As the Malayalees say “the drops 
of water dripping from the eaves long after the 
rain has stopped” form an ocean for ants ; Such 
an ocean is according to both Tamils and Mala- 
yalees is ‘water in a cocoanut hemisphere. * 


:+(cr+ : - 


* This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta 
in January, 1928. 
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IV. EXOGAMY AMONG THE MALA-ARxAYANS 
OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. A. Krishna Iyer, m. a., m. r. a. s. 

The social organisation of the Mala-Aravans, a 
tribe in central Travancore, is built on the 
foundation of exogamy, which is the chief charac- 
terestic of primitive marriage system. The tribe 
is divided into six clans, called illoms, an. interesting 
nomenclature which is used to denote the exogatnous 
groups of North Malabar Tiyans and the Izhuvans 
of Madura and Tinnevelly. 1 They are : — 

1. Vala Mom — comprises those who presented 

bangles to the Ambala-puzha 
chief, who called them Vala 

Makars. 

2. Inna Mom — comprises those who presented 

oil to the chief, who hence 
called them Enna Makars. 

3. MundMom — comprises those who presented 

mundu or cloth to the chief, who 
hence called them MundMakars. 

4. Puthani Mom — refers to those who , presented 

flowers to the chief, and who 
hence called them Puthani 
illakars. 

The remaining illoms are Korangani illom and 
Panthirayira illom. The first two illakars claim 
superiority over the others. Next come the Mundu 
and Puthani illakars who are enangans of the first 
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two clans. The last two are the lowest in social 
status. 

As already stated, the clans are exogamous. 
Members of Vala iliom cannot marry within the 
same clan. They are at liberty to marry anyone among 
the Em/M and Mundu illakars. It is maintained that 
members of the same iliom stand to one another in 
relation of brothers and sisters, and it would be 
sacriligious, or rather, incestuous, to marry within the 
same clan. Formerly members of Vala iliom married 
women of Puthani iliom, but did not give their 
women in marriage to them. The latter could 
not serve food to the former owing to their low 
position. These differences are now vanishing. 

Sir James Frazer suggests that exogamy may 
be due to a belief that the intercourse of near 
kin is injurious both to the progeny and to the 
whole community. It is also said to render women 
sterile, 2 but according to Westermark, exogamous 
rules are regarded as social survivals from very 
remote times and the underlying idea is to keep 
the home free from incestuous intercourse s 

Although the members of a clan do not claim 
descent from an animal or plant, they regard 
themselves as the descendents of a common ances- 
tor, and, as such, blood-relations between whom 
marriage or sexual intercourse is forbidden. Al- 
though a “Mala- Aryan is forbidden to marry itt 
his own clan, he is at liberty to marry, into his 

2 Frazer, TaUmim and Exogamy. Vol. IV. 
s Westemwk. The History of Ijvmtan Marriage Vol, II, 
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mother’s clan. One of the traces of the old 
solidarity of the clan exists in the recognition by 
every member of the clan of his duty to wel- 
come as a brother any other member of the 
clan, however unrelated, who may happen to require 
his hospitality. There is no division of labour 
among the different elans. * 


l 


* This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology Of tft$ 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta 
in 1948; 


V. ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE KANIKARS 
OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. A. Krishna Iyer, h. a., m. U , a. s. 

Anthropometry as a test of race stands much 
discredited in the eye3 of some eminent anthropo- 
logist. Professor Sergi says that the method of 
indices is only a method in appearance and it 
inevitably leads to errors and ean produce no 
satisfactory results. Professor Ridgeway thinks 
that these osteologies! differences are but founda- 
tions of sand and that physical type depends far 
more on environment. 

There is at the same time another body of 
scholars who rely on the absolute certainty of 
the nasal and cephalic indices, of hair, and colour 
as permanent tests of racial distinction. Doctor 
Topinard, Sir William Turner, Sir Herbert Risley, 
and Doctor Thurston rely oh the constancy of 
cranial measurements. 

Doctor Thurston was the first to study the 
nasal index of the jungle and domesticated Kani- 
kars who are a small hill tribe in South Travancore. 
According to Bourdilloti, those who live in the 
jungle are called Kanikars, while those living 
outside it are called Velanmar, who have under- 
gone some modifications as a result of eon Wet 
metamorphosis. 

Oollignon formulates the theory that, in. a 
given race, leptorhiny is in direct relation to 
stature, ©he more it is raised, the longer the 
nose. The lower the stature, the mare die nose 
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tends towards mesorhiny, Sir Herbert Risley also 
found from his experience of North Indian Peoples 
that nasal index ranks higher as a distinctive 
charaotaristic than stature or cephalic index itself. 
This applies to South India also. Doctor Thurston’s 
observations of the nasal index of the Kanikars 
are as follows : — 

Type. Average nasal Minimum Maximum 

Index. nasal Index. nasal Index. 


Jungle 84.6 105 72.3 

Domesticated 84.2 90.5 70.8 


It may be seen that the nasal index of the 
jungle Kanikars is higher than that of the 
domesticated Kanikars of the plains. As already 
pointed out, this is an instance of a primitive 
short, dark-skinned and platyrhine type, changing 
as a result of contact metamorphosis towards 
leptorhiny. 

There is a remarkable correspondence between 
gradations of type as revealed by indices and, 
according to Sir, Herbert Risley, the gradations 
of social precedence. This enables us to conclude that 
community of race and not community of functions 
is the real determining principle of the caste 
system. The Rig-Veda uses the word andsa 
(noseless) to the Dasyus or Daityas. It is posable 
to arrive at a definition of pre-Dravidian tribes 
of to-day from these sources. They are a short- 
statured, dolichocephalic, and platyrhine people, 
and these physical traits did not escape the 
observation of Puranie writers. * 

:ofojo: 

* This paper was road before the Section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta 
in January, 1928. ■’ 




VI. POLYANDRY IN THE 
MAHABHARATA. 

JBv Hem Chandra Das- Gupta m. a., f. o . s. 

One of the most interesting episodes recorded 
in the celebrated epic Mahabharata is the Polyandrous 
form of marriage between the five Pandava brothers 
and Braupadi. The matter was discussed by Dr, 
Winternitz and the conclusion arrived at by 
him is as quoted below : — 

“To sum up, we have three different stories 
intended to explain the polyandric marriage : 1 
the story of Kunti who said, May ye all 
enjoy it together ; 3 the story of the five Indras. 3 
the story of the maiden who said five times, 
‘Give me a husband’. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the original 
Mahabharata related the polyandric marriage as a 
fact without any attempt at explaining it away”. 

The conclusion arrived at by me after a careful 
study of the question is essentially in full agree- 
ment with that of Dr. Winternitz, though I do 
not agree with him everywhere and I think 
that there are other evidences besides those 

1 Joum., Roy. Asiafc. Sos. (1897) Pp. 714-759. I am thankful to 
my friends Pundit Amulya Charan Vidyabhasan and Mr. 
Surendra Nath Kumar for having kindly drawn my attention to 
this paper. I am also obliged to Mr. Kumar for the translitera- 
tion of the Sanskrit verses quoted here. 

E Op. Git. Pp. 753 754. 

8 The quotations are all from the edition of the Mahabh&rat print- 
ed at the Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay. (1908). 
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enumerated by Dr. Winternitz which go to lend 
additional support to his conclusion that in the 
original epic there was no attempt to explain 
away the polyandric marriage. 

As it has been pointed out by Dr. Winternitz, 
the generally prevalent notion is that the poly- 
androns marriage was thrust upon the Pandayas 
by their mother Kunti who, in complete ignorance 
of the nature of the alms brought by them, 
asked them to have it divided among- -themselves. 
But a careful consideration of the whole storj 7 
will show that it is nothing but an interpolation. 

The mother’s command to the sons was com 
, raunieated in the following words : — 

Kuflgatd sd tvanaveksya pulran 

Provdca bhunktcte sametya sarve (1, ccvi , 2) 

These lines mean that she (Kunti) who 
Was within the cottage without seeing her sons 
“replied saying, enjoy ye ail (what ye have 
obtained”’. Dr. Winternitz has already adduced 
reasons showing that the polyandric form of marri* 
age was decided upon by Yudhisthira ‘without 
any reference to Kunti’s words* and besides these 
enumerated by Dr. Winternitz there is another 
consideration which also throws a considerable 
amount of doubt upon the authenticity of this 
particular episode. Jt has been said in the 
bharat : — , 

Sdyam oa fihmastu ripupramdthi ji$nury$ffl®u e§pi 

mahanubhavau 
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Bhaiksmn caritvB tu yudhiathirBya nivedaydmcakru- 

ra di'nasatvSh, 

Tatctstu Kunti Drupaddtmajstm tSmuvacaktlle 

vacanam VadsnyU 
Tato’gramadaya kurusva bhadre balim ca ViprBya ca 

dehi bhiksam, 

Ye cannamicchanti dadasva tebhyah paris’ritH ye 

parito mmmsyah. 

Tatasca sesam pravibhajya Stghramardham caturnBm 

mama catmanasca, 
Ardham tu Bhimaya ca dehi bhadre ya esa nugar- 

sdbhatulyarupah 

Gauro yuvft samhananopapanna eso hi vjro bahubhuk 

Sadaiva. 

(I, ccvii, 5-6), 

‘Then Bhima, the grinder of all foes, and Jishnu, 
and the illustrious twins, returning from their 
elemosynary round in the evening cheerfully gave 
everything unto Yudhish-thira. Then the kind 
Kunti addressing the daughter of Drupada said, 
“0 amiable one, take thou first a portion from this 
and devote it to the gods and give it away to 
Brihmans, and feed those that desire to eat and 
give unto those that have become our guests. 
JPivide the rest into two halves. Give one of 
these unto Bhima, 0 amiable one, for this Strong 
youth of fair complexion-equal unto a king 
of elephants — this hero always eateth too much. 
And divide the other half into six parts four fat 
these youths, one for myself and one for the©’* 4 
(p. 541). , 

* The quotations o £ the English translation arts from the trans- 
lation of the ejSio by the late Mr. Pratep Cb. Kay (1884). 
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The lines quoted above show the daily routine 
that was followed in the family and are not 
consistent with the episode which purports that 
Kunti asked the five brothers to enjoy the whole 
quantity of their alms together. 

Let us now turn our attention to the third 
interpolation mentioned by Dr. Winternitz, namely 
the story of the maiden who said five times 
‘Give me a husband’. The idea underlying the 
story is that it was predestined that Draupadi 
would become the joint-wife of all the five bro- 
thers aud so .they could not avoid this polyandric 
marriage, however much they might have disliked 
it. It is said that Vyasa saw the Pandavas, 
narrated the story of the birth of Draupadi and 
added : — 

j Drupadsya hulejajne sa hanyd devarupini 
Nirdista bhavatam, patnl krsna Parsatyanindita, 
Pancalan agave tasmclnnivasadhvam mahtibalah 
Suhhinastamanuprapya bhavisyatha na samsayah. 

( I, ccxxxiv , 14, 15). 

“Ye princes of the Bharata line, that damsel 
of celestial beauty hath been born in the race 
of Drupada. .The faultless Krishna of Prishta’s 
line hath been appointed to be the wife of ye 
all. Ye mighty ones, go therefore to the capital 
of the Pancbals and dwell ye there. There is no 
doubt that having obtained her as wife ye shall 
be very happy.” (p. 485). 

It appears from a cursory reading of the epic 
that the Pandavas with their mother heard the 
story ( from Yyasa and then started for the city 
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of Panchal. Then they met with a few Brfthmins 
on the way who informed them about the beauty 
of Draupadi and the splendour of the Svayambara 
and advised them to proceed to the city of the 
Panchals in their company. Commenting upon 
these incidents Dr. Winternitz has remarked as 
follows : — 

“The whole chapter (excepting the first verse) 
has no sense unless we assume that the Panda- 
vas knew nothing about the Svayambara and 
received the first intimation of it from the 
Brahmans". 5 

A careful study of the text, however, indicates 
that the first intimation about Draupadi and her 
beauty was obtained by the five brothers neither 
from Vyasa nor from the Brahmins referred to 
above. In chapter 179 we find that “within a 
few days ( after the death of Baka ) there came a 
Brahman of rigid vows into the abode of their 
(the Paudavas) host for taking up his quarters 
there.” ( p. 475 ) After the guest had been suitably 
entertained a conversation took place in which he, 
the five brothers and Kunti took part and thus 
we have : — 

Tataste PunAavali same saha kuntya narar&abh®k 
UpOsahcakrire vipravn kathayantam kalhuh subhcik, 

(I, CLXXIX , 6). 

‘Then those bulls among men— the Pandavas— 
with their mother Kunti solicited the new lodger 
to narrate to them his interesting experiences’. 
( P. 476 ), The Brahmin, in course of his narrations, 


* Op. Cifc. P. 736. 
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related the story of the birth of Draupadi and 
her brother, described the beauty of Draupadi 
and informed them of her forthcoming Swayamvam. 
The story runs to the following effect : — 
Etacchrutva, tatah sarve Pqndavn, Bharatarsabha, 
Manasa Draupadim j aymuranangasdrapidituh. 
Tatastam rajanim rajanchalyavidho ivsbhavan 
Sarve cUsvastha manaeo babhuvuste mahabaldh 

(I, CLXXXIII, 1 , 2), 
‘0 the illustrious of the Bharata race, all of 
them after hearing this became stricken with the 
darts of Cupid. 0, king, all of those mighty 
heroes were of uneasy mind during the night like 
persons pierced with arrow. Kunti, clever and 
shrewd as she was, found out at once that all 
her sons were enamoured of Draupadi and pro- 
posed that they would proceed to the city of the 
Panchalas. They all agreed and strarted for the 
place as expressed by the line 

Pratasthe nagarjm ramynm Drnpadasya mahat- 

manah ( I, clxxxiii, 12 ), 

‘‘set out for the delightful town of the illustrious 
Drupada.”(P. 484). If the polyandric form of marriage 
was against the family custom, the city of Panchalas 
would be the last place where Kunti would have 
liked to resort to. But her decision to go to 
this very city may be taken as an indication of 
her latent desire to see if the maid could be won' 
for the five brothers. This shows that neither 
from Vyasa nor from the Brahmins (as suggested 
by Winternitz) did the Bandavas have their 
first information about the Svayambara of Draupadi, 
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Dr. Winternitz has given certain reasons for 
thinking that the story of Vyasa was an inter- 
polation and the decision of the mother as stated 
above gives an additional strength to the theory 
of interpolation while it may also be presumed 
that the story of the Brahmins whom the Pandavas 
met on the way is also a subsequent addition to 
the epic. If we assume that the story of Vyasa 
was in the original text, it passes our comprehen- 
sion how the five brothers and their mother could 
accept the advice of Vyasa regarding a polyandric 
marriage without any hesitation whatever if the 
form of marriage was really against the custom 
as the subsequent interpolations are meant to 
convey. Thus the episode of the Pandavas 

meeting Vyasa at this stage is a case of interpola- 
tion but, unfortunately, not very clever. 

Another point may be raised in this connection. 
The chapter where Vyasa is reported to have 
met the five brothers and related the story of 
the maiden who siad five times, ‘Give me a 
husband’ begins with the line ‘ Vasatsu tesu prac- 
channdm Pandavesu mahatmasu (I, elxxxiv , 1 ), 
which coming as it does after the line ‘pratasthe 
nagarlm ramyarn Drupadasya mahatmanah’ (loc. eit). 
evidently means that the five brothers were 
living in the city of Panchala in disguise. This 
is, however, not consistent with the story related 
in the next chapter where we find that the five 
brothers started for the city of Panchala with 
their mother and met with the Brahmins on the 
way. The chapter ending with the line c Pratasthe 
nagarlm ramyarn Sc. ( loc. eit. ) 
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is followed by two chapters which are quite 
meaningless when they are critically examined, while 
the third chapter begins with the line, ‘Te pratasthuh 
jourasJcrtya mUtardm purusarsabhdh ( I, clxxxvi, 1 ), 
and may more aptly be looked upon as the 
chapter immediately following that ending with 
the line, Pratasthe nagar'm ramydm djc (loc.cit), 
All these considerations show that not only is 
the story of Vyasa an interpolation as suggested 
by Dr. Winternitz, but the story of the five 
brothers meeting with the Brahmins who were 
also going to the Svayambara was also added to 
in some later period. 

Goldstucker has described the polyandric marriage 
as a ‘real piece of history’, 0 The considerations 
enumerated above lend an additional support to 
the theory that the stories by means of which 
it has been attempted to acccount for this pecu- 
liar type of marriage are nothing but subsequent 
interpolations while there are a few internal evidence 
showing that the polyandrous type of marriage 
was not a type of union against the custom 
prevalent among the Pandavas. In chapter 200, 
it has been said that after Arjuna had pierced 
the eye of the fish Draupadi went to him ‘with a 

white robe and a garland of flowers And he 

soon after left the lists followed close by her 
who thus became his wife’. (P. 533 ) The, word 
that has been definitely used is patnyct and the 
lines have no sense unless they signify that Arjuna 
looked upon himself as the representative of all 
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the brothers and accepted Draupadi as the wife 
of all. 7 

After the publication of the news of the alliance 
Jbetween the Pandavas and the family of Draupadi 
by means of this polyandric marriage, the 
Kauravas held a council to devise their modus 
operandi under the new condition. In this council 
it was proposed by somebody to try any method 
that might create some dissension among the five 
brothers, but to this Kama replied as quoted 
below : — 

‘It is impossible to create disunion amongst 
them. They can never be disunited who have all 

taken to a common wife women always like 

to have many husbands. Krishna hath obtained 
her wish — she can never be estranged from the 
Pandavas’. 8 (P. 565). Here it may also be 
pointed out that if the polyandric form of mar- 
riage was against the family custom, some voices 
were sure to have been raised condemning it 
and Duryodhan would, very easily, have tried to 

7 In cases of fraternal polyandry as prevalent in Tibet, Ladak, 
and South India, the right of selecting a common -wife belongs to 
the eldest brother (Westermarcb : History of human marriages, 
vol. III. chapter XXIX, pp. 112-113, 122, 125). In parts of 
the Simla hills, however, the selection is to be made by all the 
brothers, though, usually, the bride is escorted to her husbands’ 
house by the eldest or the elder brother as the case may be 
(Das-Gupta : Ind. Antiq, Vol. L, P. 148, 1921). 

8 This statement may be compared with an observation o! Durate 
Barbosa according to whom, among the Hairs of tbs 16th. 
century, the estimation in which a Hair woman was held increa- 
sed directly with the number of her lovers ( Duarte Barbosas. : 
A description of the coasts of East Africa and Malabar in 
the beginning of the Sixteenth century, translated by the Hon. 
Henry E. J. Stanley p. 126, 1866 ). 
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deprive the Pandavas of their legitimate share in 
the kingdom on the score of a form of marriage 
not sanctioned by the family custom. 

From what has been said above, it may be 
safely concluded that a polyandric form of marriage 
was not against the custom prevalent in the 
Pandava and the Kaurava families, but there is 
nothing to show that the Panchalas, too, had no 
objection to it and hence no definite opinion can 
be pronounced regarding the episode of the five 
Indras. Vyasa was present at the Panchala city 
■during the Svuyamvara and it is not unlikely 
that he, a great well-wisher of the Pandavas as 
he was, having realised the importance of this 
marriage as it wduld keep the brothers together 
and gain for them an alliance with the Panchala 
family, saw Drupada to persuade him to the 
pOlyandric form of marriage and hence the story 
of the five Indras might not have been an inter- 
polation at all. 

It may be added that a paper embodying 
most of the points enumerated above was publi- 
shed by me a few years ago in a Bengali perio- 
dical, 9 but the paper is drawn up in its present, 
form to make it accessible to a wider circle of 
readers and critics. * 


* Manashi-O-Marniabani pp. 17S-178, 1327 B. S. 

* This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta 
in January, 1928. 




VII. ON THE CULTS OF THE MARITIME 
DIETIES IN LOWER BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandea Mitra m. a., b. e. 

Section I. Preliminary Remarks. 

During the Buddhistic times both Hindu and 
Buddhist merchants went to foreign countries by 
rivers and seas for trading purposes. They under- 
took their voyages by sailing in fleets of ships 
which were skilfully constructed ; some of their 
ships were named the * Madhukaras ’ (the bees), 
the ‘Mayurapankhis ( Peaces#'"' ringed boats ), the 
‘Sukapankhis’ ( Parrot- wingfu Pat®). The Madhu- 
karas were the show-ships Mapme fleet and in 
these the merchants and their i personal staff 
sailed. The merchants held very high position in 
the society of those days, not only because of 
their importance but also on account of their 
wealth. The indigenous folk-tales of Bengal and 
the legends recited in connection with the per- . 
formance of women’s folk-rites ( or Vratas ) teem 
with passages which testify to the glory and 
magnificence of these merchants. In the Bengali 
folk-tale of Kanchanmala, the heroine says with 
pardonable pride to her comrades, “Mv father is 
a king and a merchant is my husband , 1 have 
played with diamonds and rubies as though they 
were playthings In a folk-tale compiled by a 
Mahomedan author, it is narrated that Rupalal, 
the hero of the story, is at once accepted by the 

5 
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king of the fairies as a suitable bride-groom for 
his daughter as soon as he learns that bis would- 
be son-in-law is the son of a merchant. In the 
folk-tale of Sankhamala, the hero’s mother prides 
herself on the very high social status occupied by 
her husband, who was a merchant, by telling her 
son, “You are not a fisherman, nor one of those 
who deal in flowers. Don’t you know that you, 
are a merchant 1”. 1 

Older Bengali literature also contains graphic 
descriptions of voyages undertaken by eminent 
merchants, like Chand Saudagar. In 1892, Maha- 
raahopadhya Pandifr^ow Dr. ) Haraprasad Sastri 
discovered in th/ a li se dXivision of Baraset in the 
District of 24 Jhld^Jjgs in Lower Bengal, two 
bundles of old Bengali manuscripts, one of which- 
proved to be the Manasar Bhasan composed - 
jointly by two Bengali poets named Kheeoananda 
and Ketakdae. The bundle contained three sets 
of manuscripts, one of which was a copy of the 
Manasar Bhasan , the ^second work on Manasa, 
the goddess of snakes by a perfectly unknown 
poet named Bipradas and the third also was an 
incomplete copy of the same work. From an exa- 
mination, of Bipradas’s work on Manasa, we find 
that in one portion of it he has described the 
mercantile Voyage undertaken by the then eminent 
merchant named Qhand Saudgar, who detested 

Manasa , the goddess of snakes and did. all he 

* ■; . ?, ", - * 

1 Vide the Falk Literatwrc of Bengal By Eai R^hadty* Dr. Djnesh* , 

Chandra Sen, D* Litt. Published by the University of Calcutta, 

mq p$>. 6*1-64, 
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could to put a stop to her worship, which was 
much iu vogue iu Bengal at that time. But 
after being subjected to a good many trials 
and tribulations by her offended deityship, he 
submitted to her and accepted her worship. In 
this work it is narrated that Chand Saudagar 
having started for Ohampanagar sailed along the 
river Bhagirathi, moored at a place named Indra 
Ghat , near modern Katwa in the Pergana Indrani 
of the District of Burdwan. Indra Ghat means 
one of the 12 ghats in the Pergana Indrani, 
both the names Indrani and Indra Ghat having 
derived their names from the worship of Indra, 
the rain -god of the Hindu Pantheon. Biprados 
sags that the merchant worshipped the god Indra 
at this place. This passage shows that the Hindu 
merchants of those days not only worshipped 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes but also the Hindu 
rain-god Indra for ensuring not only the safety 
of themselves and of their personal staff during 
the period of their mercantile voyages bat also 
for success in their trading enterprise. 2 

The voyages undertaken by the Hindu mer- 
chants of those ancient times were beset witih 
many perils and dangers. To ensure their safety 
and for their safe return home their womenfolk 
worshipped two maritime goddessliogs, one named 
Suo-Duo or So- Do and the other named BhMuit 
who appear to have presided over seas and 

* Vide the article entitled “JSfotm an the Baade* of the EngUm 1495” 
by Maham&hopad hyaya Pandit flaraprasad Sastri, pabluhed 
in the Proceedings of the Asiatic SodMf of Benya/ tor 1995? 
Pp. 193-97. 
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rivers and who had the power of affording pro- 
tection to voyagers or to inflict dangers and 
troubles in the event of their offending those 
deities. My intention is to describe in detail in 
this paper the cult of the aforementioned maritime 
deities. 

There are several versions of the legends con- 
nected with the performance of the worship of 
the goddessling Suo-Duo or So-Do. In one version 
which has been collected from the village Gaipur 
in the District of 24 Perganas in Lower Bengal, 
it is stated that the sister, while setting afloat in 
the tank or river the miniature boat made of 
the fleshy pith of the plantain tree, chants the 
following rhyme 

vtrt i 

mtr: tpr fff it 

“(The boat consecrated to the goddessling) So-Do 
went away floating (in the tank or river), my 
brother ( lit., my mother’s son ) has returned home 
smiling”. 

The recital of this rhyme clearly proves that 
the goddessling Suo-Duo or So-Do was worshipp- 
ed by the womenfolk for the safe return home 
of their fathers, husbands and brothers from their 
trading voyages. 

It is further stated in the Gaipur version 
that those who worship the goddess So-Do will 
remain immune from all sorts of dangers. 

The version which is set forth at length below 
appears to be prevalent in other parts of 
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Section II. The Cult of the G-od&essling 
Suo Duo or So Do 

A rich trader had seven sons and a married 
daughter. Hia son-in-law did not send his wife 
to her father’s place. This state of things con- 
tinued for 7 or 8 years. During this interval, 
the trader died. After their father’s death the 
seven sons, taking with them seven ships full of 
merchandise, went out on a trading expedition. 
After trading in many lands, they arrived in a 
country, where lived five brothers all of whom 
were robbers. These robbers welcomed the traders 
and gave them a warm reception. Thereafter the 
robbers left the house and went out on a maraud- 
ing foray. While the robbers were away from 
home, the seven traders happened to meet a 
pretty-looking girl who, after she had made 
acquaintance with the former, recognized the said 
traders to be her brothers. She advised her 
brothers to flee away from that place and inform 
her mother that she was not dead. 

Thereafter the robbers’ mother also interviewed 
the seven traders and gave them to understand 
that they were in. the land of robbers and advised 
them to flee therefrom with all possible haste. 
Accordingly, the seven traders fled away from 
the robbers’ house and went to another country. 

When the robbers returned home and found 
out that their intended victims bad escaped from 
their clutches, they went in pursuit of them. 
But they could not discover their whereabouts. 

The seven traders, after they had successfully 
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traded ita another country, married Seven wives 
and taking with them fourteen ships iaden with 
merchandise, went back to their own country and 
arrived at their native town. 

On the day previous to the arrival of the 
seven traders in their native town, their mother, 
accompanied by the girls of the town had come 
to set' afloat the ships of Suo Duo ? When they 
arrived at the sea-beach, the women-folk found 
that the seven traders had arrived with their 

seven waves and with fourteen ships full of 
merchandise. 

Recognising her sons, the traders’ mother and 
her sons made obeisance to the Goddessling Suo 
Duo and took her sons and daughters-in-law home. 
The seven brothers informed their mother their 
only sister was still alive and living in the house 
of the robbers to one whom of she is married. 

On hearing this, the traders’ mother sent out 
an invitation to her robber son-in-law who accord- 
ingly came to his father-in-law’s place. He was 
warmly received and entertained. Thereafter his 
mother-in-law gave him seven ships full of 
merchandise and advised him not to rob people 
any more, and pray to God fervently so that He 
may pardon him for the sins he had committed 
by- robbery. She also advised him to perform on 
the Makar Sankranii Day every year the worship 
of Suo Duo in the following way : — 

That he should make a miniature ship with 
the fleshy layer of the trunk of the plantain- 
tree, adorn with garlands of mari-gold flowers, 
place therein a pair of betel-leaves, a pair of 
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plantains, areca-nats, sacred thread and some 
cowry-shells. She also advised him to observe 
strict fast on the day of this worship and 
then to set this ship of plantain-spathe afloat 
in the river Ganges or a tank on the next day. 
An earthen-saucer-lamp fed with ghi should also 
be left lighted in that tiny ship. She also gave 
her son-in-law to understand that, if this puja was 
done every year, the worshipper would not fall 
iDto any danger and also expatiates his sins. She 
also' said that as her husband’s ancestors had 
performed this worship, the robbers had not been 
able to kill her seven sons. 

hastening to her advice, and taking the wealth 
given to; him, the robber, son-in?Iaw, accompanied 
by the mother and four brothers and their five 
wives, went back- to their own country. Since 
that time the worship of the goddessliog 8uo 
Duo has spread to all lands. 3 

The cult of the goddessliog Suo Dm or So 
Do ia. so strongly prevalent in Lower Bengal that, 
on the Pous Sapkranti Day or Makar SanferanU . 
Day, which falls on. or about- the 15th of January 
every year, the tanks in the Cornwallis Square, 
College Square and „• other squares in the Indian 
quarters of Calcutta, become faU of. the flotilla* 
of these tiny illuminated, be*garlanded and ottrmg- 
laden, boats which ore set afloat therein, in tbu 
evening of the same, day, by the, Bengali women 

* For this version, ride, Meyeder Vrata Kafka ( or "The 
Women’s Folk-rites” )* By Ashutosh Mukhop&dhya* 1330 RC 
Published by the Bengal Medical Library, No* 203/1/1* 
Cornwallis Street Calcutta* Pp* 75-79* 
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celebrants of this folk-rite to the accompaniment 
of the chanting of the hymn cited in section I 
of this article. 

Section III. The Cult of the Goddessling 
Bhaduli. 

Another goddessling, who is worshipped in order 
that her deityship may grant the boon of the 
safe return of her kinsmen who have gone on 
trading expeditions, is Bhaduli (w§#). A popular 
saying says : 

<» i wf srer i 

st i wrjfft ii 

1 and 2. "If, during the month of Bhadra 
( August-September ) when the rivers ( are full ) and 
the rains (fall in torrents), the (goddessling) 
Bhaduli is worshipped; She will confer many 
blessings” 

If the husband, father, brother or father-in-law 
of any woman has gone on a trading expedition 
or on pilgrimage and if the goddessling Bhaduli 
is worshipped, she becomes so much pleased that 
she causes the absentee trader or pilgrim to 
return in safety. 

The worship of this goddessling is commenced 
on the first day of the Bengali month of Bhadra 
(August-September) and is continued throughout 
the month to the last day thereof. She may be 
worshipped at any time of the day. 

The materials required for the worship of this 
goddess are (1) one pot of rain-water j (2) one 
potful of river-water ; (3) one wooden-plank-seat 
for sitting upon; (4) one new sacred thread; (6) 
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one pair of ripe palm-fruits; (6) a basketful of 
rice, pulses, vegetables, oil, salt, turmeric and other 
spices for cooking; (7) one punti fish; (8) one 
bunch of bananas; (9) one miniature boat made 
of the fleshy spathe of the trunk of the plantain- 
tree (10) flowers; (11) some sandal-wood paste; 
(12) some vermilion ; (13) some rice-powder paste 
for drawing the alipana designs with. 

The mode of worship may be described as follows * 

The worshipper should sit with her face either 
to the north or east and dig a miniature excava- 
tion to symbolise the sea. With the earth scooped 
out of the excavation, a seat for the goddessling 
hhaduli should be made on the north side of the 
miniature sea. Then the alipand drawings should 
be made upon the spot of worship after cleaning the 
said spot. Three drawings of small seas should be 
drawn on either side of the excavated sea so that 
the total numbers of sea should be seven. Then 
the drawing of a large river should be drawn 
with the liquified rice-powder paste ; and the thir- 
teen mouths of the river should be joined with 
the aforementioned seas. Then on the banks of 
this river, drawings of a forest, a tiger, a buffalo, 
a crow, a paddy-bird, a mountain covered with, 
thorns and brambles, a palm-tree with the nest 
of a weaver-bird ( Ploceus baya ) hanging therefrom, 
a raft and a seat for the worshipping woman 
( qre )should be drawn with liquified rice-powder 
paste. 

Then the celebrant of the worship should go to 
the neighbouring river or tank and draw a potful 

0 
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of water t<? the accompaniment of the 

recital of the following charm-formula; — 

Devanaer«ri Text. 

1. w srft t nfl gw | 

?. gr§nift gwrew pr h 

5. * *r#t % sr#t 5® 1 

*. w/raf g i f tn fl f?t* fhiTf % gw 11 

Translation. 

L All the (thirteen) rivers how into one sea. 

2. The goddessling Bhadrali will remove (our) 
troubles and misfortunes. 

3. All the (thirteen) rivers how into one sea. 

4. The goddes«ling Bhadrali will confer happiness 
(on us) in all the three lines (father's, mother’s 
and father-in-law’s line ). 

A party composed of several un widowed ladies 
aud maiden girls may celebrate this worship or 
folk-rite. An un widowed lady should occupy the 
worshipper's seat while the other celebrants should 
recite the prayer-formulas and offer flowers. 

Then the potful of river-water should be placed 
on the right side of the miniature excavated sea; 
and the pot of the rain-water to the left thereof. 
The other offering for the puja should be arranged 
neatly. 

Then the celebrant should place the wooden 
plank-seat on the clay-seat of the goddessling 
Bhtyduli, which is to the north of the excavated 
sea. While doing this, the worshippers should 
utter cries of “ulu, idu” Then they should <Jip 
a flower in the river-water and. rain-water and 
sprinkle the same on the dipana drawing to the 
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accompaniment of the recital of the foil ©wig mantra 
or charm-formula. 

Devanagri Text. 

•t. af? ! wf? ! Temsit ? 

9 . am wigtr uraf i ^ 

5. srfe ! wfy ! tmrt ? 

«. remit a rat erait 1 

x. arar arar $ xrar anft, 

3. xrwit am untft amt? ataY a 
Translation. 

1& 2. 0 ” ver - where are yon going ? Give me 
news of my father and brother. 

3 & 4. O river ! where are you going ? Give me 
news of my husband and father-in-law. 

4 & 6. 0 water of the river or rain whatever water 

you may bej Give me news of my father and 
brother, 

(Note. The unwidowed women should add the 
words wtr«rt (of my husband and father-in- 

law ) after the words mftr 

After reciting this mantra , all the worshippers 
should throw the flowers into the river. 

Then the worshippers should again take flowed 
and recite the following mantra at charm-formula U— 
Devanagri Text. 

x trt*rr xNrtt <|fT— wrofirft ! 

* »t® vtti ipfa #w ? 

X Mt w?ff lit* xh* *%? 

8 tmd $ jsnsio, win rn-f* xm* *rft f 

x nlutt tin ftr'% « 

Tmlatior.. 

1, 2 & 3. 0 raduntrtio covered with thorns and 

brambles j O Udayagiri with golden summit 1 ( do 
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tell me ) where my father and brother, my hus- 
band and father-in-law have gone. 

4 & 5. I have worshipped thee in order that, 
by thy blessing they may return to their respec- 
tive homes. May thou get a golden seat to sit 
upon. 

After reciting this mantra , the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon the drawing of the 
mountain covered with thorns and brambles. Then 
worshippers should again take flowers and recite 
the following mantra : — 

Devanagri Text. ~ 

1 SW B%T *f)W t 

* fsrwfoT wmw am fur i 

9 atii tri, 

s fori wit wS i * 

Translation. 

1 & 2. 0 tiger of the forest I 0 buffalo of 

'the forest ! don’t be offended with my father and 
brother. 

3 & 4. They have gone abroad by one way 
and will return home • by another way. 

Then they should, throw the flowers upon, the 
drawings of the forest and the tiger and the 
buffalo. 

Then the worshippers should again take up 
flowers and recite the undermentioned mantra or 
charm-formula 

Devanagri Text. 

t win awnsr 
h is |%? 


i 
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Translation. 

1 & 2. The wind is blowing over the seven 
seas. In what sea the waves are running high. 

While reciting the foregoing mantra, the 
worshipper who is seated should with other hand 
take up the pots of the river-water and the rain- 
water and pour out the water therefrom into 
the excavated sea, and recite the following 
mantra : — 

Devanagri Text. 
i unit, witt, jpsjrt ! 

* iffam wf wftr n 

* trt sum* wtsr, *rrr lit * «r« « 

8 trrw 3# unrt* srp> writ 

8 wrf ittw anfwaf • 

$ vnt fai «rw% mm § it 
» wmn srm wrfarw' t 
= mx fW wut vim v n 

Translation. 

1 & 2. 0 sea j I am saluting thee. I am on 

friendly terms with thee (lit) I am making peace 
with thee. 

3 & 4. Rama is coming. Lakshman is coming 
as also Nala. Seeing them the waters ot the 
sea will remain quiet and still. 

5 & 6. ( my ) brother has gone on a trading 
expedition, and will return to-day. 

7 & 8. ( my ) father has gone on a trading 
expedition and will return to-day. 

In, this way, the un widowed worshippers should 
also mention that their respective husbands and 
fathers-in*law have gone on trading expeditions 
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and would return to-day and after reciting thpge 
words, should throw the flowers into the excavated 
sea, as also upon the drawings of the six painted 
seas. 

Then the worshippers should again take up 
flowers and recite the under-mentioned mantra or 
charm-formula : — 

Devanfigri Text. 

* ! Sen i wg? 1 

5 wnt am mfWf tart n 

Translation. ‘ 

1 & 2. 0 raft, O raft ! remain floating upon 

the sea and support (lit: bear the weight of) 
of my father and brother (upon thee). 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon the raft. 

Then the worshippers should again take up 
flowers and recite the under-mentioned mantra:— 
Devanagri Text. 

4 *?r! *?f! %* mi 
si vran am trtl $»t n 
Translation. 

1 1 & 2. 0 river bank l O river-bank keep a 
sharp look out and smile after seeing my father 
aid brother. 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should throwt the flowers upon sfrp&nff-drawing of 
the river-bank. 

Then the worshippers should again take up 
fidget's aid redUe the under-mentioned mantra or 
Dhi#tfi-fdrmuid 
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Dev&nagri, 

<t awn* ! ! *1* «!«at "<* 

\ *n«m am wi? it *i|f snfujaf, — 

5 «i«wr #w% ‘‘win” ? 

Translation. 

1. O crow j 0 paddy-bud ! under whose 

protection do you live ? ( lit. under the influence 
of whose destiny do you feed ? ) 

2. My father and brother have gone on a 
trading expedition. 

3. Where have you seen (their) ships (lit, 
boats ) ? 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 

should thtow the flowers upon the atipana- draw- 
ings of the crow and the paddy- bird. 

Then the worshippers should respectively clasp 
the palms of tb*ir hands and make obeisances to 

the accompaniment of the recital of the following 

mantra or charm-formula : — 

Devanagri Text. 

«t *ftf el? if? wteriT tg, e)? jftqn? m, 

* stunt fsrw wrte wi$sit jft m I 

Translation. 

1. O pair of golden umbrellas ( which perhaps 
symbolize to goddess BhdduK ) ! My kinsmen have 
now embarked upon the ships (lit. their feet are 
now upon the pair of boats). 

2. 0 mother ( goddess ) Bhaekdi 1 qoafer ypftr 
blessings upon my kinsmen so that they may 
remain in safety in their outgoing and home- 
coming joprneys. 
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Then the worshipper who is seated upon the 
asana (or seat) should take up the holy thread 
and twine it round the pair of palm-fruits. While 
this is being done, all the worshippers should 
recite the following mantra or charm-formula : — 

Devanagri Text. 

1 ifif r hist ! trhfrr msr ! 99 Tuasrw ntf i 

5 iriaf nfUTT 91 © wm fa* ifa w© n 

Translation. 

1. 0 pair of palm-fruits ! 0 pair of palm- 

fruits ! I have tied you to the tree, 

2 May (my) father and brother return (home 
in safety) before the expiry of the month of 
Bhadra ( August-September) (lit. before the falling 
down of the ripe palm- fruits). 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should place the palm-fruits upon the alipana , - 
drawing of the palm-tree and- taking up flowers 
again, and touching the palm-fruits, should recite 
the following mantra : — 

Devanagri Text. 

i eft ttf ! 

% uiw urn vTwig, at©* writ 9fa, 

* 9t© 9© sfjf gift? “?rW’ ? 

8 gp*m gift sfta ! 

« gtfft aw ?9 ; 

5 gfai at© 9i© 99 n 

Translation, 

1 & 2. 0 ( my ) female neighbour ! 0 ( my ) 

female neighbour ? May you be long-lived, 

3. The members of which household have 
arrived at the ferry of the river and are announc- 
ing their safe arrival by beating drums? 
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4. The members of my ( own ) household have 
safely arrived at the ferry of the river and are 
announcing their arrival by beating drums. 

5. The nests of the weaver-birds (Ploceus baya) 
are hanging (from the palm-tree). 

6. ( 0 my female neighbours ) let us go to the 
ferry of the river and worship the ships ( or boats). 

After reciting this mantra the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon the <2%>cma-drawing 
of the palm tree. 

After doing this, the worshippers should worship 
the ships ( or boats ). 

The worshipper, who is seated upon the asana 
(or seat) should now set afloat, in the excavated 
miniature sea, the boat made of the fleshy spathe 
of the trunk of the plantain-tree. All the worship- 
pers should now sprinkle a little sandal-wood 
paste upon the fore and aft of the boat to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the under-men- 
tioned mantra or charm-formula : — 

Devanagri Text. 

i 5 wjtt wt— i 

% anr fcarm, antt ^srm n 
Translation. 

I & 2. I have smeared sandal-wood-paste upon 
the fore and aft (of the boat) and have (as the 
result of this act of adoration) got back my 
father and brother (lit, father’s son) (The un widowed 
worshippers should mention the word ‘‘husband’* 
after the words “my father and”, 

Than all the worshippers should smear vermilion 

7 
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upon the fore and the aft of the boat to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the following 
mantra : — 

Devanagri Text. 

, n— nf ^fr — fesnr i 
% gw wwtr ftaw u 

Translation. 

1. I have smeared vermilion upon the fore 
and aft of the boat and have, (as the result of 
this act of adoration) got back my father and 
brother. 

( The unwidowed worshippers should mention 
the word “husband” after the words “my father 
and "). 

Then the worshippers should move ttfe ,bpat 
about in the water of the excavated sea to the 
accompaniment of the recital pf the following 
, mantra : — 

* Devanagri Text. 

1 — pf jUStR wife, 

3 . wiwjrm wt stunt wife \ 

5 wm wfar 9?isr wiwiwtw, 

8 , WSJT sftW II 

u a% wnr wifeiOT mw, 
e w«sr wfew ftsw i 

Translation. 

1 & 2. ( Coming up with ) the $des which are 

flowing past the banks of the river, J. hnye arriYed 
in my native land (lit. earth). 

3 & 4, I have safely brought ,bpme one^oat, 
and have despatched another boat abroad. 
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5 & 6, I have got back all the boats which 
I had taken with me on my travelling and tra- 
ding expeditions. 

After this has been done, the punti- fish should be 
set free in the water of the excavated sea to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the under-mentioned 
charm -formula : — 

Devanagri Text. 

q tr'fk ! |*fs ! sis ert’ i 

^ wifsft wit m ut£ vsr ww m* it 
Translation. 

I & 2. O punti - fish I O punti-ftsh ! look up 
(and know that) the mother-goddess Bhaduli has 
granted ( me ) a boon, ( by virtue of which ) ( my ) 
seven ships (or boats) have safely returned to 
the ferry. 

Thereafter the worshippers should place the 
bunch of plantains in the water and recite the 
following mantras 

Devanagri Text. 

i issur grfffir ! otic ! 

% utwrfc fvsrTw ufTtr, vnm wot tffsr it 
Translation. 

1 & 2. 0 bunch of plantains i 0 bunch of 

plantains ! I have thrown you into the water of 

I the sea ( lit. the Ganges ) W e should now cook 

our meal. 

Thereafter the worshippers should touch the 
basket of rice, pulses and vegetables etc. Then 
they should unwind the holy thread from the 

pair of palm-fruits and, holding the sacred thread 
should stand round the place of worship and recite 
the following charm-formula : — 
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Devanagri Text. 

t f<na hr® tow aTgtir i 

% aw “elw Jjiftnar wtw, tararo Svr ti^rr n 

Translation. 

1 & 2. 0 Brahmans, Wherever you may be 

travelling or out on a trading expedition, keep 
all the dieties under your control (lit. keep them 
tied up ). 

Then the worshippers should do obeisance to 
the goddessling Bhdduli to the accompaniment of 
the recital of the following prayer-formula 
' Devanagri Text. 

i to: to* tsft t i 

% rwr wit srStr uft it 

Translation. 

1. I bow to thee, O goddessling Bhaduli, who 
is the mother-in-law of the god Indra. 

2. Do he kind enough to preserve the wor- 
shippers’ family from all sorts of troubles and 
misfortunes every year. 

After reeiting this mantra, all the worshippers 
should do obeisance to the goddessling Bhaduh. 

Thereafter the worshippers should cook the 
rice, pulses, vegetables which are in the basket 
(that is to say, the sidha). * 

Section IV. 

Concluding remarks. 

From a perusal of the description of the mode 
of worshipping the goddessling Bhaduli , we find 
that the ritual performed for propitiating her is 

* For a fuller account of the Bhadrati or Bhdduli Vrata, 
see pages 35 — 53 of Dakshina Ranjan Mitra M&jumd&ra’s 
Thdna Didw Thali or “The Grandmother’s Wallet*’. 
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more elaborate than that practised for adoring the 
other goddessling Suo Duo or Sodo. For the 
performance of the eult-rites in propitiation of 
Bhdduli, elaborate charts representing seven seas 
and thirteen rivers and sea-beaches and river- 
banks, and drawings of wild-buffaloes and tigers, 
crows and paddy-birds and palm-trees with nests 
of the weaver-birds hanging therefrom, are made 
with liquified rice-paste. 

Now, the question arises: For what purpose are 
these drawings made ? The answer to this question 
is that they are made for the purpose of symbolizing 
the various dangers that beset the traders who have 
gone out on their trading expeditions. This goddess- 
ling is worshipped during the month of Bhadra 
(August-September) when the seas and rivers are in 
full flood,- and there is great danger of ships and boats 
capsizing in them. It is for this reason that charts 
representing seas and rivers and sea-beaches are made. 
These are entreated with fervent prayers for preserving 
the absent traders in safety. The traders may have 
to traverse through forests infested with tigers and 
buffaloes and other beasts who may kill them, or cause 
them injury. It is for this reason that drawings of 
tigers and wild buffaloes are made. The worshippers 
of Bhaduli also supplicate to these beasts so that they 
may not kill or injure their absent kinsmen who have 
gone out on their trading expeditions. The drawing 
of birds like crows and paddy birds (which , represent) 
aquatic fowls in general indicate that even these birds, 
which frequent sea-beaches and river-banks, are be- 
sought with fervent entreaties to keep a sharp look-out 
for the safety of the absent traders. The drawings of 
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the palm trees with the nests of the weaver-birds 
banging therefrom, atid the offering of the pair of ripe 
palm -fruits, symbolize the fact that these fruits ripen 
and fall down from the trees in the month of Bbadra 
(August September ) when the the seas and risers are 
at the height of their flood. It is for the reason that 
these trees and their fruits are supplicated with piteo- 
us prayers asking them to keep the absentee traders 
in safety and cause them to return home in safety 
before the expiry of the Bengali month of Bbadra 
when the seas and rivers become overflooded and 
highly dangerous. 

But the most note-worthy feature of the folk-rites 
performed in adoration of both the goddesslings Suo-Duo 
or Sodo and Bhaduli is the offering of miniature boats or 
ships made of the fleshy spathe of the plantain-trees. 
These boats are decorated with wreaths of marigolds^ 
and laden with various kinds of fruits, and are then lit 
up with lighted earthen-ware saucer-lamp. These 
miniature boats or ships are then set afloat, in the 
case of the cult of 'Sodo, in natural tanks or rivers; 
while in the case of the cult of Bhaduli , they are set 
afloat in the miniature sea which has been 
excavated in the ground, for the performance of 
the folk-rites. 


The question now arises: Why are these inid&t- 
Ure boats or ships made atid why are they set afloat 
in the tank , 1 river or miniature excavated’ Sea' ? 

My answer to this question is that men add worned 
make offerings of articles, which are dearest to thefr 
hearts, to the gettings slid gotfdessihlfs whtofrh they 
»i!« seeking -"to propitiate. These boats or SMps^sre' 
tO the hearts Of the Worshippers 'becSSuse' 
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their absentee kinsmen— the traders— have returned 
or are returning home .in them. It is for the reason 
that these miniature boats or ships are presented by 
way of thanks-affering to the goddesslinge Suo Duo 
or So Do or Bhaduli * 

The significance of my foregoing remark .will fully 
appear if we examine act analogous ritual which is 
performed ip the Roman Catholic Church both in 
Europe and America. We find that whenever, 
,Roman Catholjc sailors, are saved from ship-wreck or 
. frqm.b^ng drpwned-.injthe.sea, t|iey quake presents 
,pf boats (jn which they have beep saved ),by way of 
, thank-offering to Yirgip Mary, as will, appear .from . the 
.following ..(nstappes wlpqh are, on record. 

, While travelling ip ■. the regions watered by the 
River Arnazpp, the well-known .naturalist Mr. N. W. 
Bates, E. $. S. came across ? the ppder-described 
^exaipple.of the .afore-rmeptiqnqd offering qfa boat to 
yirgiu .Mary. . He says:— 

“The most importapt building (in Para) was the 
.chapel, pf, our jL&dy of $azarpth, which .stood, opposite 
our place. The saint here enshrined was a great 
■favpprite withpU tfie, orthodox ParpepfeSj.wbpattci- 
Jjutpd to J}»er t.he|performappe pf many miracles. The 
ipiagp .waste be, seen on ? the .altar— a handspme dpll 
abopt four feet high, wearing a sil ver crown and a 
gp^pient pf Ijlue pilk studded with golden stars. Jn 
and about the chapel were the offerings that had been 
made to her, proofs .of miracles which she had in- 
formed. There were models of legs, arms, breasts and 
* Also see the remarks on this omit rathe folk-literature of 'Bengal' 
by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen B. A. Calcutta. Printed by the Uni* 
vesity of Calcutta. 1920 Pages 249-250. 
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so forth which she had cured. But most curious of 
all was a ship’s boat, deposited here by the crew of 
a Portuguese vessel which had foundered, a year or 
two before our arrival in a squall off Cayenne-, 
part of them having been saved in the boat, after 
invoking the protection of the Saint here enshrined 

Another famous example of the aforementioned 
offering ('by grateful sailors) of a boat (or rather the 
mast of a boat! is that of the briek-and-mortar sails 
representing the mast of a square-rigged ship which 
stands in the Mexico’s miracles-working shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalope. This shrine is situated in a little 
village named Guadalupe at the foot of a hill some six 
miles from Mexico. It is stated to have been erected 
in 1531 A. D. at the command of the Virgin Mary 
who appeared successively in three visions to a 
Catholic Mexican Indian named Juan Diego. At 
the place where the Virgin Mary stated to have stood 
during the second vision, a spring gushed out of the 
earth and exists to the present day in the shape of the 
holy well from the water of which every pilgrim to 
this shrine drinks. During the third vision, a rose-bush 
covered with innumerable blooming roses is said to 
have grown from the place where the Virgin stood. 
By the miraculous influence of the Virgin Mary, 
Juan Diego’s tilma or blanket was filled up with the 
blooming roses from the bush, and a picture of the 
Virgin was imprinted in the centre of that tilma. 
Diego took these roses and the picture of the 
Virgin to the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Valley 

* Vide “The Naturalist on the River Amazons” By Henry 
Walter Bates, F. R. S. Reprint of the Unabridged Edition, London 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1892 Page 29. 
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of Mexico, and reported to him the visions, he had 
seen, and the command of the Virgin for erecting a 
chapel on the hill above Guadalupe. This building 
was shortly afterwards erected. Men of science in 
Mexico and of other nations have examined the picture 
of the Virgin Mary imprinted on Diego’s tilma. It has 
been subjected to the closest scrutiny by experts in ' 
painting, dyeing and embroidery. Reports have been 
made on it by the representatives of many learned 
societies; and while all have agreed that the picture is 
neither painted on the cloth nor woven into the textu- 
re of the blanket, no one has been able to give any sort 
of explanation of its presence. The chapel remains the 
ultima thule of pilgrims. Leading from the level of 
the village to the crest of the hill (above Guadalupe) 
are two sets of stone-steps, 436 steps to each stair-way. 
These are walled in on either side by high flanks 
of concrete on which have been marked thousands 
and thousands of names of those who have 
made the pilgrimage.’’ 

“Up these steps it was the custom at one 
lime for the pilgrims to go on hands and knees 
until, by the time half the travellers had passed 
to the chapel and down again, the stones were 
stained a deep orimson from the worn knees 
and torn palms. The late President Diaz how- 
ever stopped the practice.’’ 

“The hillside is covered with chapels and monu- 
ments erected during the past three hundred years 
in grateful commemoration of temporal bussing® 
received through the intercession of the Virgin. 

8 
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The most curious , perhaps, being that ' known as. 
the stone sails of Guadlupe. This consists of square 
sheets of bricks and mortar , representing one mast 
of a square-rigged ship. Five grateful sailors, 
storm-tost on the Gulf of Mexico, vowed this offer- 
ing to the Virgin of Guadalupe if she would save 
them. They were rescued and they kept their vow, 
the great stone sails, which are a land-mark for 
many miles, being the result.” # 

Lastly there remains the question about the 
origin of the cults of the two afore-mentioned 
goddesslings to be dealt with and discussed. The 
meaning of the' name “Suo Duo ” is somewhat doubtful. 
“Suo” means the “The favourite one” while the 
second cognomen Duo means “The hated one,” 
So the full name “Suo Duo or ‘‘Sodo’’ means the 
goddessling who is at once a favourite and a hated 
one.” We can realize the significance of the full 
name; if we regard the goddessling Suo Duo or 
Sodo as a favourite who bestows success and pros- 
perity, upon the traders and causes them to return 
home in safety; and we may look upon her as the 
hated one if she inflicts upon the same traders 
ill-success and ruin and causes their boat to capsize 
in the seas and rivers. 

The name Bhaduli means “the one who is 
worshipped in the month of Bhadra (August-Septem- 
ber)”. 

In any case, the two names “ Suo Duo ” and 
u . Bhddulf * are not to be found in the Vedas, the 


* Vide the article entitled “Mexico’s Miracle-Working shrine” in 
the Calcutta daily Statesman of Sunday, the 3rd October 1926, 
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Puranas and other standard works on Hindu my- 
thology. Then agaio, we must take into consider- 
ation the fact that it is the women themselves 
and not the Brahmanas, who act as the priestess- 
es in these cults. Both these facts show, in an 
unmistakable manner, that the orthodox Hindu 
Pantheon has not yet thrown open its portals to 
admit these two goddesslings into it and therefore 
both these cults appear to be of non- Aryan origin. 

Now rises the further question: How did these 
two cults originate among the non-Aryan peoples 
of Lower Bengal? The answer to this question is 
not far to seek. 

All the primitive peoples looked upon flowing 
water as a living being. 

In the oldest fragment of Hebrew song, a foun- 
tain is addressed as a living being. The late 
Professor Robertson Smith has stated that all Semitic 
peoples, who regarded water, notably flowing water, 
as an object of reverence and worship, looked 
upon it not only as a dwelling place of spirits, but 
itself also as a living being. This sort of idea 
appears to have prevailed among all primitive 
peoples and in all ages. And no wonder. For 
the primitive mind associated life with motion and 
if in rolling stone, and waving branch, it sees not 
merely the home and habit of spirit, but spirit 
itself, how much more so in tumbling cataract, swirl- 
ing rapid and tossing sea, swallowing alike Idle 
victim and the offering, f 

f Vide “An imis m,, By Edward Clod. London, Archibald Cons- 
table and Co. 1905 Page 82, 
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Following the same line of argument we may 
presume that the primitive non-Aryan people of 
Lower Bengal looked upon the sea and the river 
not only as the dwelling-place of powerful water- 
spirits but also as the spirits themselves whom 
they dubbed with the name of Suo Duo and 
Bhaduli and whom they began to worship, because 
they knew that it was they who had the power 
of conferring success or otherwise upon those 
persons who did business in those great waters, 
and that it was they who could keep the latter 
in safety. * 


* An abstract of this paper was read before the Section . oli| 
; Anthropology of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian , 
Science Congress held at Calcutta in January 1928. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. NOTE •ON A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMMON IN THE N. SHAN STATES, 
BURMA. 

( Published with the permission of the Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India). 

The musical instruments of the Shan States 
are perhaps as varied as those in India ; but one 
thing which strikes the casual observer is the 
comparative paucity of stringed intruments in the 
former country, their place being taken by instru- 
ments fashioned out of bamboo which plays a very 
important part in the economic life of Shan people. 
Next in importance to these are the metallic 
musical intruments. 

The intrument referred to in this note is a 
modification of the pipe commonly used by 
Snake-Charmers in India. The proximal part 
consists of a dried gourd and a short tiny bamboo 
pipe which is applied to the mouth in Wowing. 
The broad distal end of the gourd has a number 
of round apertures varying from three to five 
into which fit as many perfectly cylindrical bamboos. 
The main bamboo pipe in the centre is generally 
thick and of a larger diameter than the rest. It 
bears on the front side a series of boles nut 
exceeding seven on which tbe tips of the fingers 
are used in playing the instrument. On the hack 
side a* little above the level of the first is a hole 
which is pressed by the left thumb. The secondary 
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tubes bear no holes, but their sides are cut off 
to varying diameters and lengths, so that their 
distal portion is in the form of a channel or 
gutter. At their lower extremity they are fastened 
to the main pipe by strips of bamboo. 

This intrument is of several sizes, the volume 
of the gourd, the length, diameter, and number 
of bamboo pipes varying to some extent in relation 
to the intensity of sound desired. As a rule these 
instruments produce very soft musical notes which 
are often heard at considerable distances in the 
open on still nights. The accessory pipes seem to 
modulate the musical notes. 

These instruments seem to be more in favour 
with men than with women. I have seen them 

n 

on sale in some of the larger villages on market 
days which come off every fifth day. They vary 
in price from three or four annas to a rupee or 
more according to the size and complexity of the 
instrument. 

The gourd was cultivated in almost every village 
that I visited, and seems to be generally used as 
drinking vessels or as a component part of this 
type of musical intrument. 


H. Srinivasa Rao, d, so. 


II SOME WOMEN’S RITES IN SOUTH INDIA. 

This short paper is intended to give a brief 
account of some of the ceremonies performed by a 
portion of South Indian women. The purpose of 
their performance is the general welfare of the 
family. It is the desire to see that the members 
of her family should be healthy, wealthy and wise 
that inspires the Indian mother to resort to such 
ceremonies as are calculated, in her opinion and 
in the opinion of the community, to promote these 
ends. 

One of the more common rites may be thus 
described. On the twelfth day after the New 
or Full moon (known to Hindus as Dwadasi day) 
the Hindu woman bathes, puts on fresh garments 
and cooks a meal. She worships her family deity 
and then invites a married male friend to dinner. 
He bathes, puts on fresh clothes, discusses the 
meal, and on rising is presented with some fruits 
and a tumblerful of milk soup (payas). This ceremony 
is repeated on every similar occasion for a year. 

A second of the rites is to present a female 
acquaintance, married, of course — unmarried girls or 
boys have no status — with a fresh flower first 
dedicated to a deity every day for a whole year. 
On the last day, the woman purifies herself cere* 
monially and invites a woman of her acquaintance 
and after treating her to a sumptuous feast, pre- 
sents her with a beautiful flower designed in gold. 

Instead of this, some women take it on them- 
selves the task of distributing one lakh of Baftron 
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pieces (a common root used for toilet purposes by 
Indian women) among their women friends. -It is 
not necessary to extend the distribution over a 
specific period of time, nor is there any limit to 
the number of turmeric pieces a woman may 
receive. What is important is the number of 
pieces cleared. The saftron is not given alone, it 
must be stated, but is always accompanied by betel 
leaves (peculiar to the tropics) and areea nuts. 

One ceremony involves the distribution of 
sixteen fruits of a kind to a woman at a time. 
The next time the kind has to be altered though 
the number must be preserved. Thus sixteen 
kinds of fruit have to be given to women, there 
being no repetition in the recipients’ list. 

A fifth kind of rite is known commonly as, the. 
Chaturthi Vritam. It is first observed on the 
Vinayak Chaturthi day ( Belli-god worship,) felling 
in the month of Sravan (August-Septamber,,). 
It. consists in feeding a member of the priestly 
class and presenting him with a small vessel full 
of a semi-sweet preparation (accounted the fevourite 
dish of the Belli-god) made of rice-meal, cocoanut 
and jaggery, The woman of the house in which 
this ceremony is performed, has to fast , for some 
time in the earlier part of, the day and to feed 
solely on the special preparation. She has to be 
content with that one .fineal’ — if it . could be so 
called —for the day. On every . chaturthi ( fourth 
day after New or Bull Moon) this ceremony is 
performed.- 

Bather an -unusual kind of ceremony is done 
in the case of rich and poor, people alike, though 
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the grandeur of the presents involved depends on 
the family resources. Five things of a kind — 
it may be any thing from grain to precious stones— 
are first consecrated ; and after being offered to 
the family deity, four of the things are presented 
to four female friends. The fifth is kept at (home. 
This ceremony is performed daily for one whole 
year. Of course this rite is not very popular 
among the people as it involves considerable ex- 
penditure. 

Some women 'conduct a ceremony every Friday. 
After a purificatory bath, they worship the house- 
hold deity. Five women are chosen and are 
presented with five fruits, one each. After the 
ceremony a story is usually narrated illustrative 
of the untold benefits, a woman may get conferred 
on her by the regular observance of the rite. 

The most common and popular rite is the 
circum-ambulation of the pipal tree a hundred and 
eight times when the New Moon day happens to 
be a Monday. One hundred and eight things of 
a kind are offered to the tree, one being dedicated 
at the end of each circum-ambulation. The offerings 
include fruits, flowers, grains, precious stones, cloths, 
coins, in fact anything that may catch peoples’ 
fancy. Though mainly a woman’s rite, men 
occasionally have to do this rite ( worship by 
proxy). Even if widowed, women perform this 
ceremony till their death. 

Sometimes a woman is observed to present a 
friend with toilet requisites every day for a year. 


9 
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The friend selected must be a married woman, 
never a widow. 

One fact to be noticed is that if a certain 
ceremony is once performed it must continue to 
be so conducted till the total period which it is 
supposed to run is over. If there is a break in 
the continuity it has to be compensated for 
subsequently. The regular observance showers 
choicest blessings on a woman. That woman is to 
be pitied who has not at least one or two of 
these rites to perform. 


K. Balasubrahhanyam, m. a. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS.’ 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Indian 
Science Congress held its sitting at Calcutta in 
January 1928. A number of interesting papers 
were read in the Section of Anthropology, some 
of which are summarised below : — 

1. Presidential Address on “Some Gaps in the 
Racial History of India ” — By Dr. B. S. Guha, of 
the Zoological Survey of India. 

In his presidential address delivered before the 
Section of Anthropology on Thursday, the 5 th of 
January, Dr. B. S. Guba of the Zoological Survey 
of India mentioned the chief gaps in our know- 
ledge of the racial history of India. The anthro- 
pological work caried on under Government initiative 
and also under private enterprise has been so long of 
the ‘survey’ kind or mainly a reconnaissance only of 
the entire field of study. The works of Bisley, 
Thurston and Waddel belong mostly to this 
category. The time has now come for close and 
more intensive studies of the kind of tike great 
work of the Sarasin brothers in Ceylon or of 
Rudolf Martin in the Malay Peninsula for the 
problems brought to light by the survey are of 
great complexity and cannot be solved except by 
deeper researches. The most important of these 
problems so far as the living population are con- 
cerned are in the opinion of Dr. Guha four, 
namely, — 

(1) a thorough investigation among the 
aboriginal population of India to find out if there 
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are traces of a truly Negrito element or not. 
Evidence on this question is conflicting though 
the prevailing opinion does not seem to favour its 
existence. 

(2) A settlement of the so-called ‘Dravidian’ 
question. The term ‘Dravidian’ is linguistic and 
includes three distinct racial elements among its 
speakers, e. g. a Veddah- Australoid type, a dark 
Mediterranean type and' a more or less mixed 
Alpine type. The last is concentrated in the west 
up to longitude 78 E and does not extend beyond 
latitude 12, It appears merely to be the southward 
extension of the brachycepbalic race seen along the 
western littoral of India up to Guzerat. In the 
opinion of Dr. Guha it is an intrusive element in 
Southern India and has nothing to do with the 
race responsible for the introduction of the Dravidian 
languages. On the present evidence an association 
is indicated between Ieptorhiny and the influence 
of Sanskritie oulture and language. In the absence 
of conclusive archaeological evidence nothing more 
can be postulated than the probability that the 
Mediterranean type is also an alien element which 
came with Sanskrit outturn. If this view is 
finally borne out then the original racial type of 
the Dravidian people would come to be the 
Veddah-Australoid type as Risley and Turner 
supposed. 

(3) The third problem to be investigated 
is how far the element dominant in the Punjab 
and North-western India extends eastwards. Does 
it really stop at the boundaries of the Punjab as 
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Risley assumed or the main type in the United 
Provinces belong fundamentally to this category? 
The somatic evidence is not conclusive and further 
investigation is necessary, 

(4) The fourth problem is the study of the 
distribution of the braehycephalic type in India. 
As already noticed it is present along the western 
borders of India ; but the question is, does it extend 
through Central India to Bengal ? The Mongolian 
origin of the dominant type in Bengal as attribut- 
ed by Risley is in the opinion of Dr. Guha 
entirely erroneous for the typical Mongolian 
characters such as the presence of the epicanthie 
fold, absence of bodily hair, do not occur in 
Bengal Besides the Mongolian tribes bordering 
Bengal are not necessarily dolichocephalic. Both 
culturally and physically the Bengali braehycephalic 
type is linked up with that of Bombay whose 
original migration probably dates back from some 
unrecorded racial migration of very early times. 

Finally from whatever stand-point it is 
approached neither the correct affiliation of the 
present inhabitants nor the proper reconstruction 
of the racial history of India is possible unless a 
thorough search is made for the remains of its 
prehistoric inhabitants in the extensive archaeologi- 
cal sites seen throughout India. In the past, 
research in Indian archaeology meant only the 
reading of inscriptions— skeletal materials were not 
sought for and when found by luck were not 
apparently wanted as no traces of the numerous human 
skeletons found in several sites can be found at 
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present : What priceless documents were thus 
destroyed it is needless to dilate upon. Fortu- 
nately the recent discoveries in the Indus Valley 
and their direct supervision under the present 
Director , General of Archaeology bodes well for 
the future . and there is no doubt that at least 
investigations in this important branch of our 
knowledge would proceed on the proper scientific 
lines which will help gradually in the correct 
reconstruction of the racial history of India. 

1. In a paper on “ Sun-worship in Bengali 
Nursery -.Rhymes", Mb. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta, referred to many little acts which are 
performed by the people of Europe in the course 
of their daily lives, which are nothing but symbolic 
cal methods' of worshipping the Sun-God. These 
methods are resorted to by the performers thereof 
without their knowing it. The European prac- 
tices of passing the bottle at table, of turning 
the crank of the butter-churn, beating eggs and 
stirring mixtures, from right to left in imitation 
of the sun’s course are nothing bnt survivals of 
the universal custom of worshipping the Sun-God. 

Sun-worship still survives in the nursery 
rhymes of many peoples. Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra 
has published in this paper translations of three 
Bengali Nursary-rhymes which are chanted by 
the little children in Lower Bengal on foggy and 
cloudy mornings without knowing that they are there- 
by praying to the Sun-God and imploring 
him to come out Of the sky and shine on the 
earth below, as they are very much in need of 
his vivifying influence. 
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2. In a paper on “A Lushai Kuki (etiological myth 
about the King-Crow ”, — Me. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
of Calcutta, said that the Lushai Kukis who 
are a Mongoloid people living in the hill- 
tracts to the east of Assam believe that 
the eclipse of the sun takes place by reason 
of the fact that a ghostly being called the 
Awk devours this great luminary, this being 
so completely devoured that a great darkness 
overshadowed the world. This incident is called 
by the Lushai Kukis the ‘‘Thimzing” . During 
this terrible time a general transformation took 
place and men were transformed into beasts and 
birds. During this time also the Lushai Kuki chiefs 
who were fond of the long tail-feathers of the 
King-Crow ( Dicrurus ater ), were metamorphosed 
into this bird. This aotiological myth illustrates that 
cardinal doctrine of the philosophy of the lower 
culture, according to which savages believe that 
beasts and birds can talk like human beings and 
human beings can readily change themselves into 
beasts and birds. Accordingly, the primitive Lushai 
Kukis believe in the interchangability of man and 
beasts, for they have invented a myth to the 

effect that in the course of the darkness following 
the eclipse, the chiefs were readily metamorphosed 
into King-Crows. 

3. In a paper on ‘A plea for the protection of 
Aborigines in India \ Me. AsoKe Chatterjek, 
Calcutta, pointed out that some of the aboriginal 
tribes in India, e. g. the Andamanese and the 
Todas are fast dying out. It is necessary that 
steps are taken for their protection and presem- 
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tion on the lines of those taken in U. S. A,, 
Canada and Australia before it is too late. It is 
urged that a resolution requesting the Government 
of India to take the necessary measures be 
passed by the Soienee Congress. (This proposal 

was supported by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
and unanimously passed). 

4. In a paper on ‘Primitive Religion in Ckota- 
Nagpur’, Rax Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rot 
Ranchi, brought out the essential differences amid 
the general similarity of the religious systems of 
the hill-tribes of Chota-Nagpur, by an analysis of 

the religious ideas of some of the more important 
tribes. 

5. In a paper on ‘ Women’s place in the Folk Art of 
Bengal, Mrs. Santa Nag, Calcutta., made an 
attempt to describe and analyse the significance 
of various Alpanci designs drawn by women in 
some of the popular socio-religious ceremonies of 
Bengal. 

6. In a paper on ‘Some modern painted pottery 
designs from the neighbouring villages of Mohenjo- 
daro' i of Pros'. Panchanan Mitra, Calcutta, said 
that some specimens of modern pottery of the 
neighbouring villages of Mohenjo-daro that he 
visited— -though morphologically distinct — have simi- 
le* ornamental designs with those of anqient 
Mohenjo-daro showing the perpetuation .of the 
same technique up to the present day. 

7. In a paper on * The primitive races of the 
Andamanbasin, Mb. JR. B. Seymour Sewell, 
Galentta., said that physical characters, by means 
of whioh we discriminate between .different human 
raws, sm developed lafe ,m Hie and mainly .afethe 
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onset of puberty. Reeent studies in medicine have 
shown the importance in the development of the 
individual of certain chemical substances, either 
contained in food material or secreted by internal 
glands. A polyphyletic origin of genera and 
species in the animal world is now a recognised 
possibility and the same must equally hold good 
for man. Similarity of structure may, therefore, be 
due to similar habits or environment and not be 
evidence of consanguinity. Anthropologists must 
study not only mankind but his surroundings on 
which food supply depends, and even the 
meteorology of the region occupied, The Anda- 
man Sea basin includes the homes of three prim- 
itive races and is, therefore, a favourable locality for 
the prosecution of such researches. 

8. In a paper On the cult of the Godling 
Uttama Thakura in the district of Mymensing in 
Eastern Bengal , Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra of 
Calcutta pointed out that in the district of 
Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal unmarried girls 
worship, during the spring, two godlings named 
Uttama Thahura and Basanta Raya who appear to 
have been originally tree-spirits immanent in the 
Madam , Neem and Bael trees. These are wor- 
shipped by the girls standing at the foot of any 
one of the aforementioned trees and by making 
offerings of various kinds of spring-flowers, blades 
of DurvagrasSj unhusked paddy and little clods 
of earth, They chant a prayer formula while 
making these offerings. After finishing this puja 

10 
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they sing two other songs of which the texts and 
English translations have been published in the 
paper. They worship these godlings for obtaining 
the boon that they may get married to handsome 
husbands. 

The facts, that the girls perform the puja 
at the foot of the aforementioned trees, that 
no Brahman priests officiate in this worship, and 
that the names of the aforementioned godlings are 
not mentioned in any Hindu work on mythology, 
lend considerable plausibility to the theory that 
they were originally tree-spirits. 

The practice of offering little clods of earth to 
these deities appear to have been borrowed from 
the Buddhists. 

9. In a paper on ‘The women and the family 
in the Heroic Age', Prof. N. K. Siddhanta of 
Lucknow, said that superficially speaking, neither 
the woman nor family ties seem to have counted 
for much in the Heroic Age. The general attitude 
towards women is something like that of the 
Servian hero, Marko, as seen in his treatment of 
the sister of Leka Kapetan, of the daughter of 
the Moorish King and of the wife of Phillip the 
Mayzar. Equally typical are the Cid’s persecution 
of Dona Ximena (Poema del Cid. VII) and 
Odysseus’ instructions to Telemachos in the Odyssey 
XXII 438ff. Morever bonds of kinship seem to 
havo been loosened in the Heroic Age and the 
heroic poems pre-occupied with deeds of valour .4 
have little to do with pictures of domestic life, 
Vet there are ferae materials in the domestic 
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episodes and incidental passages throwing light on 
the status of women and the strength or weakness 
of family ties. 

Bonds of kinship seem on the point of disinte- 
gration in the Heroic Age and there are too 
many instances of domestic strife. This disinte- 
gration was probably due to transitional stage in 
kindred organisation, in the strengthening of 
patrilinear relationship as opposed to the matri- 
linear. In the period immediately preceding the 
Heroic Age family ties were perhaps quite strong, 
In the Heroic Age itself, in India, as in other 
countries, ties of marriage were frequently utilized 
for forming and cementing military alliances. 

The institution of marriage deserves detailed 
study. Payment of a bride price was common. 
Payment of dowry to a daughter or son-in-law 
was not unknown. There are many instances of 
marriage by mutual consent, an important variant 
of which was the Svayamvara, The pure Svayarn- 
vara is to be distinguished from the winning of a 
bride through a deed of prowess as in the marriage 
of Dmupadi or Sita or Penelope. This latter is 
also explained as the payment of a bride-price 
with prowess, and is not very different from 
another common method in the Heroic Age, 
marriage by forcible capture as with Arjuna and 
Subhadra or Hethin and EUdr. The bride had 
generally to leave her own home and proceed to 
her husband’s ; but there are exceptions. Polygamy 
was quite ooramon and there are instances of 
polyandry and levirate in the Sanskrit records, 
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Love-marriages were net unknown and if the 
queen was a forceful woman she could manipulate 
public affairs to a great extent. The custom of 
Suttee is mentioned in the Indian epics and was 
known in the West too. 

10. In a paper on ‘The Tigari—a primitive 
type of Boat used in E. Bengal ' . Mr. B. Prashad 
of Calcutta, reffered to a description published by 
him in 1920 of a large earthen pot whioh is 
used as a boat in certain parts of Eastern Bengal, 
The author gave an account of certain further 
observations obout this primitive but very interest- 
ing type of “boat”, and compared it with coracles, 
bulrush-rafts and goat and buffalo-skin rafts whioh 
are used in other parts of India as substitutes 
for boats, 

•11. In ‘Notes on an Indian community mention- 
ed by Pallas'. Mr. K. N. Chatterjee, Calcutta, gave 
a description of an isolated group of Hindu traders 
settled in Russian Asiatic territory during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

12. In a Note on a recent instance of human 
sacrifice for discovering hidden treasurs’, Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, Calcutta, said : — There is current 
in many countries throughout the world a wide- 
spread belief that avaricious and miserly persons 
whb accumulate great hordes of wealth during 
their life-time, cannot take away their thoughts 
from their riches even after their death. They 
therefore assume the shape of monstrous snakes 
and guard their treasures hidden under the earth. 
When disgusted with their life as snake-guardians 
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of treasuretrove, they ask some covetous person to 
taka possession of the hidden treasures by sacrifi- 
cing to them some one of their dearest kinsmen. 
The pervalence of this belief in India has received 
a striking illustration from a recent case which has 
cropped up in the Nizam's Dominion. A rich 
woman, named Radhama of village Yelamner, kid- 
napped a child and sacrificed it to find out a 
hidden treasure. 

13 In a paper headed Some observations on 
the physical features of the Brahms , Prof. 
Panchanan Mitra, Calcutta, analysed a few measure- 
ments of the Brahuis and concluded that the Brahui 
physical type is not a homogeneous one but com- 
prises at least two groups due possibly to 
admixture similar to the broad-headed and 
long-headed, fine-nosed, light-skinned, peoples of 
the Punjab and Sind and quite dissimilar to the 
Dravidian physical type of the south though 
speaking a Dravidian language. 

14. In a paper on ‘The frog in North Indian 
rain-compelling rites*, Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta^ said *-*■ The frog plays an important 
part in the rain-compelling rites performed by 
many races all over the world. Sir J. Gk Frazer 
accounts for this by formulating the theory that 
these peoples believe the frogs to be custodians 
of rain. But Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra says, that 
this theory is not applicable to the rain-compell- 
ing rites performed by the Hindus of Northern 
India. These Hindus believe Indra to be the 
rain-god and that the frogs are his myrmidons. 
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If the appearanoe of the frogs during the rains is 
travestied by throwing jugs of water containing 
frogs into neighbours’ court-yards the rain-god is 
pleased and sends down copious rain or if the 
frog is tortured the rain-god feels pity for his 
favourite’s sufferrings and so far relents that he 
sends down copious rain. But the most curious 
rite is “ the marriage of frogs ” which is performed 
in Assam, the root idea lying at the basis of 
this rite is that the god becomes very much 

pleased with the performers of this rite because 
by the marriage of his favourites they will increase 
and multiply. As a sign of his favour the god 
causes copious rain to fall. 

15. In a paper “On an aetiological myth about 
the Golden-bached Wood-pecker, the Indian Spotted 
Woodpecker and other species”, Mr. Sarat Chandra • 
Mitra, Calcutta said : — The Golden-backed Wood- 
pecker ( Brachypternus aurantius), the Indian Spotted 
Woodpecker ( Picus maciij and other species of 
woodpecker derive their names from their habit of 
tapping the trunks of trees with their bills. There 
is current in several parts of Bengal a myth which 
accounts for the origin of this habit and which has 
been published and fully discussed in this paper. 
The main incidents of the myth are that a hungry 
and thirsty ascetic asked an old woman for food 
and drink of water which she truculently refused to 
give him. On this the angry ascetic cursed her 
with a curse that thenceforth she would have to 
seek her food in the holes and crevices of the trunks of 
trees and to quench her thirst by drinking rain-- 
water only. As soon as this curse was j pronounced 
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she was metamorphosed into a woodpecker. It has 
been compared with another myth which is current in 
France and in which it is stated that, at the time 
of creation of the world, the task of excavating the 
seas, lakes, and rivers was entrusted to the wood- 
pecker but it was refused. Hence a similar curse 
was pronounced upon it. 

16 . In a paper “On the cults of the maritime 
dieties in Lower Bengal ” Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta, said that in Buddhist times, Hindu and 
Buddhist merchants used to undertake long sea- 
voyages for trading purposes, became weathly and 
attained high social status. For ensuring the safety 
of themselves and of their personal staff and for 
obtaining success in their commercial enterprises 
the Hindu merchants used to worship the rain* 
god Indra and Manaset, the Goddess of snakes, 
For the same purpose and for ensuring the safe 
return home of their merchant-kinsmen their 
women-folk used to worship two goddessliDgs — one 
named Suo Duo or Sodo and the other named 
Bhaduli. The cult-rites performed in adoration of 
them have been described and fully discussed 
in this paper. 

One notable feature of these cult-rites is that 
the celebrants set afloat in tanks, rivers or minia- 
ture excavated seas, miniature flower-decked and 
illuminated boats made of the fleshy spathe of 
the plantain tree as votive offerings. 

Both these cults appear to be of non -Aryan 
origin. The primitive non-Aryan people of Lower 
Bengal looked upon the seas and rivers not only 
as the dwelling place of powerful water-sptritS) but 
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also as the spirits themselves whom the}' named 
Sodo and Bhaduli, because they had the power of 
keeping the absent traders in safety. 

17. In “Notes on a rite for propitiating the tiger 

deity in the district of Mymensingh in Eastern 
Bengal , Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, Calcutta, gave 
the text and English traslation of a Bengali song 
or hymn which is chanted by the womenfolk in 
the district of Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal on 
the night of the day fixed for worshipping Kartika, 
the Indian God of War. The worship is held on 
the last day of the Bengali month of Kctrtika 
( Oetober-November ) when the weather begins to 
be cold. From the evidence of this song, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Mitra infers that, in ancient times 
Mymensingh was full of forests which were haunted 
by numerous 'ferocious tigers which committed 
terrible havoc on the people and their live-stock. 
For appeasing the tiger-deity's wrath and for 

putting a check to his depredations the people 
began to worship him towards the close of Knrtika. 
On the occasion of this Puja the afore-mentioned 

hymns used to be chanted. In course of time 

the worship fell into desuetude but the singing 
of the songs has continued to present day. 

18. In a ‘Note on Bog-worship in the Hazari- 

bagh district in Chota Nagpur Mr. Barat Chandra 
Mitra, Calcutta, said - Lngu is a gpddessiing 
Who is much adored and prayed to by the 

Kolarian peoples including the Muodas, the Santals, 
the Khar wars and the Birhors, who inhabit the 
district of Hazaribagh. She resides on Lugu Hill 
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\vitk her army of Birs or warriors of whom the 
leader is Tulsi Bir. During the period from 1900 
to 1920 there occurred in the district of Hazard 
bagh eight cases iu which Tulsi Bir is said to 
have taken possession of dogs and thereby caused 
these beasts to be worshipped by the aboriginal 
peoples of the district. Vermilion marks were 
made on the foreheads of these beasts and garlands 
of flowers or coloured threads were placed round 
their necks. They were escorted from village to 
village by drummers and retinues and ultimately 
led to Lugu Hill where the godling is said to 
have left them. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra is of the opinion 
that the afore-mentioned instance of the dog- 
worship has originated in the animistic belief of 
the aboriginal peoples of the Hazaribagh District. 

19. In a Note on a Ho Folk-tale of tlic 
Wicked Queen's Type', Mr. JSarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta, described and discussed the root-idea 
which lies at the basis of the practice of women 
eating fruits and other things for the purpose of 
procuring children and gave examples of this 
practice from IIo and Santali folk-tales. Savages 
look upon conception and birth with awe as being 
things not understood. They are attributed to 
causes different from human and often super-human 
which operate on the woman, who is the agent 
of birth. The man’s relation with conception and 
birth is disregarded and these a,re ascribed to all 
sorts of causes alien from humanity such as fish, 
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plants and even stones. Hence arise the practices 
adopted by women all over the world for obtain- 
ing children, such as eating fruits, roots, seeds 
and so forth. 

20. In a . paper ‘On a bird-myth from the 
district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal ’, Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, Calcutta, said : — There is current, 
in the district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal, a 
bird-myth, of which the main incidents are as 
follows : — 

When the heroine’s younger sister is swinging 
from a tree on the bank of a streamlet, the 
heroine gives her such a push that the former 
falls down into the water below and is swallowed 
by a huge Bodl-fish (Wallago-attu) lying there. 
On returning home the heroine gives her parents 
an unsatisfactory explanation about her younger 
sister’s non-appearance. The next day the mother 
discovers the younger sister living in the fish’s 
belly and rescues her therefrom. Learning from 
her about the heroine’s wickedness the parents 
punish the heroine by shutting her up in a pig- 
sty. Being disgusted with the cruel punishment 
meted out to her she borrows some feathers from 

the Wooya-birds and fixing them on to her arms 
flies away with those birds. 

This myth has been compared with a similar 
one current among the Garos of Assam, But 
Mr. Mitra thinks that these two have been evolv- 
ed independently . of each other. 

21. In a paper “On an aetiological myth about 
the Eight-Flowering Jasmine”, Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, Calcutta, discussed a myth about the 
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evolution of the Night-Flowering Jasmine (Nycta ti- 
thes arbortristis). The daughter of King Parisatic 
is wooed by the Sun. and subsequently deserted 
by the latter basely. In a fit of despair she 
committed suicide and was burnt on a funeral pyre. 
From her ashes sprang the Night-Flowering 
Jasmine. The root-idea lying at the basis of this 
myth is the savage belief that souls of dead men 
and, for the matter of that, the different parts 
of the bodies of dead persons may grow up into 
trees, or blossom forth as flowers. This conception 
is common in folk-lore and in poetry. Based on 
this belief is the pretty poetical concept of flowers 
springing up from the graves or ashes of dead 
lovers. 

22. In “An aetiological myth about the Indian 
UacJc-headed Oriole,” Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta, discussed a myth from Eastern Bengal 
accounting for the origin of the yellow plumage 
and the black-headed wings and tail of the Indian 
black-headed Oriole (Oriolus melanocephalus). The 
main incidents of this myth are that a mother- 
in-law having repeatedly tried in vain to cook for 
her son-in-law a pulse soup of the right yellow 
colour, in a fit of despondency, broke upon her 
own head the soot-begrimed earthen pot contain 
ing the yellow pulse-soup. The yellow turmeric 
paste in the soup stained her body yellow and 
the soot in the earthen pot stained her head and 
lower limbs black. The benign gods felt the 
compassion for her pitiable condition and meta- 
morphosed her into the afore-mentioned bird, 
whereupon she flew away. 
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This myth has been compared with another 1 
variant from the District of Faridpur in Eastern 
Bengal. 

23. In a paper “On a Lushai Kulci cetiological 
myth about the Jungle Babbler ” Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, Calcutta, said : — The Lushai Kukis are a 
Mongoloid people who live in the vockey fastnes- 
ses of the hill tracts to the east of Assam. 
There is prevalent among them an interesting myth 
which accounts for the evolution of the Jungle 
Babbler ( Oraterapus canorus Linn.j. These people 
believe and state that, on one occasion, a ghostly 
being called by them the Awk so completely 
devoured the sun that a great darkness over- 
shadowed the word. This is called by them the 
“Thimzing” . All sorts of wonderful transformations 
took place during this time. Those men who with 
white turbans on their heads were going to their 
hill side cultivation were transformed into Jungle 
Babblers. Mr. S. C. Mitra is of opinion that this myth 
strikingly illustrates the cardinal doctrine of the 
Philosophy of the Lower Culture, that there is 
no distinction bet ween men and beast, and that, 
the savage mind is quite unconscious of the line 
of difference that exists between these two great 
divisions of the created beings. 

24. In “Notes on the Behari myth about the 
Indian House-Crow" , Ml. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta, said : — In a previous paper, it has been 
shown that considerable animosity exists between 
the India house- crow (Gorvus spendens) and the 
domestic cat. It often takes place that while the 
pat is feeding upon some food, the house-crow will 
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come and pull at his tail. The primitive myth- 
maker, of Bihar has accounted for this enmity by 

inventing a myth to the effect that the Indian 
house-crows were once palki-bearers, that the cat 
was a Rani who had hired the former’s palki but 
had not paid the hire to the former and that it 
is for this reason that the former dun the latter 
for the payment of the overdue hire by pulling 
at the latter’s tail. 

Recent enquiries have shown that similar ani- 
mosity exists between the house-crow on the one 
hand and the dog and the kite on the other. 
But Mr. S. C. Mitra is not aware whether there 
is current in any part of India an setiologieal myth 
similar to the Behari one, which accounts for 
the enmity between these creatures. He therefore 
suggests the search for any such myth. 

25. In “Notes on tree-cults in the, district of 
Patna in South Bihar'' , Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Calcutta, said : — The worship of a small mound of 
clay standing at the foot of a Pi pal tree (Ficus 
religiosa ) which was witnessed by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra at Patna on the 5th October, 1927, 
has been described in this paper. The author 
thinks that the godling Barham, who is symbolis- 
ed by the mound of clay, was originally a tree- 
spirit dwelling in the Pi pal tree standing close by. 
The ingredients used in the worship of this godling 
and the modus operandi of this worship have also 
been described. The worship is performed by 
persons desirous of having their heart’s desires 
fulfilled. The most curious afferings that are used 
in the worship of this godling are sacred thread 
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( Janao ) made of jute fibre and ganja. For reasons 
stated in detail in the paper Mr. S. C. Mitra is of 
opinion that this cult is of aboriginal origin. 

26. In a paper on “Laws of eugenics and the 
institution of marriage amongst Hindus Mb. S. 
S, Mehta, Bombay, said Eugenics is the science 
of Race-Culture. It is easy to see that the 
agriculturist aims at the improvement of his corn ; 
and the eugenist in a similar way aims at the 
improvement of the human race. The main object 
of the agriculturist is to produce the best kind 
of corn and that of the eugenist is to produce 
the best species of mankind, meaning to say men, 
who could be both sound in body and sound in 
mind. He tries to examine, regulate and reform 
as well as improve in reforming everything per- 
taining to man such as his form, his colour, 
his habits and his performances i. e., per- 
taining to man as an individual as well as a 
species in the kingdom of nature. And although 
man is the highest and most important of the 
known living creatures on the earth, yet very 
little attention is reported to have been paid to 
this important branch of study, till our eyes were 
opened to the various ways in which most of the 
leading principles of eugenics were shown to have 
been applied in practice by Hindu Legislators. 
The Vedic times, the Epic age and the rationalistic 
period all tend to show how the principles of this 
useful science were observed: ceremoniously by the 
Bfitldras in ancient times,, who have handed down the 
tradition to the generations of the civilised 20th 
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century, when science in all the branches is 
making rapid strides, in order to cope with the 
varying needs and exigencies of the hour. 

The whole Hindu Society was then based on 
the laws of heredity. The legislation, too, proceeded 
on the line of believing that the seed imparts not 
only the physical but even the intellectual and 
moral qualities of parents to their progeny ; and 
that inherited proclivities were perfected by practice, 
and ingrained in the coming generations. Castes 
were originally meant to be marriage groups ; and 
as such they were intended to carry on the same 
profession by marrying among themselves. Thus 
the threads of different professions were carried 
on unbroken. For instance, the Brahman would 
choose, under normal conditions his spouse from 
the castes to which he belonged ; and his children 
would bring to perfection the same vocation for 
which he was trained ; a man of warlike pursuit® 
would do so in his own caste; and similarly also, 
a trader too in his # own caste. Castes, however, 
were not a small group ; and notwithstanding 
this, there was a , fear of inbreeding proving a 
source of weak progeny by the law of heredity. 
To word off this evil effect, marriages among 
u Sapindas'\ i. e., the issues of the same fore- 
fathers were prevented ; and among higher classes, 
marriages among “ Sagotras ” were prohibited, i. e., 
among the descendants of the same fUthi; and 
among still higher class Brahmins, the same were 
banned as occurring among the descendants of four 
Gotras viz,, that of the groom’s father ; of his 
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mother’s father ; of the father of his mother's 
mother and of the father of his father’s mother. 

On the other hand it will be seen from 
numerous instances that new blood was imported 
from distant places. Evidence is not wanting to 
show that Hindu Kings married the daughters of 
Greek Kings ; some of them married the daughters 
of Patala Loka, i. e,, the inhabitants of Peru, 
Mexico and such other places ; and marriages bet- 
ween Indians on the one hand and Nepalese, 
Tibetans, Kabulis and Persians were of frequent 
occurrence. Kaikeyi, one of the queens of King 
Dasharatha, was the daughter of the King of 
Kabul. Instances could be multiplied from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata as well as from 
the great writings of Kalidas, the poet of poets. 

27. In a paper on “ Indian and Roman mar- 
riage ceremonies compared ”, Mr. S. S. Mehta, 
Bombay, said : — Since the commencement of civi- 
lization, the Hindoos have considered marriage as 
a unifying act for lifetime, and the restraint of 
chastity came to be put on “the sexual desire of 
the married couple. According to Spencer, in the 
primitive stage, in the west, man had no marriage 
institution and the sexual union was a matter of 
passing desire free from all permanent obligations. 
In the epic period' of Indian-Aryan civilization, 
propagation of race was a predominant idea and a 
woman could be permitted to have children begotten 
in lieu by the best specimens of the race, as 
required by the principles of eugenics. Marriage 
is a sort of limitation imposed upon sexual 
relations. 
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According to Prof. W. B. McDaniel, a roman 
union was a marriage of convenience, so that, the 
the bride and the bridegroom had to depend upon 
a post-marital propinquity to develop a love that 
precedes ameriean marriages. The roman marrige 
had three froms : ( i ) the Confarreate wedding, so 
called because the couple ate together a cake of 
Spelt for a sacred offering to Jupiter; (ii) the 
marriage effected, by a fictitious sale of the bride 
to the bridegroom in the presence of 5 witnesses, 
and of a person who held a pair of scales ; ( iii ) 
the marriage that demanded a year of uninterrupt 
ed living together. There was no bethrothal among 
the early Romans. Among the Italians is an 
ameriean city, bethrothal is purely a -parental 
affair, the girl not even knowing whom she was 
to marry. The maiden wore an iron ring on the 
third finger of left hand from which it was 
believed a nerve ran straight to her heart. The 
Indian Aryans believed the left part of a woman's 
body holier than the right Bide and the third 
finger to be more suited to the growth of love. 
As regards the age of the couple among the early 
Romans, a girl could marry at 12 and a boy at 
14. A ban is laid on Tuesday and Friday for 
marriage. A striking similarity exists as regards 
(1) parental accord; (2) consent of the marrying 
ooople. (8) joining oi right hands before witnesses, 
(4) escorting the bride to her husband's place in 
procession, (5) the groom dividing the girl’s hair 
into six tresses, whereas amoDg the Hindus the 
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hair is divided into three tresses ; . (6) the bride 
wearing a garland of flowers during matrimony ; 
(7) initial marriage ceremonies which are performed 
at the house of the bride’s father ; (8) a profes- 
sional diviner (astrologer) ascertaining the omens ; 
(9) a matron friend of the bride clasping the 
couple’s right hands ; (10) the ceremony performed 
when the evening star rose, The true idea of 
marriage is the union of souls for uplifting the 
conditions of the couples towards their mutual 
spiritual advancement. 

28. In a paper on u . Exogamy among the Mala - 
Aryans of Travancore”. Me. L. A. Krishna Itek, 
Calcutta, pointed out that the Social organization 
of the Mala-Aryans is built on the foundations 
of exogamy. The tribe is divided into 6 clans. 
Members of the same clan stand in the relation 
of brother and sister, and it would be incestuous 
to marry within the same clan. According to 
Westermarck, exogamous rules are regarded as 
social survivals from very remote times and the 
underlying idea is to keep the home free from 
incestuous intercourse. 

29. In a paper on u Anthropometry of the 
Kanihars of Travancore”, Me. L. A. Kbishna Iyer, 
Calcutta, said : — Anthropometry as a test of race 
stands much discredited in the eyes of many 
eminent anthropologists. There are at the same 
time ardent supporters who rely on the absolute 
certainty of the nasal and cephalic indices, of 
hair, and colour as permanent tests of racial 
distinction. 
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Collignon formulates the theory that, in a given 
race, leptorhiny is in direct relation to stature, 
The more it is raised, the longer the nose. The 
lower the stature, the more the nose tends toward 
mesorhiny. The nasal index of the jungle Kani- 
kars is found to be higher than that of the 
domesticated Kanikars of the plains. This change 
is a result of contact metamorphosis. 

30. In a paper on “ Symbolic sacrifice of cows 
and buffaloes among certain Brahmans ”, — Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal, Jubbalpore, referred to customs 
of Srimall Brahmans, killing a symbolic buffalo, 
Kalanki Brahmans killing a cow and other Brah- 
mans sacrificing pigs. The details show these to 
be relics of human sacrifices, for which a sister’s 
son from amongst the relatives was apparently the 
best available victim. 

31. In a paper on ‘ Two types of sedentary games 
prevalent in British GarhwaP , Prof. H, C. Das- 
Gupta, Calcutta, described two types of games. 
One of them-bagh-batti is a type of tiger-play 
and the other —bheri-bakri is a type of game with 
two kinds of pieces the movement of which is 
regulated by the throw of 4 pieces of cowries. 

32. In “A short account oj The International 
Conference of Anthropology at Amsterdam Da, 
J. H. Hutton, Naga Hills, who represented India 
at the International Conference of Anthropology 
which took place recently at Amsterdam, gave 
the members of the Indian Science Congress an 
idea of the main things done in this Conference, 

■ - — 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

In the December ( 1927 ) number of Man , 
Mr. A. M. Hoeart writes a note on “Are Savages 1 
Castom-bound V and challenges the common supposi- 
tion that savages are slaves of custom to a far greater’ 
degree than the White Man, Mr. Hocart’s long 
residence in the Pacific and daily intercourse 
with the people, specially children, has impressed 
upon him the thinness of their customary life 
as compared with the exfcraordinay complexity and 
pervasiveness of the whitB man's. 

■ In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(voi. XXn, 1926, no. 5) issued January, 1928, 
Mr. J. P. Mills, I. C. S. gives 29 Folk Stories of 
the Lhota Nagas with translations in English. In 
the concluding number fer 1926 of the same 

Journal (issued in March, 192 8) Mr. M. M, 

Ohatterjee describes certain M Marriage Customs in 
Bengal M , and Dr. J, H. Hutton, C. I. E., I. G. S. 
describes ‘Some Megodithic Work in the Jaintia 
Hitts’ with interesting illustration % and Mr. D. 
N. Majumdar, M, A., P. R, 8, writes a not® on 
‘The Bigomal Breadth of Same Hos of Kdhan’. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for January 1928, M. L. Krishna Iyer, M. A. 
contributes ‘‘A Preliminary Note on the Hillr 

Pandarams of Travancore” and a paper on 

‘Anthropometry of the Eanikars of Travancore’ ; 
and Prof. Sarafe Chandra Mitra, M. A., B. L, 
continues his ‘‘Studies in Bird- Myth 
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In the Visva-Bharati Quarterly for January, 
1928, Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen gives* an account 
of the j Dadupanthi sect in an article headed, 
“ Dadu’s Brahma Society”. 

In the March ( 1928 ) number of the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Mr. Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charjee, M. A. contributes an article on “ Upanishad - 
vrata” in which he gives an acoount of the 
sacramental initiation to the study of the Upanish- 
ads in Ancient India. In the same issue of the 
Journal, Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain contributes on 
article on il Marriage in Jain Literature. 

In the Cosmopolitan (Calcutta) for January, 
1 928 j Dr. Arthur R. S. Roy, Ph. D., D. Litt, 
contributes an article on Mysteries of South 
Indian Temples ”. 



NOTICES OP BOOKS. 


The Arunta ; A Study of a Stone Age 
People. — By Sir Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
Gillen. (London Macmillan, 1927) 2 vols. PP. 1—* 
XXVIII +646. Price 36 S. Net. 

In these volumes from the pen of the two : 
foremost authorities on the ethnology of the 
Australian tribes, we have an exhaustive and 
illuminating account of one of the largest and 
most interesting of the tribes of Central Australia. 
The authors, who had exceptional facilities and 
equipment for an intensive study of the tribe, had 
familiarised us in their previous work on “The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia” with most 
of the essential features of Arunta life and men- 
tality, such as, for example, their interesting 
theory of conception, their beliefs regarding the 
Alcheringa (described in the present volumes by 
the more correct term Alchera ) and the Chunnga 
and the peculiar Intichiuma ( called in the present 
volumes by the more correct name of Mbanbiuma ) 
ceremonies. Their previous account of the tribe has 
now been considerably amplified and mostly rewritten 
in the light of further investigations by the 
accomplished authors. The most interesting new 
material presented in the present enlarged edition 
is concerned with the belief in the splitting of 
both the original Chunnga and Kuruna or spirit, 
the first to give rise to two Chnringa , one 
assooiatdd with a male, the other with a female 
spirit ; the second to give rise to a new Kuruna 
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which undergoes reincarnation, and its double, the 
Arumburinga , which remains unchanged and 
is everlasting. The complicated subject of terms 
of relationship has been rewritten in the light 
of fresh researches which have revealed the 
existence of further restrictions in regard to 
marriage than had previously been suspected, and 
which Sir Baldwin Spencer thinks, “may possibly 
throw some light on the early development and 
recognition of the family as now known to us, 
out of a wider relationship”. These volumes will 
be eagerly welcomed by all students of Anthro- 
pology. 


Thp Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. 

By Gunnar Landtman, Ph. D. with an Introduc- 
tion by A. C. Haddon, Sc. D., M. A., F. R. S. 

( London : Macmillan, 1527 ) Price SO S. Net. 

\ 

In this most interesting volume we have for 
the first time an authoritative account of the 
'Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. As a 
result of two years of intensive research among 
the jSfwai-speaking peoples in the Western Division 
of British Guinea, the author has supplied us 
with a mine of valuable information and placed 
all anthropologists in his debt. The book is 
divided into thirty chapters under following 
headings, — I. Country and People ; II. Houses ; 
. III. Ethnography 5 IV. Astronomy, Time-calcula* 
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tion and Meteorology; V. Agriculture ; VI. Hunting; 

VII. The Harpooning of Dugong and Turtle ; 

VIII. Fishing ; IX. Warfare ; X. Social Organization * 
and Intercourse f XI. Totemism ; XII. Proprety ; 

XIII. Traffic and Commerce ; XIV. Ideas regarding 

the Anatomy of the Human Body and Illness ; 

XV. Birth; XVI. Puberty; XVII. Courtship and 
Marriage; XVIII. Death and Burial ; XIX. Ideas 
regarding the Soul ; XX. The Spirits of the 
Dead ; XXI. Mythical Beings ; XXII. Black Magic 
and Sorcerers; XXIII. The Horiomu or Great 
Pantomime Ceremony ; XXIV. The Moguru or 
Life-Giving Ceremony ; XXV. The Mimia or 
Fire-Ceremony of the Stone or Wooden Images ; 

XXVI. The Guera or Ceremony of the Fertility 
Tree; XXVII. The Nigori or Turtle Ceremony \ 
XXVIII. Minor Festivities and Dances ; XXIX. 
Folk-lore; XXX. Children’s Games; XXXI. Ideas 
regarding Animals and Plants; XXXII. Arith- 
metic, Gesture-Language, Signals 'and Symbols ; 
XXXIII. The Pidgin-English of the Kiwais. 

The book is supplied with an exhaustive Index , 

and numerous illustrations and a map. Dr. Haddon’s 
appreciative and illuminating Introduction adds 
considerably to the value of the book. 


Adventure; The Faith of Science and the 
Science of Faith. (London Macmillan, &Co, 1927) 
BP. XII +247. Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

The book * consists of six essays of absorbing 
interestj headed as follows : The Dynamic of Science, 
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by Alexander S. Russel, M. C., M. A., D. Sc. ; 
Beyond Knowledge, by John Macmurray, M. 0,, 
M. A. ; Moral Adventure, by Burnett H. Streeter, 
M. A., D. D., F. B. A. ; IV Finality in Religion, by 
Burnett H. Streeter, M. A. &c ; V Objectivity in 
Religion , by John Macmurray, M, 0., &e; and 
VI Myth and Reality , by Catherine M. Chilcott, 
M, A. As the authors tell us in the Introduction, 
this book is not a collection of detached essays 
but is “the outcome of a continued effort at cor- 
porate thinking on the nature of science and religion, 
and on their relation to one another”. The unifying 
idea which underlies all the essays is that indicat- 
ed in the title of the book — the idea of adventure. 
“Recent changes in the outlook of thinkers in 
the spheres of Science and Religion tend to bring 
out in different ways the dynamic and adventurous 
quality in both”. The authors believe that the 
period when the ‘reconciliation’ of Science and 
Religion was the grand problem which men 
could regard, according to their temperaments, as 
a matter either for hope or for despair, is passing 
away — to be succeeded by a period in which they 
will be regarded as two diverse but analogous and 
intrinsically connected adventures of the spirit of 
man. The essays are very thoughtful and well- 
written and will be found immensely interesting and 
thought-provoking. 
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Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics: 
A Metaphysical Meditation . — By II. Wildon Carr, 
D. Lilt. (London: Macmillan. 1927). PP. 221. Price 
7 s. IJ d. nd. 

The object of this thoughtful volume is 
“to expess definitely the consequences in ethics and 
religion of accepting the principle of evolution in 
philosophy”. The author very clearly shows how 
the great concept of evolution and the particular 
application of it to the story of our human origin 
have altered completely the whole perspective of 
the world problem. e ‘ There has come to pass in 
our generation what has more than once occurred 
before in the short historical period covered by 
the human continuous historical record, a sudden 
widening of the intellectual horizon, a new scienti- 
fic conquest, a vast expansion or outward push, 
of the cosmic environment making the old religious 
conceptions inadequate. The imagery which .once 
sufficed to overwhelm and awe the human mind 
has become childish, fanciful and even grotesque”. 
“Evolution has brought into existence a kingdom 
of man. Man the outcome of ages, the transiont 
possessor of the vast heritage, finds himself — how 
be knows not — why he knows not — awakened to 
the consciousness that his destiny is somehow 
placed in his own hands. The old myth of his 
creation has suddenly assumed for him an entirely 
new significance. If we substitute for the anthro- 
pomorphically imagined Lord God, planting a 
garden in Eden and instructing his new-made 
creature in his duties nod privileges, the new idea 
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of the living activity, the push of life, which has 
evolved for itself in its continual creation of new 
v forma a species of higher order in which its 
creative power may be aetualised, and to this new 
form has entrusted the power of determining its 
own fate by freeing it from its immediate depen- 
dence on its environment, we may still find in 
the language of the old myth the exact expression 
of the new science. An active, living force 1ms 
given man lordship, has given man the choice to 
eat of the tree of life, carvere diem, or to eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil with its 
fatal consequences. The choice has been made. 
Man has eaten the forbidden fruit and his eyes 
have been opened. And now he finds his fate in 
f a peculiar sense is in his own ‘hands. He can 
turn his knowledge to self-destruction, or he can 
work for a kingdom of man. In either case he 
must reckon with God, not indeed with a God 
in his own image, a God who is no more than 
the fearful projection of his own being against a 
confused and undiscriminated background, but with 
the God from whom he derives his being, the 
ceaseless creative activity which has aetualised 
him, which is ever working in him and through 
him and beyond him.” 

The religious ideal which the evolution theory 
offers us is the ideal of a perfected humanity. 
“It expresses itself in manifold forms, but in the 
fjg ; depths *of human nature a profound, twofold division 
of spiritual activity appears, a creative imagination 
and a creative reason. In living individuals this 
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activity finds varying expression, making of our 
leaders poets and philosophers. If the ideal of 
humanity is ever realised, it will be when poets 
have created the new Jerusalem and when phil- 
osophers are kings.” We heartily welcome this 
most interesting and stimulating volume. 


The Infancy of Medicine. — An Enquiry into 
the Influence of Folk-Lore upon the Evolution 
of Scientific Medicine. — By Ban Mclcenzie, M. Z>„ 
F It. C. S., F. S. A, (London: Macmillan. 1927) 
PP. XIII+421. Price 15 s. net. 

In this volume the author has attempted, to 
show in what manner and to what extent ‘primitive* 
thought and ‘primitive’ modes ol observation and 
deduction have influenced the evolution of the 
science and art of medecine. The book is divided 
into two parts, Part I. is subdivided into three 
chapters headed respectively, — I. The Evolution of 
the Medical Man ; I Is Primitive Pathology ; and 

III. Primitive Treatment. Part II consists of 
fourteen chapters headed respectively, — I. The 
Evolution of Animal Remedies, II. The Evolution 
of Botanical Remedies ; III. Astrology in Medicine; 

IV. Rocks, Stones and Lithontriptics ; V. Rings, 
Bands, Constrictions and Soul Cures ; VI. Healing 
Wells and Waters. The Evolution of Balneology; 
VII. Colours, Numbers, Etc ; VIII. The Evil 
Eye ; IX. The Fasting Spittle, Etc ; X. The 
Midwife, Menstruation and Impregnation ; XI. 
Pregnancy ; XII. Midwifery ; XIII. Surgery, 
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Major and Minor, with Counter- Irritation ; XIV. 
Circumcision and other Mutilations. A Bibliogra- 
phy for each chapter of the book is appended. 
Anthropologists will accord a hearty welcome 
to this volume in which the author has for the 
first time sought to give a generalised account of 
early medicine and surgery and attempted an 
analysis of the psychology behind 'primitive’ man’s 
ideas and practices relating thereto, 


i Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life 
of Mankind. — By Dr. Paul Dahllce . ( London : 
Macmillan. 1927). PP, V 111+251. Price 10 s. 6 d, 
net. 

Dr. Dahlke in well-known as one of the fore- 
most European exponents of the philosophy and 
religion of Goutama Buddha. And his luminous 
exposition proceeds not from a mere intellectual 
appreciation of that philosophy but from a personal 
realisation of its living truth. The author charac- 
terises Buddhism, in a word, as the Dgetrine of 
Actuality. To quote his eloquent language, 
“Budhism stands at the gate of all the mental 
life of all times, threatening and alluring, destroyer 
and fulfiller in one, bearing in his hands the one 
gift, this thing ‘not astonishing yet never heard 
before’, Actuality. With this one gift which gives 
all and takes all, it stands today also at the door 
of our mental life with a message that rises to 
the immeasurable, of whose immeasurability the 
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Buddha himself was aware in advance when he 
called the Dhama the ‘‘Doctrine for gods and 
men”, for all beings, the which doctrine, today, 
however, as he said, has become actual because 
mental life, from the phase of being concerned 
with one single group, the inhabitants of Holy 
India, in which it flourished at the time of the 
Buddha, has grown up to the phase of the com- 
munity of the whole world”. The book is invaluable 
to all students of Comparative Religion. 


Papers on the Ethnology and Archaeology of 
the Malay Peninsula.— By Ivor H. N. Evans, 
M. A. (Cambridge University Press, 1987 ) PP. 
X+lOJi. Price 10 s. net. 

The present volume is a sequel to the 
author’s former book entitle^ “ Studies in Religion, 
Folk-lore and Custom in Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula”. This highly interesting book consists 
of 26 papers on the Pagan Races of the Malaya, 
on Malay beliefs, on Malay technology and bn 
some of the prehistoric antiquities of the Malay 
.Peninsula. Part IV, in particular, of the present book 
which deals with Malayan megaliths, neoliths, ancient 
objects in bronze, iron and other materials con- 
siderably advances our knowledge of the subject. 
In Chapter XXIV. the author has made some 
general statements about the life of the ancient 
cave-dwellers of the Peninsula, based on his 
exploration of the caves of the Peninsula. This 
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section lias a particular significance in that it 
reveals the close affinities that existed between 
the neolithic culture of the Malay Peninsula and 
that of lndo-China and, to some extent, with that 
of the Dutch East Indies. The book is illustrated 
by 437 interesting plates. The author has placed 
anthropologists in his debt by publishing the 
valuable results of his researches in the present 
volume and its predecessor. 


Notes on Greek Sculpture. — By Sir Charles 
Walston ( Waldstein ), Litt. D., Ph. D. ( Cambridge 
University Press. 10,27). PP. 2-0 (Quarto). Price 
3 s. G d. net. 

These “Notes” deal with the Constantinople 
and Early Athlete Statues, and a marble draped 
female figure in Burlington House. The learned 
author suggests that the marble torso formed part 
of the Nereid-monument of Xanthus. As for the 
figure of an athlete on the sepulchral marble slab, 
found on the Island of Nisyros in November 
1900, the author adduces convincing reasons for 
holding that the figure represents not a 
dis’kobolos but a pentathlete. It is pointed out 
that the sculptor’s art in commemorating the 
victory of a pentathlete — one skilled in five forms of 
athletic activity (namely boxing, wrestling, running, 
jumping and throwing the discus and the spear) 
was fraught with many difficulties. Tho author 
would assign to this sculpture a slightly later 
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date than 470 to 460 B. C. which S. Reinach 
assigns to it. And so dated, it is of importance in 
showing the evolution of relief technique in the 
transitional period of Greek art down to the 
year 450 B. C , as well as in the treatment, 
especialfy of the head and the hair in early 
athlete statues. These ‘Notes’ are profusely illustra- 
ted and are highly interesting and instructive. 


Footprints of Early Man.— By Donald A. 
Mackenzie, (London: Blackie & Son. 1927). PP. 
XVIII A- 197. 

This book deals with Early Man in relation 
to the various geological epochs from the Tertiary 
period till the dawn of the Historical period. This 
up-to-date summary of our present knowledge of 
Prehistoric Man will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the literature on the subject. The 
general reader too will find the book extremely 
interesting. Recent archaeological expeditions and 
discoveries in different parts of the world have 
been briefly dealt with, and the archaeological 
narrative has been carried down from the Stone Age 
to the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and the 
problems presented by the ancient standing stones, 
the race question, culture-drifting, and the langu- 
age question have been briefly but lucidly discussed. 
The book will form a welcome addition to the 
library of the Btudent of Early Man. 
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Prehistoric India, Its Place in the World’s 
Cultures. — By Panchanan Mitra, M. A. (University 
of Calcutta. 2nd Edn. 1927). PP. XXVIII + J 12. 

We heartily welcome this revised and enlarged 
edition of the author’s previous work on Prehistoric 
India. So far, this is the only comprehensive 
sketch we possess of the prehistory of India. And 
the author has collected, collated and systematised 
all available information about the prehistoric 
culture of India, with commendable industry and 
and great erudition. The book teems with quota- 
tions and references and is packed with information. 
The only criticism that may be offered is that 
the author’s identification of different types of 
Indian implements of paleolithic appearance with 
European Pakeoliths by their form might have 
been withheld so long as sufficient, stratigraphic 
or paleontological evidence is not forthcoming 
in Support of the antiquity claimed for them. Nor 
does there yet appear to be any convincing grounds 
in support of a pre-neolitbic antiquity for the 
hitherto discovered Indian cave-paintings and 
rock-carvings. As for skeletal remains, the Adit- 
channalur and Bayna specimens have been 
authoritatively declared to be of modern type ; and 
the results of the examination of the Mahenjo* 
Daro skeletons are still awaited. 



BOOKS BOB SALE. 
at the “MAM tN INDIA" office, 

Church 'Road, Ranchi. 

1- THE BIRHOBS : a Little-known Jungle Tribes of Chota 
Nagpur . — By Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy, ar. a., b. l., m. l. c. 
Bp. viii-f 608, 36 plates. ( Hanchi : “MAN IN INDIA” Office, 
1925), Price Ks» 10 /- ; 15 s. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, a o. u l, l. a, Litt. a, f. a a., 
f. n. s., o. m., Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes ; — . 

......... I find it., characterised by the same high qualities as 

mark your former monographs on the MtUldas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you liavo collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen or a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain tho 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us 'other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sir ARTHUR KEITH, m. d,, f. r. c. l. l. d,, f. r. s., Com 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes : — 

.........You have done a splended piece of work— olio which will 

make Europe indebted to you 

Dr, A, G. IIADDON, m. a., Sc. d., f< k * s,, Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes 
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I.— A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE CHINESE 

HEAD. 

BY 

P. C. Mahalanobis 

1. The material for the present study consists of 
two series of measurements on living men taken by 
S. M. Shirokogoroff (Anthropologist, Russian Academy 
of Science) in 1908-12 and 1923-24 respectively, and 
published by the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the form of two reports : — 

(i) “Anthropology of Northern China, etc.” Extra 
Yol. II, Shanghai, 1923. 

(ii) “Anthropology of Eastern China, etc.” Extra 
Vol. IV, Shanghai, 1925. 

Shirokogoroff classified his material according 
to the province of origin (birth place) of the person 
examined, and in the earlier portion of my comparisons 
I have retained his classification. The following list 
gives the names of the different provincial groups. The 
number of individuals available in each case is given 
within brackets. 

The so-called “non-selected” data in every case 
consist of persons measured in hospitals and asylums, 
while the “criminal” data belong to inmates of Shanghai 
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and Hong-Kong Municipal gaols. It will be noticed 
that although Shirokogoroff uses the name “non- 
selected” such data do not really represent a random 
sample of the general population but are selected with 
reference to disease and disorders of the mind. 

(i) Manchuria (96). 

(ii) Chihli (114). 

(iii) Shantung (185). 

(iv) Kiangsu “non-selected” (102). 

(v) Kiangsu “criminal” (113). 

(vi) Chekiang “non-selected^(62). 

(vii) Chekiang “criminal” (44). 

(viii) Anhwei “non-selected” (44). 

(xi) Kwangtung “non-selected” (110). '~ 

(x) Kwangtung “criminal” (220). 

In addition to the above Chinese samples I have 
also taken (xi) Koreans (141), consisting of men from 
North Korea and the maritime provinces of Siberia, 
and (xii) Manchus (81). from the Aigun district of Hei- 
Iung-Kiang. 

2. In the present paper I have considered only the 
measurements on the head (flesh), altogether 16 in 
number. Shirokogoroff gives the mean values for each 
province, but does not usually give individual measure- 
ments or standard deviations. I have therefore been 
obliged to use standard deviations calculated from 
a long series of measurements of 550 Korean men 
published by T. Ivubo. 1 

Mean values of groups discussed in the present paper 
are given in Table 1(A). 

(i) “Beitr&ge zur physisehen Anthropologic der Koreaner” (Mitt* med* 
Jfakult. Kais.-Univ. Tokio, Bd. xii, 1913), 



TABLE I ( 4 ) Mean values for Chinese Samples ( Shirokogorqff ). 
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Table I (B). 

Mean values of certain samples frem Northern Asia 
and China (Shirokogoroff). The Chinese groups are 
obtained by pooling together some 'of the provincial 
means given by Shirokogoroff. 


Character. 

Koreans. 

Manchus. 

Northern 

Chinese. 

Eastern 

Chinese. 

Southern 

Chinese. 


N 

Mean 

; n 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

Head Length 

141 

183*1 

81 

LSI *9 

297 

187*8 

365 

186*4 

330 

185 2 

Head Breadth 
Morphological Face 


153*7 

80 

151*3 


148*3 

99 

152*1 

99 

148*0 

Length. 

Bizygomatic 


117-2 

»<» 

117*7 

*9 

117*8 

99 

115*8 

99 

112*5 

Breadth. 


143*8 

79 

140*3 

V 

140*5 


141*9 

” 

137*9 

Nasal Height 

» 

40*8 

81 

45*4 

296 

41*6 

99 

42*7 

99 

40-0 

Nasal Breadth 


37*3 

81 

37*9 

298 

37*2 


37-3 

99 

37-0 

Cephalic Index . 

>> 

83*7 

80 

83-5 

297 

79*1 

99 

81*7. 


79*9 

Nasal Index 
Morphological 


92*5 

81 

83*0 

” 

89*9 

99 

87*5 


93*2 

Facial Index. 
Minimum Frontal 

140 

81*0 

79 

83*9 

295 

83*9 

99 

81*7 

99 

81*6 

Diameter. 

141 

100*3 

80 

105*4 

298 

104*7 

*9 

104*9 

99 

103*4 

Bigonial Diameter 
Physiological Face 

140 

112*3 

>j 

110*5 

299 

109*2 

99 

107*2 

99 

105*3 

Length. 

Internal Ocular 

141 

194*7 

79 

188*3 

296 

192*1 

99 

186*6 

99 

183*6 

Breadth. 

External Ocular 

142 

33*9 

81 

34*1 

297 

34*3 

*» 

34*9 

99 

34*0 

Breadth. 

M 

95*3 

»> 

93*5 

» 

95*6 

99 

92*2 

99 

88*1 

Height of Head , 

>» 

134*5 


132*6 

298 

134*0 

99 

134.3 

99 

131*5 

Ear Length 

141 

03*9 

” 

65*0 

296 

64*1 

99 

01*2 

99 

__ 

59*0 


A Statistical Study of the Chinese Head. Ill 

3. We shall first test whether the different provincial 
groups may be considered to be samples drawn from the 
same general population, or whether they must be 
considered to be statistically divergent, i.e. belonging 
to different populations. I have used Prof. Pearson’s 
O test for this purpose 2 , and I give the values of C 2 for 
the 45 different pairs of groups in Table II. 

The mean value of C 2 for two groups which belong 
to the same population is zero with a probable error 
of ±. 67449 V-j, where p is the total number of characters. 
In the present case p=16, and therefore the probable 
error =±0.24 approximately in every case. 

The test therefore consists in comparing the observed 
values of C 2 with a theoretical value of 0±0.24. If 
the observed value does not differ from zero by more 
than say 0.72, then the two groups may be considered 
to be drawn from the same general population ; on the 
other hand if the observed value is greater than 0.72, 
then the chances are that the two groups belong to differ- 
ent populations. 

A glance at Table II will show that all the coefficients 
are significantly greater than 0.72, with only two 
exceptions, namely, Chihli and Shantung with a co- 
efficient of 0.65 ±0.24 ; Kiangsu criminal and Chekiang 
criminal with a co-efficient of 0.54 ±.024. We also 
notice that comparatively high values of C 2 occur several 
times in Table II, e.g., 53.79, 45.04, 45.78, etc. 

We conclude that speaking generally the different 
provincial groups must he considered to be significantly 
differentiated from one another. 

( 2 ) Biometrika, Vol. 18, 1928, pp. 105 — 117- 



Table II . — Valves of C 2 for Chinese samples. 
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‘robable error is in every ease=: ±0.24 approximately. 
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4. I shall now proceed to discuss the actual magni- 
tudes of the divergence between different groups. I 
have used for this purpose a certain coefficient of 
divergence defined by the following equation ■ 


ri o (Mp-M'pf 1 


[fiS V J 

\ n.n' ) 


with a variance given by 



where M p , M' p are the observed mean values of the 
pth character in two groups of size n, n' ; of 
is a reliable value of the variance of the pth character 
which is kept constant throughout the whole series of 
comparisons, and D 2 is the mean value of D 2 . The 
summation extends over all characters, the total number 
of which is given by pd 

Table III gives D 2 (together with the probable 
errors) computed in accordance with the above formulae. 
I have used the standard deviations of a long Korean 
series for a p in equation (I), and observed values of 
D 2 for mean values D ' in equation (2|. 

I need hardly mention that D 2 measures divergence 
between two groups, i.e., the greater the value of D 2 the 
greater is the divergence, while the smaller the value of 
D 2 the greater is the resemblance between the two groups. 

5. The “non-selected” (i.e. hospital and asylum 
inmates) and the “criminal” groups from the same 
province all give very low co-efficients. For example, 
Kiangsu .071 ±.017, Chekiang .094±.024, and Kwang- 
tung .074 ±.011. The divergence is statistically signi- 
ficant but small in magnitude in every case. 

( x ) The theoretical foundations of ecninti-mf* (1) a- d (2) have been discussed 
by me in a separate paper which will be pubhciied .-ii* i l\ . 



Table III . — Values of D 2 for Chinese samples. 
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6. Chihli and Shantung are both situated in the 
north, and naturally enough they have a coefficient of 
only + .010± .006 which is negligibly small. We have 
also seen that as judged by Pearson’s C 2 test these two 
groups may be considered to be drawn from the same 
population. I have therefore clubbed them together to 
form a single “Northern Chinese” sample for later 
comparisons. 

7. The 5 samples from the eastern provinces of 
Kiangsu (“non-selected” and “’criminal”), Chekiang (“non- 
seleeted” and “criminal”), and Anhwei (“non-selected”) 
all with one exception give coefficients less than .100 
(values of C 2 less than 5.0), and therefore exhibit com- 
paratively high association or resemblance with one 
another. The case of Kiangsu “non-selected” and 
Chekiang “criminal” with a coefficient of+ ,162±.27 
(C z =4.99) is the only exception ; but even here the value 
of D a is not significantly greater than+ .100. 

All these groups may therefore be considered to 
belong to a slightly generalised “Eastern Chinese” 
population, and I have accordingly pooled them 
together to form one such group. 

8. Kwangtung (which lies much further south) 
appears to be definitely divergent from the other 
northern provinces. Here I have clubbed together the 
“non-selected” and “criminal” samples (with a small 
coefficient of+ .074±.011) into one single group of 
“Southern Chinese.” 

In this connection I may note a curious fact that 
Kwangtung “criminals” show distinctly greater resem- 
blance than Kwangtung “non-selected” with every other • 
sample. Prof. Karl Pearson to whom I had shown this 
2 
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result suggested as an explanation that “the “criminals” 
in this case included a larger proportion of men from 
other provinces (who for some reason or other wanted 
to keep dark their real province of origin), just as a large 
proportion of the criminals of London are foreigners.” 

9. I shall now compare the Manchus (80), the 
Koreans (141), and the Chinese of Manchuria (96) 
with the pooled samples of “Northern” (297), “Eastern” 
(365), and “Southern” (330) Chinese. 

Table IV gives the observed values of Pearson’s 
C 2 . The theoretical value (on the assumption of no 
divergence) is 0±.24. It will be noticed that all the 
coefficients are significantly greater than zero, showing 
that all the groups may be considered significantly 
divergent. 


Table IV. — Value of C 2 for Chinese samples. 
(Probable error = +0.24.) 



Koreans 

(141) 

! 

Man oh us 
(SO) 

Chinere 

of 

Manchu- 
ria (96) 

Northern 

Chinese 

(297) 

Eastern 
Chinese 
j (365) 

Southern 

Chinese 

(330) 

Koreans (141) - 


18*10 

3*97 

20*68 

25*37 

75*75 

Manchus (80) . 

18*10 


5 89 

17*71 

13*12 

43*58 

Chinese of Manchuria 

3.97 

5*89 


10*45 

11*64 

49*19 

(96). 

Northern Chinese (297) 

20*68 

17*71 

10*45 


32*75 

80*64 

Eastern Chinese (365) . 

25*37 

13*12 | 

11*64 

32*75 

.. 

49*58 

Southern Chinese (330) 

1 77*75 

43*58 1 

49*19 | 

' 80*64 

49*58 ! 



10. Table V gives the values of D 2 together with 
corresponding values of the probable error. 

Koreans show very great resemblance with the 
Chinese of Manchuria (.070±.013), and moderate 



Table V . — Values of D 2 for different Chinese samples. 
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but quite appreciable association with, the Northern 
(.217±.016) and Eastern (.284±.018) Chinese. The 
difference between the two latter coefficients 
(•067±.025) is not significant, which is not surprising 
since these two regions are actually contiguous. 

Manchus (.348 ±.028) are substantially differentiated, 
while the divergence from the Southern Chinese 
('767 ±.029) is still more marked. 

11. Manchus show fairly close resemblance with the 
Chinese of Manchuria (’136± , 020). Association with 
the Northern (.280±.023), and the Eastern ( , 199±‘018) 
Chinese is also quite appreciable, the difference between 
the two latter coefficients (‘081 ± '029) being again 
negligible. Divergence from the Koreans (.348 ±.028) 
is moderate, but is pronounced in the case of the Southern 
Chinese ('675 ±’035). 

12. ‘ The Chinese of Manchuria show great resem- 
blance with Koreans ('070±'013), suggesting strong 
intermixture or intense convergence, and very appre- 
ciable resemblance with Manchus (’I36±’020), Northern 
Chinese ('144±'01o) and Eastern Chinese (T54±'015). 
The Chinese of Manchuria would thus appear to have 
been derived largely from the Northern and Eastern 
provinces. They show marked divergence from the 
Southern Chinese (.664±.018). 

13. Northern Chinese. Resemblance is greatest with 
the Chinese of Manchuria (0'144±'015) and is fairly 
close with the Eastern Chinese (‘200 ± '012), Koreans 
(•217±-016) and Manchus (-280±-023). But divergence 
from the Southern Chinese ( , 517± , 019) is again quite 
marked. 

14. The Eastern Chinese occupy an intermediate 
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region and quite naturally show fairly close resemblance 
with all the other groups. Association is closest with 
the Chinese of Manchuria ('lot + ‘01 5), and is almost 
equally great with both the Northern Chinese 
('200 dL .012) and the Manchus (T99±'018). The 
resemblance with Southern Chinese ('285 ±'01 3) and 
the Koreans ('284± '01 8) is only a little less in degree, 
but is still quite pronounced. 

15. The Southern Chinese are markedly divergent 
from most of the other groups. They are almost equally 
differentiated from Koreans ('767±'029), the Manchus 
('675±'035), and the Chinese of Manchuria ('664±'018), 
and only to a slightly lower degree from the Northern 
Chinese ( - 517±'019). They show however an appre- 
ciable degree of resemblance with the Eastern Chinese 
('285±'013), which is not surprising as the eastern 
provinces are situated fairly close to the province of 
Kwangtung from which the southern group is drawn. 

16. We thus see that all the Chinese groups from the 
northern provinces e.g. the Chinese of Manchuria, 
Northern Chinese and Eastern Chinese are closely 
associated with one another, and all show fairly close 
resemblance with both Manchus and Koreans who also 
come from the north. The Southern Chinese on the 
other hand are clearly differentiated from practically 
all the northern groups, with the single exception of the 
Chinese from the eastern provinces (which are adjacent 
to Kwangtung) with whom they show fairly close 
association. 

Koreans and Manchus, although both show appre- 
ciable resemblances with all the Chinese groups from 
the north, are distinctly differentiated from each other. 
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They however resemble each other more closely than 
either of them resembles the Southern Chinese. 

17. If we confine our attention to the Chinese 
samples and look at Table Y as a whole and compare it 
with a map of China, we perceive a very simple relation- 
ship between geographical proximity and physical re- 
semblance : the smaller the distance betiveen any two 
regions the greater is the resemblance between the inhabi- 
tants of those two regions, or the greater the distance 
between any two regions the greater is the divergence 
between the inhabitants of those two regions. 

The Northern and Southern populations are in fact 
highly differentiated from each other, the change 
occurring gradually through the eastern provinces lying 
in the centre. 

18. It will be interesting to compare how the 
different characters vary from group to group. One 
way of doing this would be to determine the mier- class 
(or “extra-group” as it may be more conveniently called) 
standard deviations for the whole family, and compare 
these inter-class standard deviations with the corres- 
ponding intra-class S. D.’s * 


* The inter-class (or extra-group) variance is defined for any particular 
character by 

S 2 =J-S (M-Mff)* (3.0) 

where M is the average for the whole family, and M 5 is the mean for the 
gth group, and the summation V-s V ■ -, s . It will be seen from 

the above definition that S# ■■ -I , . ■ * separation (for the pth 

character) of each group-mean from the general mean. If we denote by a p 
a reliable intra-e lass standard deviation, then it represents the average 
separation of an individual from its own group-mean. thus represents 
the variation from group to group, while Gp represents the variation 
within the group. As already mentioned I have used throughput Korean 
values of intra-dass variances. 
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Table VI gives the average value of the ratio 2 s 2 /° 2 
for each character separately (for all the 12 provincial 
samples discussed in the present paper). Eemembering 
that the mean value of (M—M') 2 is simply 2 2 a , we 
notice that 2 S 2 /c 2 will give the mean value of D 2 = 
(M— M') 2 for the whole family for any particular charac- 
ter. The quantity 2 s 2 /c 2 therefore gives the average 
value of the coefficient of divergence (neglecting the 
small correcting term for the size of the samples) for 
any character for the family as a whole. 


T ab le VI. — Inter-class and intra-class standard deviations. 



(S«) 

interracial 

variance. 

(a«) 

Intraraeial 

variance. 

a 2 

2E* 

2 £* 
c* 

Head Length 

. 

4*823 

00*341 

5-219 

0*191 

Head Breadth 


5*167 

31*066 

3*007 

0*333 

Morphological Length 


4*436 

34*137 

3*849 

0*260 

Bizygomatic Breadth 


3*541 

24-340 

3*439 

0*281 

Nasal Height 


2*154 

10-774 

2*500 

0*400 

Nasal Breadth 


0*028 

7*949 

142*857 

0*007 

Cephalic Index 


3*311 

24*063 

3*723 

0*269 

Nasal Index . 


10*779 

08*777 

2*727 

0*369 

Morphological Facial Index 


1*199 

19*192 

8*000 

0*125 

Minimum Frontal Diameter 


0*892 

20*322 

11*389 

0*087 

Bigonial Diameter 


5*170 

33*014 

3*187 

0*313 

Physiological Face Length 


14*749 

47*594 

1*614 

0*610 

Internal Ocular Breadth 


0*392 

7*873 

10*040 

0*090 

External Ocular Breadth 


10*876 

17*970 

0*827 

1*210 

Height of Head 


2*086 

46*529 

11*161 

0*089 

Ear Length . 


3*985 

20*442 

2*566 

0*390 
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19. Looking at Col. (o) in Table VI we notice that 
tlte variations of Nasal Breadth ('007), Minimum Frontal 
Diameter (‘087), Height of the Head (’089) and Internal 
Ocular Breadth ('090) are extremely small, and therefore 
these characters remain practically constant for the 
whole family. 

Morphological Facial Index ('125), Head Length 
(•191), Morphological Face Length ('260), Cephalic Index 
(■269), Bizygomatic Breadth ('281), Bigonial Diameter 
('318), and Head Breadth (*333) are moderately variable, 
while the greatest variations within the family occur in 
Nasal Index ('367), Ear-Length ('390), Nasal Height 4 
('400), Physiological Face. Length ('610), and to a much 
more pronounced degree in the External Ocular Breadth 
( 1 - 210 ). 

20. A glance at Table 1(B) shows that among the 
C hin ese there is quite a gradual decrease in the External 
Ocular Breadth (from 95'6 mm. to 88' 1 mm.), Physio- 
logical Face Length (from 192T to 183'6), Ear-length 
(from 64'1 to 59'6), Morphological Face Length (from 
117'8 to 112'5), Bigonial Diameter (from 109'2 to 105'3) 
and Head Length (from 187'8 to 185*2), as we pass from 
the northern to the southern provinces. Koreans fall 
in line with the Chinese for every character except the 
Head Length, while Manckus differ only in Head 
Length and Physiological Face Length. 

21 . The present study indicates therefore that Nasal 
Breadth, Minimum Frontal Diameter, Height of the 
Head, and Internal Ocular Breadth are constant or 
family characteristics for the provincial samples dis- 
cussed here, while the variation within the family is 
most strongly marked in External Ocular Breadth, 
Ear-length, Morphological Face Length, Bigonial 
Diameter, Physiological Face Length and Head Length. 
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II. INDIAN ANDRQMANMARRIAGE 
CEREMONIES COMPARED,' 

By S'.'S. Mehta, b. ; a . 1 

If we trace the history of marriage among, 
the Hindus to the remotest RigYedic period,' 
it will be easy to note that from the very dawn 
of civilization the Hindus have considered marriage 
as a unifying act, not for merely conjugal ' relations 
but for life'-time. The restraint of sexual faithful- 
ness or what is termed ‘ in popular language as 
chastity came to be put on the sexual desire of ! 
the married couple. In the West in the primitive 
stage, observes Spencer, there was no marriage insti- 
tution and the sexual union was a matter of passing 
desire free from all sorts of permanent obligations. 
In the primitive society of the then flourishing 
Indians — Aryans — promiscuous intercourse was n&tT 
the rule but a stray feature. The Mahabharatd, 1 
no doubt 1 puts forth the instances of’ Kitmtr 1 and" 
Braiipadi, from which some critics might 1 be felt’ 
inolined t6 draw some unwarranted conclusions ■; hilt 
so 'far it is true 1 that id the Epic period - of 
Indian— Aryan—Givilization 11 propagation' 4 of rade * 
waS a predominant idea ; and a ' woman could bb‘ J 
permitted 11 to have childfOn- begotten in hbr by>- 
the best specimens of the race, as required 15 by’ 
the principles 1 of Eugenics. Eunti allowed hefSelf 
to* be treated by the best specimen of Troth- and- 
Burity, to have Yudhishthira begotten* in her; 
by* the ‘best specimen mfi' Hemisw to have Arjuna' 

■ 3 *' ■ 
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born in her ; and so on ; and so also did Draupadi 
marry actually the five brothers— the best spe- 
cimens of the race.' 

Moreover, in the marriage songs that are sung, 
we find three ideals treated as worth imitation: — 
Siva and Parvatx ; Rama and Slta; and Krishna 
and Rukmini. It would be a lengthy treatment 
ending in tediousness if attempts were made to 
explain why Krishna and Radha are not chosen 
as the subject of marriage songs but Krishnh 
and Rukmini ; for there are many reasons for it ; 
suffice it however to state that Krishna and 
Rukmini were legally and religiously married in 
a sense. Choice-marriage prevailed in some castes 
no doubt ; and Rama and Slta afford a perfect 
ideal of the type. Arjuna and Draupadi are a 
result of self-chosen marriage with a stake that had 
to be carried out ; and so was the marriage of Rama 
and Slta ; but that of Rama and Slta was hallowed 
with the highest type of Purity and Chastity, whereas 
Draupadi married all the five brothers. Again 
the ohoice-marriage of the Aryans has not much 
in common with the Love-marriage of the West 
till we oome down upon the times of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala, where few traces of the latter 
type are found as predominant, under Gmdharm 
Vivaha. 

Marriage, in all the eight time-honoured forms, 
is a sort of limitation imposed upon sexual rela- 
tions. There is no reason to repudiate the result 
arrived at by Western thinkers that as soon as 
men? in the primitive stage of civilization, began 
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to live in groups or families as we might call 
them now, they fell to fighting and that stage is 
known as the stage of strife ; and by experience 
they must have learnt that internal unity in a 
group could be preserved by custom. Organic 
unity secured, marriage must have proved as a 
means to raise groups to higher positions. 

In the next stage, according to the West, 
again men came to treat women as slaves ,* and 
in the third stage women must have commanded 
respect from men so as to make Love-marriage 
possible. In the East however all the eight 
forms of marriage have been treated of as per- 
missible ; and they include Love-marriage or 
Gandharva Vivaha ; of course Svayamvara being 
in some respects different from Gandharva Vivaha, 
as suggested above. The Sutra-kdras, the eminent 
Law-givers, specifically mention the following 
eight forms but prefer the first four to, the last 
four ; their names are : — Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, 
Prajapatya, Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasa and 
Paisdch. To try to define and explain each 
one of these forms would be to tire the 

reader out of patience, and it is but befitting 
to presume that many by this time have grown 
familiar with them. The hint given by one of 
the learned critics is important and it can be laid 
down here also by observing that the last form 
in the list denotes the most primitive form of 
civilization and the order from bottom to top is 
the order of ascent in civilization, till we teach 
the highest stage of Brahma Vivaha , which Is 
superior tp all the rest. 
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Side by side, moreover, it will* not t , be out. of 
place to make a *. few remarks on . matrimony 
among the Homans, * Prof. W. B. Me Daniel, Ph. 

’ D. of Pennsylvania University says .-—“The insti- 
tution of marriage among the Romans at least 
enjoyed as much respect as it is now accorded 
in the United States, and mo , people have ever 
regarded the rearing of children as more essential 
to the civic and religious interests of the State... 

A Roman union was a marriage ‘de convenance’, 
so that, as in ' Latin countries still, the bride 
and the groom often had to depend upon post- 
marital propinquity to ’develop .a love that may 
safely be assumed to precede most American 
marriages." 

Among the . ancient Romans, the three , forms 
of marriage that prevailed were the following : — 4 

a Sacramental. ceremony, ,the “confarreate” wedding, 
which was so called because the couple ate 
; together a cake of spelt as a sacred offering 
to Jupiter. Since persumably the ,Qod was once 
thought to reside in, the cake, this was really a 
communion service as well as .a mystical initiation 
pf the woman into the religious life of her 
t husband’s, family. As a matter of fact, .the 
“confoiTeate wedding'' was as impressive . and bind- 
ing as any that . sacerdotalism has ever evojved. $ 
It was the exclusive privilege and affliction ,,pf 
J&^trioiaps. Another method of marrying, j Pl&heie n 
. 4 a'; .its prigijp, was ampler,- fifing offepfied, fiy . ? a 
fictitious sale , of , to ,tfie groom. .Ja^he 

presence of five witnesses ,,.jpd ,of a ^ersqn p|o 
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held a pair of -scales, not as symbolizing the 
justice that should control matrimonial -relations, 
? but. ; as a relic of the day when money was not 
minted but had to be weighed, Simpler still, and 
apparently the earliest was the third process of 
constituting wedlock which demanded nothing but 
a year of .uninterrupted living together. Moreover, 
in this type of union the wife might conserve 
her wedlock and continue under * the same .control 
as before marriage by merely absenting : herself 
for .a period of three nights in that annual term. 
In other words, this .might be regarded as a sort 

? .of trial marriage to fix .upon one’s choice of 
Paterjamilias. 

Here it will ,xipt be ,, difficult to trace 

some points of resemblance between tbe early 
Aryan and Roman .marriages. The last form 
being peculiar to Ronrn,. similarity in some respects 
becomes striking in respect of the two first . forms. 
There was no betrothal among the early Romans. 
Among the Italians in an American city, betrothal 
is a purely .parental , affair. The girl often .does 

.even, know ^whom she is to, .marry, until the 
matter is all settled. In Italy and in America, 
the arrangements were made by the fathers or 
guardians .pf the .couple who .might at the time 
be of any. age, over, six. The pledge of. the groom 
to the bride might ,,be of, .iron ; ^ince . faphion 
sanctioned an ; ,iron engagement ring , .which the 
maiden wore on the third finger of her left hand, 
.jfrcan wbiph i fc wasbeliaved a merve .ran .straight 
to,,fipr jheart. t Thjis , shows ,that ,even the ■ I^ian 
^ Aryans reg^rdpd the,, left a ^wopnan'a bpdy 
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holier than the right side ; and the third' finger 
was regarded as more suited to the growth and 
steady nourishment of love. In later Roman 
folk-lore, the same link is called not a sinew but 
the “ Vena amoris”. 

With regard to the age of the couple, it was 
provided by Law among the early Romans that 
a girl could marry at 12 and the boy at 14 ; the 
girl usually waited to at least the latter age and 
the youth to his twenties. As a matter of fact, 
unmarried women with records of long expectancy 
have always been as rare in Rome as child 
mothers are common, and among the ancient 
Romans they seem to have been as phenomenal 
as in all ages among the Jews, 

In India nothing can be said about the rites 
and ceremonies of marriage ; in some castes some 
of these are performed and in others, other sets 
are performed ; but there are certain common 
features that go to distinguish a Hindu marriage 
from a non-Hindu marriage. The ages of marri- 
age moreover, are characterised by a difference ; 
some castes adopting one age and others another 
age as standard age. Sacred rites. Scriptural 
ceremonies cannot differ ; but customary practice 
is different as prevailing in different classes. 

The institution of marriage was looked up to 
with as much respect among the early Romans 
and in the United States of America as perhaps 
among the Hindus, both ancient and modern. 
The original idea of the root of marriage as 
understood by the Aryans and modern Hindus is 
to emancipate from the bonds of births and re- 
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births their own ancestors by the procreating and 
rearing of sons. The laws of Eugenics were well 
known to the Aryans as discovered from Charak 
and Susruta about which some stray suggestions 
have come to be made in their proper places above. 
It was and is more a religious interest inspired and 
religious merit accrued that can be deemed to be 
the prevailing idea of the Hindu belief ; whereas 
the rearing of children was regarded as more 
essential to the civio and religious interests of 
their States by the aforesaid two Western nations. 
“A Roman marriage was a marriage de convenance 
so that as in Latin countries still, the bride and 
the groom often had to depend upon post-marital 
propinquity to develop a love that may safely 
be assumed to precede most American marriages”, 
as observed by W. B. McDaniel. The three 
elaborate forms of marriage among the early 
Romans were (1) the sacramental ceremony or 
the conferreate wedding, which was so called 
because the couple ate together a cake of spelt 
as a sacred offering to Jupiter. It was regard- 
ed as a communion service as well as a mystical 
initiation of the woman into the religious life of 
her husband’s family. (2) The second method of 
marrying was Plebeian in its origin being effected 
by a fictitious sale of the bride to the groom 
in the presenoe of five witnesses and of a person 
who held a pair of scales not as symbolizing the 
justice that should control matrimonial relations 
but as a relic of the day when money was not 
minted and had to be weighed. (3) The third 
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method 'required a- year of - uninterrupted ‘living- 
together. This can be - considered as - a kind of> 
trial marriage to - fix • upon- one’s choice of * Pater* 
fcvftiilim. 

Moreover,' betrothal came into' vogue in later ' 
times. “Even among th’e Italians in an American- 
city,’ it ! may be [still] a purely parental 4 affair.' 
The girl often' does not • kndw whom 1 she- is to 
marry, until the matter* is- all 1 ’ settled.” So it is 
remarked' by Park ' and ! * Miller in- “Old Traits 
Transplanted". ■ There were again • spousal' gifts ■ 
sueh -as- a- ring and other things 1 The maiden 1 - 
wore it - on the third finger of her left hand from 
which it was believed that a nerve ran straight 
to her heart. In- later folklore, this link is called 
not a sinew but the “ Vena Amoris”. 

Legally among the early Bomans a girl could 1 
marry at 12 and a boy at 14 ; but in practice; 
the girl usually waited at least till the latter age and 
the youth to his twenties. Agaimfor the -marriage; 
the question of lucky and> unlucky days was as 
important ■ as among the - meticulous of to-day. It 
has been observed ‘that a bad' is laid on Tuesday* 
and Friday. Again the month* of- May is 5 only’ 
preserving its old ^ disrepute ^ whife" June whioh is- 
now id” sUoh high favour as “the month 4 ’ of bridesi w 
used 1 to be in' its first half j ust as bad as May.*- 
It was April that most ' enjoyed' the grace* of* 
VenuS. 

Further it is easy tb 0 nbt& sdilie : striking f sim&-‘ 
IdritieS ’ as in the <M&'' of (1) Parental aocferd^ (2) 
consent of the bride and- the gnobm to their’ 
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contract, and (3) the joining of right hands in the 
presence of witnesses, and (4) by the escorting of 
the bride to the husband’s home in procession. 
All these are treated separately prevailing among 
the early Romans and not all of them combined 
among the Hindus both of old and present gene- 
rations. Another noteworthy factor is the bridal 
costume which was tied with a “true lover’s knot 
of Hercules a trusted protection against the magic 
of an envious glance”. In respect of her garment 
again another peculiarity is noticable which is 
capable of being gathered from a Latin expression: — 
“to take the veil” which meant for the woman to 
take the vow of matrimony and not of celibacy. 
The groom in more civilized times used to divide 
the girl’s hair into six tresses with the point of 
a spear-like implement. Among the Hindus into 
three tresses from the day of marriage, the girl’s 
hair is divided ; and a widow’s hair into one 
tress. 

There are still further some points of similarity 
that deserve attention : (1) a garland of flowers the 
bride must wear during the matrimony ; (2) the 
opening scenes of marriage ceremonies were all at 
the house of the bride’s father among the Romans 
also; (3) A professional diviner (astrologer) ascer- 
tained the omens; (4) In the case of conferreate 
and Coemption weddings, the woman uttered an 
ancient formula of words that ( using typical 
names, as we may say “John Doe”) declared her 
Gaya where or when her husband was Gaius; 

4 
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A matron friend of the bride next brought the 
two, together for the solemn clasping of their 
right hands”; (5) The celebration was brought to 
the fall of night, so that when the evening star 
rose, the torchlight procession would form to 
escort the bride to her new home; This is strik- 
ingly similar to the Hindu marriage custom, and 
specially the Ifrahman marriage tradition;- (6)’ To 
quote the words of Prof Macdonnel, it can be 
said that there are well recognised customary 
rites performed as a mere form among 
the Hindus perhaps slightly, varied as in some 
cases r— "Again in simulation of that primitive 
(a) marriage by capture, the girl was torn from 
her mother’s arms with a feigned force. Her 
escort to the music of pipe players would' include 
besides the guest the usual uninvited multitude 
of the carious. As the parade proceeded (b) there 
were cries to the marriage god, much singing of 
course, satiric songs and (c) scramble for nuts 
which the groom was expected to shower among 
the omnipresent, small boys. Originally like the 
rice that is thrown to-day, this fruit, q£ a prolific 
tree symbolized fertility.” 

A page used to walk on each side of the 
bride, a third boy carried before her a torch of 
white* thorn as an averter of evil ; — with this we 
have to compare the soealled Halaman JQivdo 
— a quaint-looking lamp of seven wicks of the 
Hindus. They also displayed in the parade the 
gbi’s distaff and spindle. This is also kept for a 
similar purpose at the bride’s house, whose mother 
shows it over to the bridegroom. Having arrived at 
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the house they anointed the door posts with cal 
as a symbol of fat days to come and wound them 
with woolen fillets as a token of her own house* 
hold occupations, unless perhaps these acts were 
merely dedicatory rites to the deity. She made 
her first entrance by being lifted over the thre- 
shold either to guard against the ill omen of a 
stumble, or as a reminiscence of the days when 
exogamy even at the cost of violence was the 
marriage practice and the bride went in kicking 
and struggling in her captor’s arms. The rite 
similar to this among the Hindus is what is 
termed “Mobha-Vadhavavb” — meaning to say to 
adore and worship the long and strong central 
beam of the middle hall, wherein reside the god 
of welfare, Ganesh , with other minor deities. 

In this paper, only one point deserves more careful 
attention. It is the Sayamvara or self-choosing 
marriage i. e. when the bride, as a rule, selects her own 
husband. In this choice marriage, there are two 
modes of selecting the husband for the bride. 
The bride is either allowed to go round the high 
mandap , — something like au amphitheatre, — wherein 
are seated according to their ranks and dignities 
the rulers of kingdoms, small and great, in 
response to invitations which they received from 
the father . of thB bride, the self-choosing girl ; or 
the bride waits till the result of some valorous 
deed to fulfil the pledge made or the stake made 
by the bride’s father was announced duly. Under 
the first heading, fall the choice marriages of 
Indwmti and Carmyanti and under the second, 
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fall those of Situ and Draupadi. Sahuntala was 
married to Dusyanta, in a still different way and 
that is called the G&ndharva form of marriage, 
in which mere meeting one another attracts the 
heart of one to the other, and develops the passion 
of love which culminates eventually into the few 
rites essential to marriage with the formal sanc- 
tion of the father or the guardian. In the first 
noted two forms, the bride is exercising her choice 
under the protecting care of the father. But all 
these were prevalent among the warrior or 

Kshatrya class and never among the priestly class 
or even the Vaisya class. 

Sits aud Droupadi were bound down to the 
results of pledges or stakes laid down by Janaka 
and Drupada respectively ; whereas Indumati and 
Damayanti were free to make their own choice 
irrespective of any restriction in their way. Each 
ruler was introduced by woman who was 
quite familiar with the dynasties of all and the 
self-choosing bride went round the whole theatre 
with her if she was not prepossessed in favour 
of any one or prejudiced against some. In the 
case of Damayanti, she had already plighted her 
love to Ncda, and Nala had expressed his yearning 
desire before the Royal Elemingo to marry none 
but her ; whereas in the case of Indumati, it was 
a formal and regular introduction of all the 
assembled rulers that resulted ultimately in her 
choice of Aja , whose famous exploits as well as 
other merits were greatly sung by some bards 
previously so that till she approached him she 
underwent all the formalities and did not proceed 
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further for being introduced to other princes be- 
yond. So, this was one mode of choice marriage. 

In the case of Sita and Draupadi , however, 
stakes were made and it was formally announced 
from the very beginning that he who would wield 
or break the bow of Siva should marry Situ ; 
and that he who would pierce through the Fish 
revolving overhead only looking at the shadow 
reflected in a reservoir of water below, should 
marry Draupadi. 

These two therefore have been known to be 
the characteristic modes of celebrating the choice 
marriage. It is very striking that many forms of 
marriage among the ancient Romans were similar 
to those among the Hindus; but- the choice 
marriages prevailing among the Hindu military 
classes have not been mentioned in those books 
on Roman laws and customs that I have been 
able to lay my hands upon. 

So far as marital relation is concerned, two 
ideas are involved in its proper functioning among 
mankind, here, there and everywhere, viz, the 
element of physical necessity and that of spiritual 
need. The former alone is recognized and forms 
the basis of modern society in the West. Marriage 
is taken to be a civil contract, more or less 
binding on the parties according to the require- 
ments of the society to which the wedded couple 
belong. 

True marriage, however, signifies more than 
the above, viz, the union of souls for uplifting the 
condition of the bride and the groom towards 
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their mutual spiritual advancement. They are 
inspired with the common idea of co-operating 
with the laws of Nature. Jesus Christ, too, has 
observed, “Again I say unto you, that if two of 
yon shalll agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done fear them of 
my Father which in is Heaven”, Who can doubt 
the spiritual efficacy of such a spiritual union of 
the participants, when all the most powerful 
psychic forces of both the husband and the wife 
are directed towards one common mid ? It is in 
respect of such marriages that one thinks : — 
Marriages are made in heaven ; those whom 
God has joined, let no man put asunder”. 
(Mark X 9). * 


* This paper was read before the section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta, 
In January, 1928. 


III. MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By G. Ramadas, b. a., m. r, a. s. 

In these- days when the Social Reformers de- 
mand the law to restrict the marriageble age- of 
the Hindu girls and the- orthdox Hindus oppose 
it on the strength, of the* Sa&tras, it is but nec- 
essary to. study some of the customs and practices 
that are followed during the time of matrimony. 
Not only those- functions that; are prescribed: in 
the books but others- as wall, are found in practice 
amongst the wedding ceremonies ; the latter have 
the- support of traditional custom, and they are 
observed side by side with those that are ordained 
in the- religious codfes. These traditional operations 
when studied! in the proper light reveal to- us 
their significance and! I propose to- expound some 
of these, that are witnessed amongst the marriage 
ceremonies in Southern India. 

It is said that the Sastras of the Hindus 
ordain that girls should be married before they 
attain puberty. But this, law seems to, have bean 
strictly followed by the Brahmans and* other classes 
that claim equality with' them.. So- far as I 
know Brishthi-Karanams, Komatis and; the Kam sails 
are the other castes that, observe the custom of 
of child marriage. All other castes marry their 


wedded life are understood by the maid* 

In either kind of marriage, a function takes 
place on^ the last day and with it close- all* the 
wedding ceremonies. Though the real significance 
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of the ceremony is not understood it is performed 
because it is the custom. Before the meaning of 
that function is discussed it would be necessary 
to give a short description of it here. 

On the last day of the wedding, the bride and 
the bridgroom are given a bath and they are 
made to change the cloths which they were wear- 
ing on the previous days of wedding. Then they 
are made to give some offerings to the minor 
gods. They are then seated on a bed spread on a 
cot, and they then distribute pansiipari (betels 
and • betel-nuts and fruit to elderly couples. 
These preliminaries being finished, the bride 
is made to serve pan supari to her groom. 
While it is going on a cloth is hung in a 
loop just over and above the heads of the 
wedded pair and in it is placed a piece of 
sandalwood. The loop of cloth represents the cradle 
and the sandalwood is the infant. Then commences 
the ceremony of putting the infant in the cradle. 
All the matrons gather round and sing songs of lullaby 
rocking the loop to and fro. After sometime the 
piece of sandal-wood is taken out and is given 
into the arms of the bride, the mother of the make- 
believe infant. Then she is instructed to hand it over 
to the bridegroom saying, 'I have to attend to 
household duties. Kindly have the child until I 
finish them,’ Then the bridegroom is instructed 
to return it back saying, ‘I have to attend to 
office I cannot waste my time here with this 
infant’. Thus the function ends. This is how it 


la observed in the Telugu country in the wedding 
of immature girls. 
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I learn that a similar custom exists in the 
Tamil country also. Amongst the Oriyas who 
religiously follow the custom of child marriages, 
the bride and the bridegroom, from the time the 
pamgrahanam is finished, are, either made to sleep 
in one room, or, the bridegroom stands for a 
few minutes with his two feet on the bed in 
which the 'bride is lying and then goes away to 
sleep in a different place in that very house. 
Thus, for six days, from the second to the 7th 
days , they live together. 

What is the significance Of these customs? 
The serving of the pansiepari, the rocking of the 
supposed infant in a cradle, the dispute for the 
child, the three main features of the ceremony 
observed in the Telugu country, the bridegroom 
sleeping in the same room as the bride, or 
standing on the ‘bed of the bride, the custom 
followed in tne Oriya country, — are not these, 
though differently operated, one and the same in 
idea and significance ? Do they not clearly show 
that these practices are an imitation of the nuptials 
that would have happened had the 'bride been a woman 
and not a child ? 'It is exactly what happens in the 
ease -of post-puberty marriage ceremonials. Nuptial 
ceremony 'closes the -wedding. But in the child 
marriages this psuedo-nuptials had to be institut- 
ed since no wedding is complete without nuptials. 
!*rom this we may infer that in ancient times 
it was the law to marry the girls orily after they 
attained «n age wdien ftfaey could understand the 
duties of wedded 'life, These dtfilfi marriages must 
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consequently be later innovation. When this 
custom came into vogue it is difficult to say ; 
but how it came may be guessed. 

In ancient times only those boys that were 
found unfit for any other profession were trained 
as priests and they were given the initiation 
( upanayanam ) in their eighth year, i. e., when the 
8th year was current. In course of time a priestly 
class was formed and the girls also of that class 
had to undergo this initiation ceremony. Being 
girls they were declared to be unfit for it. So wedding 
and initiation were combined. The girl at the 
time of her marriage is invested with mounji, 
just as the boy at the time of upanayanam wears 
the mounji. The boys were given upanayanam 
when the 8th year of their age was current: — That 
was the law. So the proper age of marriage for 
the girls of this class was also fixed at eight. 
At this age the girl is known as Kanya ; at nine 
she becomes Rohini ; at ten Gourl ; afterwards 
she is a Rajasvald or matured girl. So she must 
be given away so that the giver might gain salvation, 
when she was only 8 years old, i, e., when the 
8th year of her age was current. That was the 
age fixed for ‘ Kanyn-danam ’ one of the most 
meritorious gifts prescribed in the Hindu Sssiras. As 
a last function of this gift of the girl, her parents 
thrice place her hand dipped in milk, in the hand 


of the bridegroom while the purohit repeats the 
following verse t 


Ashta-varshtl bhan&t kany^ putravat-palita may 3, 
•4ava dnsySmi datt& enehena pulyat&m. 

v year [ of her age ] she becomes a 
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Kanya . — Till now I brought her up like a son. 
Now I give her to you to serve you. Treat her 
kindly, and as your friend. 

Thus we see that the marriage of girls was 
instituted in imitation of the upanayanam cere- 
mony of the boys. But it does not stop with 
it. The ancient custom of uniting the bride and 
the bridegroom in nuptial knot could not be 
avoided ; and imitation nuptials got into vogue. 
That is the reason why the above described 
ceremony has been adopted in all communities 
which religiously follow the custom of child marriage. 

We have seen how child marriage came 
into vogue first in the priestly class. In course 
of time other classes that claim equality with 
the Brahmans adopted child marriage as well 
as the upanayanam for their boys. 

So far the custom prevalent in the Telugu 
country alone is considered. Similarly, in Orissa 
there are certain castes that follow the system 
of marrying their girls before puberty. Here also, 
the Brahmans are the first to follow this oustom. 
The panigrohanam ceremony amongst the Oriyas 
takes place on the second day of marriage. After 
this ceremony the boy and the girl are made to 
sleep in one room ; or, the bridegroom, before 
he retires to bed, must stand with his 'two 
feet on the bed in which the bride is lying. 
Thus every night till the 7th day of the marriage, 
they are made to behave as if they live together. 

These customs show clearly that in ancient 
times the marriage ceremonies ended with nuptials 
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in all classes in Southern India. But when, the 
system of child marriages was instituted, the 
nuptial ceremony was reduced to a mere shadow, 
and it is that shadow that is observed both in 
the Telugu country and in Orissa. Since no 
marriage can be said to be complete unless it is 
fended with pretended or real nuptials, it is better 
to put off the marriage of girls until they attain 
the age of discretion. I believe, that even the 
Sastras do not forbid keeping the girls unmarried 
until they grow up to that age. 


Just as the nuptials that consummate the 
marriage is reduced to a mere shadow, there is 
another function religiously observed which has also 
become a shadow of the original custom, necessarily 
observed in the old forgotten days. A short des- 
cription of it in, its; modern form may elucidate 
its real features in the old days. 


The function is known in the Telugu country 
by the name of ‘Stealing frolic? ; Mid rt rs observ- 
ed- on the last but one night of the marriage. 
At about 3 A. M. on that day, the bridegroom 
gees to the house of the bride and offers the last 
oblations to the fire and the lire is pat out. 
When be comes out, a silver emp with a cake 
in it is placed on the sill of the gateway that 


leads out of the house. The bridegroom runs 
away with it to his lodging. This is the main 
feature of tile fanctio®. That every member of 
tbe bridegrooma’ party may have some enjoyment 
of the game, it is extended to the whole party 
to sunrise ; every member of the 
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bridegroom's. party is privileged to* take away un- 
observed. any thing he could, lay his hands on, in the 
house, of the bride. All such things are secured in the 
house in. which the bridegroom, and. his party are 
lodged during the days of wedding ; and. they 
are all returned after the wedding ceremonies are 
finished. This does; not form a part o£ the function. 
The real function is. the bridegroom running away 
with the cup. While he so runs away, the brother 
and the cousins of the bride try to obstruct, and 
catch hold of him. He must escape and reach 
his lodging. 

This very function, is differently operated in 
©bias®, ©n the seventh day, for the Oriyas cele- 
brate' the* marriage- for nine days, the bridegroom 
gets up at about 4 A. M. before any other member 
of the household wakes up,, goes to the marriage 
pedestal,. Breaks the punia Jcfmbha placed there 
and runs away with a book or a vessel or gold 
ornament also kept on the pedestal for the purpose. 
He runs away to a house a little way off from 
the wedding house and spends the &th day there. 

This fwnctww ©£ stealing is observed in the 
Telugu, ©riya and Tamil countries;; though ii is 
the same i» idea, it is differently operated by 
these peoples. The nuptial ceremony, whether real 
or imitation, comes immediately after this ‘stealing 
frolic.’ So it appears that Ibis frolic had, in 
former times, to do much with the consummation 
of marriages. Abducting the girl from her home 
and marrying her must have been the ancient 
custom, This kind of marriage is in Sanskrit 
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called the RsJcshasa Viv&ha. We read of Krishna 
marrying Rukmini after taking her away from 
her father's house. Prithvi Raj married Sanjukta 
similarly. Many other examples of marriage by 
abduction may be observed in our stories and 
Purams. But in these stories it is said that the 
cause of abduction was that the parents of the 
bride did not consent to the union, though the 
bride loved the youngman. The ‘stealing frolic’ 
in the marriage is observed even when the girl 
is voluntarily given away. Even amongst those classes 
who perform post-puberty marriages, this frolic 
is observed. Then how did this custom came 
into vogue ? A study of the matrimonial customs 
still practised by some of the aboriginal tribes 
will reveal the origin of the stealing frolic. 

The Khonds or Kuis, Gonds and Koyas are the 
tribes that are, on linguistic grounds, classed among 
the Dravidians. Amongst all these people 
marriage takes place by abduction. The youngman 
selects a maid from amongst the young virgins 
of a totem different from his own and proposes 
to marry her. Having obtained her consent, he 
sends some of his relatives to the parents of the 
maid to propose marriage. Thus negotiations are 
carried on thrice, and each time presents are sent. At 
last the parents and relatives of both parties sit 
together and settle the bride-prioe. Then the 
bridegroom lies in wait to catch hold of his 
intended bride when she is alone, and unaccom- 
panied by anyone else. Finding such an opportunity, he 
catches hold Of her and oarries her away to his 
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hc|fuse. The girl resists much, yet yeilds at last. 
Hearing of this, her kith and kin armed with 
sticks and bludgeons run to her rescue and are 
met by the youth’s relatives similary provided 
with sticks. A scuffle ensues and at times ends 
in a .little blood-shed. After the first ebullition 
of anger is appeased, both the parties sit together 
and spend the time in eating, drinking and dancing. 
Cloths $re given to the parents of the bride, and 
the b^ide-price, if it has not been paid 
already will be paid then. Nuptials take place 
and The bride’s relatives return home. 

If the abducted maid does not like to marry 
that youth, she goes away during the time of 
the scuffle or after it.' The previous negotiations 
are cancelled. If the girl likes to marry the 
young man, and if her parents and relatives do 
not approve of the match, all negotiations 
take place only after the maid is carried off to 
her sweatheart’s home. Here is the custom of 
forcibly carrying away the maid in any case. 

As these tribes rise in civilization, the severity 
of the scuffle decreases and the mirth and for- 
malities during the time of negotiations increase. The 
nucleus of the whole marriage ceremonial is carrying 
away the maid forcibly from her parents’ home; 
and this amongst the most civilised tribes is 
reduced to a mere frolic ; and the bridegroom is 
made to run away with a silver cup, instead of 
with the bride. The fight between the parties is 
represented by the jest of the little resistance 
offered to the bridegroom by the brothers and 
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cousins of the bride. Majority of even the moire 
advanced tribes still observe the custom of paying Jche 
bride-price. In these days it has gone up to tfhou- 
sands, Thus among such tribes civilisation has te/nded 
to enable the bride’s parents to acquire wealth/. In 
such families it is considered to be a blessing to 
have female children. The payment of ja price 
and then carrying away the girl has W'en the ■ 
custom in India amongst some aboriginal tribes 
only ; and a study of such customs show their 
ethnological kinship. ajj? •. 



IV. SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
IN INDIA. * 

BY B. S. Guha, M. A., PS. D., 

( Zoological Survey of India , ) 

Writing in the year 1908 Dr. John Beddoe, 
one of the most eminent English anthropologists 
of his generation spoke of the “the enormous and 
almost incalculable mass of anthropological mate- 
rials that India offered to the student”. 1 During 
the decade that has followed Dr. Beddoe’s writings 
a considerable mass of valuable information has 
been gathered both by Government initiative and 
private enterprise, but the work done has been 
chiefly of the ‘Survey’ kind. Such a Survey is 
essential as a preliminary step for furnishing the 
first general outline of the entire field of operation 
but its value depends not so much for the picture 
it offers, which by reason of its covering a large 
ground is apt to be superficial, but for enabling 
us to realise the gaps in our knowledge and 
directing our attention to the spots where deeper 
and more exact enquiries are likely to be most 
successful. And no properly planned anthropological 
research can be said to be complete until this 
Work of reconnaissance is followed up by intensive 
investigations. The great work of the Sarasin 

* Being the Presidential Address of the Anthropology section, 
of the Fifteenth Annual meeting of the Indian Science Congress, 
held in Calcutta in January 1928. 

1 Preface to L. K. A. Iyer’s The Cochin Tribes and Caslesj 
Tol l, page IV. 1909. Madras. 
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brothers on the Yeddas may be cited as an 
example of what a study of this kind ought to 
be. In India proper a survey of the physical 
characters of the population bas been undertaken 
by Risley, Thurston, Waddel, and in a few instances 
more exact and definite enquiries have also been 
made, such as those of Ujfalvy and Stein in 
North-western and Lapicque and Schmidt in 
Southern India, Due, however, to the lack of specially 
trained men and want of proper appreciation of 
the value of such work intensive studies have not 
yet taken place in India in any systematic manner, 
with the result that our knowledge of the somatic 
characters of her people is seriously defective. 
Fortunately at present there are signs of a better 
understanding of the importance of such studies 
in this country and a more fully equipped agency 
for the work is also available. In order, therefore, 
the investigations conducted in future should bear 
the utmost result, it is first of all necessary to 
know the main desiderata in the existing data 
and understand the problems that have been 
brought to the front for solution, Consequently 
it will be my endeavour in the present address 
to set forth the chief gaps in our knowledge 
and bring to your notice the points which hold 
the keys as it were to the entire question. 

The materials at our disposal regarding the 
ifeojcsd cheaters of the people 9f Ip#* concern 
almost exclusively the living population. Of the 
races that fired during the long prehistoric period, 
revealed by extensive finds of artifacts through- 
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out the country, we know practically nothing. 
In taking stock of our knowledge it will be 
necessary at the start to confine ourselves to the 
former and then determine how far its final solution 
depends on a proper unfolding of the racial history 
of the past. 

The outstanding problems concerning the former 
are: 3 The correct affiliation of the aboriginal 
population of India. There seems to be a general 
agreement regarding the dominant type among 
these people, which is characterised by long head, 
flat broad nose, short stature, wavy to curly hair 
and very dark complexion. The eye is open and 
round and the face orthognathic. The researches 
of the Sarasin brothers in Ceylon, of Rudolf 
Martin in Malay Peninsula, and of Dr. Fritz 
Sarasin in Celebes, have shown that it is racially 
akin to the Yeddas, the Sakais, and the Toalas 
of the above-mentioned regions and together with 
the Australians form a very primitive and exten- 
sive raoial family which at One time occupied a 
great part of the Southern world. Judging from 
its areas of occupation which are either marginal 
or inhospitable hills and forests, to which it must 
have been driven by invading races — there is no 
doubt that the race is very old in India. We 
have, however, no positive archeological evidence 
of its earliest occupation — the only early site 
which Has definitely disclosed this type does got 
go beyond the stage of iron in Southern India. 
The point that has to be considered, is, as to 

* The People of India by Sir H, Risky p* 15, 
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whether these people really form a homogeneous 
race in spite of linguistic and cultural differences 
or whether there are more than one racial type 
concealed among them. 

The presence of a Negrito element in the 
aboriginal population of India has been sus- 
pected for a long time but no definite 
evidence of its existence has so far been found. 
Thus in the opinion of the Sarasin brothers, “no 
one has yet succeeded in finding wooly hair in 
India” (Ergibinissi natur-wissen chaftichen torschun- 
gen out Cylon Bd. Ill p. 355), a view which ■ has 
also received the support of Turner [Trans. Roy. 
soc. Edin, vol XI p. 114) Lapique (Rev. Scientific 
VI July 1906,) Thurston (Tribes and Castes of S. 
India, vol I, Introduction,) and Risley. To quote the 
last-named author, ‘although the terms,’ “wooly” 
and “frizzly” have been loosely applied to the wavy 
hair, not uncommon among the Dravidians, no 
good observer has as yet found among any of the 
Indian races a head of hair that could be correctly 
described as wooly.’ 

While the general type is certainly wavy or 
curly, instances of wooly or frizzly hair may actu- 
ally occur (though not found so far *) among some 
of these people or as is likely their reported presence 
may really be due to superficial observation and 
the failure to distinguish between extremely curly 
and genuine wooly or frizzly hair. The question, 

* Since writing the above I was fortunate enough in finding a 
genuine Negrito tribe in the interior of Cochin Hills (Nature, 
liay 19, 1928) and Dr. J, H. Hutton has also discovered traces 
of the same in the Naga Hills of Assam. (Man in India, Decent 
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however, cannot be decided, until samples of these 
hairs a ke collected and submitted to microscopic 
examination by competent persons. Regarding the 
pre^rince of a Negritoid element in the Indian 
continent, it has been further argued, and with a 
Certain amount of plausibility, that even if the present, 
inhabitants do not show any such trait, its presence 
in the Andaman islands is a strong point in favour 
of its having been in India at one time. A care* 
ful enquiry among the Andamanese tribes, however, 
does not show any relic of migration from India ; 
all the evidence strongly pointing to their move- 
ment from Further India where in the Semaugs 
we have still living a kindred tribe. To settle the 
question beyond doubt, a search for communal 
cemeteries and other possible ancient sites in India 
is necessary, to find out if there is any skeletal 
remains which show definite Negrito characterestics. 
Aside from the question of the existence or 
otherwise of the Negrito element in the aboriginal 
population of India, so far as the two main linguistic 
divisions of these tribes are concerned, namely the 
Austria and the Dra vidian, all the evidence avail- 
able, in my opinion, go to support Risley’s 
contention of their fundamental Somatic unity. There 
is no important physical character in which the 
Austric-speaking tribes of this group differ from that 
of the Dravidian-speaking ones. Consequently, it 
would considerably clear up the issue if the Somatic 
and Ethnic characters of these people are not mixed 
up, biffi are treated independently. It will in that 
case not only narrow down our field of enquiry and 
effect a simpler solution of the entire problem of 
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their cultural origins, but may possibly also supply 
us with important materials regarding their 1 migra- 
tions and contact with other races, 

2 A more intricate problem however is the settlement 
oj the so-called Dravidian question. To put it 
briefly, are there sufficient materials for us to as- 
cribe definite physical type to the people that may 
be supposed to have introduced Dravidian languages 
in this country ? At the present time the Dravidian- 
speaking peoples are concentrated in Southern and 
Central India with the exception of the Brahuis 
who are physically akin to the other tribes of 
Beluchistan. Leaving them aside, therefore, the 
former present at least three distinct racial elements, 
namely dolieo-platyrrhine or Veddah- Australoid type, 
a dolico-leptorrhine or Mediterranian type and a 
bracliy-leptorrhine or Alpine type. 

The measurements published by Thurston and 
others comprise 120 Tulu-speaking people from South 
Canara, 550 Malayalam-speaking people from Malabar, 
571 Tamils from Madras and Tinnevelley, two 
Ganarese groups of 410 and 290 individuals from 
Mysore and the districts of Bellary and Karnool 
respectively, 356 Telegus from the same districts, 
147 men from the Nilgiri Hills and 385 people 
belonging to the various jungle tribes. Analysis 
of the above data on regional lines shows that 
the main concentration of braehy-cephaly is in 
tlae North-western part of the Madras Presidency, 
between latitudes 16 and 12 North and* Up to 
longitude 78 E; South of latitude 12, on the 
Western Coasts and the Nilgiri Hills the people 
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appear to be predominantly dolico-cephalic ; on the 
East from Madras downwards dolico-eephaly is 
dominant again. In other words, the Deccan proper 
or the tableland between the two Ghats seems to 
be characterised by brachy-cephaly, whereas in the 
region south of it, including the two coastal strips, 
dolico-cephaly is supreme. In the Northern brachy- 
cephalic region there is either a predominance of 
or a tendency towards leptorrhiny. In the dolico- 
cephalic western region leptorrhiny is dominant 
but in the south-western part the tendency is 
towards platyrrhiny — a charaetrestic marked in the 
lower classes throughout the Presidency and is 
most strongly emphasised among the jungle tribes. 
In short, the dominant type in the North-west 
appears to be brachy-leptorrhine, in the youth-west 
dolico-leptorrhine, whereas in the South-east it 
tends to be dohco-platyrrhine. 

In discussing racial affinities, language is not 
regarded as a safe guide, but in the present case 
a consideration of the physical data in the light of 
linguistic affiliations of the different groups considered, 
yields certain interesting results, as it shows that 
the languages, which indicate the greatest influence 
of Sanskrit, are spoken by people exhibiting marked 
differences from those whose languages reveal much 
less evidence of such influence. Thus Tamil, which 
is certainly least influenced by Sanskrit and is the 
oldest of the Dravidian tongues is spoken by the 
people* in the sputh-eastern part of the Madras 
Presidency, from Madras to Cape Comorin and 
extending on the west as far as the Nilgiris and 
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who are on the whole, among all the groups of 
whom we possess metric data, the nearest approach 
to the dolico-platyrrhine type dominant among the 
jungle folks. 

When we come to Telugu, which is the second 
most important Dravidian language and shows a 
comparatively larger Sanskritie influence, we find 
it to be spoken by people between Madras and 
Ganjam up to latitude 18 North and extending 
as far as the Bellary and Anantpur districts or 
longitude 78 on the West who are much more 
brachy-cephalic and leptorrhine, A comparison with 
the Tamil-speaking people shows that the mean 
oephalic index of 358 Telegus is 77'9, or 2’7 
units higher than the mean index of 571 Tamils, 
which is 75*2 only. If, however, a comparison is 
made with the Canarese and the Marathi-speaking 
peoples of the same districts, whose languages 
show either a marked influence of or is derived 
from Sanskrit a striking contrast is at once 
noticeable. The mean cephalic index of 290 Canarese 
is one unit and that of 90 Marathis 3 ’5 units 
higher than that of the Telegus. On the other 
hand, the mean Nasal Index of the latter are 
8 points and 1*6 units higher than those of the 
Canarese and the Marathis. Lastly, Malayalam 
which also shows strong influence of Sanskrit is 
spoken by people in the South-western coastal belt of 
the Peninsula, who are markedly dolico-leptorrhine. 
Similarly, within each linguistic division if the 
Brahmans are compared with other groups, the 
former are found to he much more leptorrhine 
than the rest. 
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Taking the two factors together it shows : 

(i) an increasing association between brachy- 
cephaly and leptorrhiny accompanied by a 
falling tendency towards platyrrhiny, and 

(ii) a close association of Samskritic influence 
with leptorrhiny. 

We have unfortunately no metrical data east 
of longitude 78 but a consideration of them shows, 
that the southernmost extension of the brachy- 
leptorrhine type goes as far as latitude 12 or 
roughly the point where the Ghats merge into 
the Nilgiri Hills, forming the southern boundary 
of the Deccan proper. Whether the movement 
of this type reaches as far as the Ghats on this 
side we are not certain. North of latitude 16, 
along the western littoral we find the extension 
of this type upto Guzerat. Whether there has 
been a gradual deterioration of this type (as is 
probable) in this southward movement, our 
materials are not enough to come to a definite 
conclusion, but, there appears . to be no doubt 
that in its movement from the West to the East 
there *has been a gradual falling off of this type. 
In the light of the deductions mentioned above 
we may reasonably infer that this falling off in 
the brachy-leptorrhine type has been due to the 
miscegenation with a dolico-platyrrhine element 
With which it increasingly came in contact. We 
may take it, therefore, that the brachy-leptorrhine 
type is an intrusive racial element from the 
North-west moving along the margin of the 
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Western Ghats up to latitude 12 and has gradually 
diminished as it progressed southwards, when the 
fundamental type presumably has been dolico- 
cephalic. 

This would bring the original somatic charac- 
ters of the Telegu and Tamil people into one 
group, the former losing its characteristics gradu- 
ally towards the west, as it came into contact 
with the broad-headed invaders, the latter, except 
in isolated classes, preserving its almost native 
purity to-day. In the course of his investigations 
Thurston 3 observed this difference of head-form 
among the inhabitants of Southern India,— for 
writing in 1909 he remarked, “whatever may have been 
the influence which has brought about the existing 
sub-brachy-cephalie or mesaticephalio type in 
northern areas, this influence has not extended 
southward into the Tamil and Malayalam land 
where Dravidian map remains dolico or subdolieo”. 
"We have seen the light thrown by language on 
this question, which is supported by our regional 
analysis of the existing materials and which, 
therefore, may be regarded as the probable reason. 
It cannot, however, be considered as beyond doubt, 
until the anthropometry of the Telegu country 
east of lopgitude 78 as well as the skeletal 
materials in the numerous prehistoric sites in the 
Deocan confirm it. It is fortunate that under the 
leadership of Mr. Ghulam Yazdani who is ener- 
gatically excavating the ancient archaeological 
remains in the Nizam’s Dominions, we may soon 

3 The Tribee and Castes of Southern India Vol I* Introduction. 
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be able to fin'd some human crania, Which will 
Supply conclusive evidence for the solution of the 
whole problem. 

Similarly though the association of leptorrhiny 
With Samskrit language is indicated, the presence 
of the dolicO-leptorrhine element in Malabar as 
the result of this influence, cannot be regarded as 
certain uhtil the excavations of prehistoric sites 
of this region reveal human craiiiia which support 
the above hypothesis. The skulls fourid by Mr. 
$ea at Adittanallur, in the Tiunevalley district, 
hoWever, Show a distinct tendency towards platyr- 
rhiny, aS Well as a loW cranial vault and prominent 
supra-orbital regions characterestic of the Veddah- 
AustfaloM group. Material help can be furnished 
here by trained philologists, if they have the 
hardihood to undertake field-investigatiOns of the 
languages of the aboriginal tribes of Southern 
India who are reported to spedk corrupt forms 
Of Dravidian languages ih the same Way as has 
been done in the Red Indian languages of North 
America. For the researches undertaken by the 
pttpife of P&feT Stflstaidf 4 in the Australian 
languages jUst before the War, indicate the possibi- 
lity Of a relationship between the Dravidian, 
Papuan and Australian languages, thOUgh nothing 
pbsitive can be said till intensive investigations 
take place in this country. If such a relation- 
ship Okn be Shown to exist by future researches 
the entire Dravidian problem Will be Solved, a‘s a 

* Die OUdermg der Australischen Sprachen, Anthropose, 

i>. m m% 
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definite correlation will then be established between 
it and the Vedda- Australoid race. The evidence 
of physical anthropology (on existing data) as 
indicated above tend on the whole to support 
this view, which was first propounded by Risley 
and Turner, The Mediterranean affinities of the 
Dravidian culture, disclosed in recent researches in 
that case can be regarded as due to culture 
migrations without eonnoting anything about the 
race. Whether such a theory is borne out or 
not, there is no evidence either somatic or 
archeological for the view that has lately become 
fashionable in India and which seeks to make the 
Dravidian man responsible for the Indus civilization 
as well as that of Sumer, for both of whom are, 
intimately associated with brachycephalic people 
as the recently discovered skulls in the Pre- 
Sorgonic sites at Kish 5 and El-abaid and 
Mohenjodaro indicate. 

3. The third ‘problem deals with the existence 
of the ‘ Aryo-Dravidian ’ race. In describing the 
population of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Risley, ealled|them ‘Aryo-Dravidian’ i.e. the 
result of the admixture of the Aryan and Dra- 
vidian speaking races, on the ground that the 
data published by him, show the preponderance 
of a type marked by dolico-cephaly and increased 
Nasal Index. In studying the distribution of 
racial types in the North-western part of India, the 
available metric data indicate that the dominant 
element in this region is characterised by dolico- 


* Excavations at Kith* by S. Langdon pp. 115-1 23. Paris 1924. 
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cephaly and true leptorrhiny, which is present 
throughout Northern Rajputana, the Punjab and 
Kashmir, also probably including- Afganistan and 
extending in varying proportion as far north as 
Yarkand. The skulls found at Sialkot, and the 
recently excavated sites of Nal and Mohenjo-daro 
reveal the same characteristics. So the present 
racial element may be said to be the continuation 
of the type dominant from the earliest known times, 
As disclosed in Risley’s measurements there is a 
sharp break in the eastward extension of this 
type which does not go beyond the boundaries 
of the Punjab, to any appreciable extent. The 
question, therefore is whether this represents the 
real state of things, or, the break is to be 
regarded as unreal, considering the known facts 
of history ? Now, the anthropometrical measurements 
published in Risley’s name were actually taken by 
Mr. Chandi Singh, a clerk in the office of Mr. 
J. C. Nesfield, then Inspector of Schools, who 
supervised him. 6 In the year 1896, however 
Surgeon Captain Drake-Brockman, P. R. C. S., M. D., 
took a large series of measurements of the various 
castes in the United Provinces, under the auspices 
of the local Government. The detailed individual 
measurments are not available but the averages 
have been published by Sir William Crooke. So 
far as the stature and cephalic index are concerned, 
there is not much difference between the two 
series, but when the nasal index is considered a 
great difference is at once noticed. The mean 

8 Preface to Tribes and Castes of Bengal — Anthropometic data 
VaL L 1891. 
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nasal index for 420 Rajputs and 455 Brahmans 
as measured by Dr. Brockman are 63*8 and 59*1 
respectively whereas the average nasal index for 
1'0& Rajputs and 100 Brahmans published by 
JRisley are 777 and 74*6 respectively. In attempt- 
ing to determine the comparative reliability of 
these conflicting sets of measurments, not only 

the high medical qualification of Dr. Drake-Brock- 
man and the much,,, larger series examined by hito 
have to be taken info consideration but also the fact 
that neither Mr. Nesfield nor his assistant Chandi 
Singh can in any way be regarded as' having 
had trainning in anthropometry ; and it is well- 
known that the correct measurment of the nasal 
length requires considerable anatomicl experience. 
On the other hand, it may also be possible that 
the technique employed by Dr. Drake Brockman 
in his measurments was somewhat different. The 
only skull of known antiquity found at Bayaha 
near Agra tends to support Dr. BrOckman’s con- 
clusione rather than those of Risley. It is time 
therefore that the importance Of this question ib 
realised and an intensive investigation is undertaken 
into the facial composition of the people of this 
region, as R£siey*s current theory as shown above 
is open to serious doubt. Besides, as definitely 
determining the limit of the eastward extension 
of the racial type dominant in the Punjab, such 
a® enquiry will dear up many obscure points in 
the racial history of the entire Northern India. 

4 . The fourth problem is the distribution of 
ike Brti6hy~tephaUc Alpine type. A survey of the 
physical characters of the present population of 
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India shows that along the entire Western littoral 
from Guzerat down to Coorg we find the continua- 
tion of the brachy-oephalic Alpine type. This 
element is dominant among the Guzrati, Marathi 
and the people of Coorg. As we have already 
seen, in the south it does not extend beyond latitude 
12, and beyond longitude 78 E in the Deccan, as 
far as our present knowledge indicates. 

In Upper India, however, from Benaras out- 
wards up to we hnd the gradual increase 

of a b^oad-headed element whose maximum intensity 
is seen in the population of Bengal. In Bengal 
proper dominance of brachy-cephaly is associated 
■^yijhh leptorrhiny specially among the upper classes 
W,here jthe leptorrhine element is greater than in 
any other part of India outside the Punjab, if 
the data published by Risley are to «be trusted. 
In accounting for this brachycpphalic factor in 
Bengal, Risley supposed the influence of a Mon- 
golian race seen on its outskirts. Ap examination 
pf the Mongolian tribes along the boundaries qf 
Bengal sbPF ( s they W e hot homogeneous. 
The hrachy-platyrrhipe element is predominant in 
the squth-eastern part bordering qn But m % whfceas 
ip the Brahmaputra valley it strpgly inclines 

tpFabds the dolicp-plp-tyrthme, 

type being dominant only along the Sikkim and 
Nepal borders, ftp ippnga), .op the hftSfl 

the main concentnaHnn .of the tmaohyfl^ptprxhine 
element is in the southern or de%lp Jjefide© jvifc 
^adual decrease towards the nprth and the .eas^ 
Brides, the Bengali type is differentiated from 
the Lepcha and kindred in Fbgin alpne of 
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all the Mongolian types a marked presence of 
leptorrhiny is found by having a more prominent 
nose. In studying the racial anatomy of the nose 
it is not enough to rely on the relation of the 
length and the breadth of the nose, the prominence 
or otherwise of the entire nasal skeleton has to 
be taken into account, Risley was therefore right 
in making the latter as the deciding factor in 
comparing the nasal characters of the Mongalian 
and other races. In this measurement of the 
Bengali people, however, the test by which the 
prominence of the nasal skeleton could be judged, 
namely the biorbito-nasal-index was not taken 
except in the case of a solitary group. In the 
absence of this test, consequently, his conclusion 
of the Mongolian origin of the Bengali people was 
not justified on the basis of his own data. Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar has shown, in his interesting 
account of the cultural affinities of the Brahmans 
of Guzerat with the Kayasthas of Bengal the 
identity of a large number of surnames of these 
two groups. 7 A comparison of the anthropometry 
of these two, therefore, is instructive. The average 
stature of the Nagar Brahmans as given by 
Risley is 1643 ra. m. against 1636 ,m. m. of the 
Bengali Kayasthas. The average Cephalic and 
Nasal Indices of the former are 79 ‘7 and 731 
against 78 '2 and 70 ‘3 of the latter. The average 
biorbito-nasal-index of the Nagar Brahmans is 
136*7 but in the case of the Bangali Kayasthas 
the fignre is not available but judging from that 


7 


huHMt. Antiquary pp. 7-37. 1911, 
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of the Chandals of Bengal (one of the lowest 
classes of the population) which is 114'0, the 
value of this Index in the case of the Bengali 
Kayasthas could not be much different. Further, 
when the data are analysed it is found that 63% of 
the Nagar Brahmans are braehy-cephalic and 53% are 
leptorrhine against 60% brachy and 75%. leptorrhine 
in the Bengali Kayasthas. It is, therefore, difficult 
to understand how the one could have ‘Scythia’, 
and the other Mongolian origin. Besides as Rai 
Bahadur Rainaprasad Chanda 8 has pointed out, •' 
— and he incidentally was the first to show the 
weaknesses in Risley’s thebry—that the typical 
Mongolian' characteristic^ such as the presence of an 
epicanthic fold, and the absence' of bodily hair are not 
to be found among the Bengalis. This must not 
be taken to mean that Mongolian admixture iS 
denied altogether in Bengal,-— it is simply mCtot 
that it is not sufficient to explain the dominant 
type in Bengal ; the only way it seems to" 
account for it is to link it up with that of the 
Western Littoral through Central India, of which 
as we have already noticed there is some probabi- 
lity judging from the identity of surnames. It 
is in the central* region, therefore, that investiga- 
tion is necessary to' find out bow far the continuity . 
of type exists from Bombay to Bengal. 1 The 
origin of this brachy-eephalic Alpine type in India 
was hitherto unexplained, The recent discovery 
of brachy- cephalic crania in Sindh has lent some 

8 The Indo-Aryans part 1, pp. 69*?0. 
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probability to the theory of a very early migra- 
tion of this element in India. But its extension 
both in the South and in the East will never 
be fully understood until archaeological excavation 
of the numerous prehistoric sites yields skeletal 
materials showing these characteristics. The 
excavation of the Copper Age remains in the 
Chota-Nagpur districts discovered by Rai Sarat 
Chandra Roy Bahadur would be of great signi- 
ficance as they may not improbably throw some 
light on the racial origins of the people of Bengal. 

Prom a consideration of the foregoing facts it 
would appear that the greatest necessity in the 
field of Indian anthropology is the excavation of 
the archaeological sites in search of remains of 
prehistoric inhabitants, for not only the racial 
history of ancient India cannot be reconstructed 
without its aid but it also holds, as already stated, 
the secret of the somatic relationships of the 
present population of India. In the long history 
of this country whose true antiquity is being 
revealed, the only document that we possess 
bearing on the physical constitution of its past 
inhabitants are the two skulls from Bayana and 
Sialkot, the skulls from an Iron age site at 
Adittanallur and the recent finds in the Indus 
Valley. Outside of these we have no materials 
for our guidance. In his account of the first two 
of the above skulls, which constitutes almost our 
sole literature on the subject, Sir Arthur Keith 
has remarked, — “There is no anthropological prob- 
lem more in need of investigation than that of 
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the prehistoric inhabitants of India. We all wish 
to see applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light the ancient races of Europe. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that there are 
hidden away in more recent deposits of river 
valleys and caves, in prehistoric isolated interments 
and communal cemetries, records of the ancient 
races of India. They have not been seen nor 
found because they have not been patiently and 
systematically looked for”. 9 It is true as Sir 
Arthur Keith has noted that no systematic search 
has been made for the skeletel remains of the 
prehistoric races of India, and considering the 
vast number of ancient sites in this country and 
their accessibility, the lack of interest in these 
explorations is certainly deplorable, but, what is 
worse and^excusable is the irresponsible manner 
in which such materials were treated, when luck 
put them in the hands of our explorers. A great 
part of literature on the pre-historic and early historic 
sites in India is tragic reading, but not a trace 
of them could now be found anywhere in this 
country. In his account of the excavation of the 
Great Temple mound at Indrapura in the Gorakh- 
pur district which roughly corresponded to the 
ancient Kingdom of Kosala and assigned to the 
4th century A. D., 10 Mr. Carlleyle, 13 late of 
the Archaeological Survey, writes “I have called 

0 The Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society p. 663, 1917, 
Bombay, 

10 Catalogue and Handbook of the Archceological Collections in the 
Indian Museum by Jolm Anderson, Part II 1883 Cal. 
pp. 121423, 

11 Report of Tours in the Central Boat and Gomhhpur in 1874-75 
and 187646. pp. 79-80. 1879, Calcutta. 
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this, a^skeleton mound’, because I found five ‘human 
skeletons in it. One of the skulls found had a 
very projecting jaw exactly like that of a Negro. 
This belonged to the skeleton of a male nearly 
6 feet in length ; but close alongside of it I 
found the skeleton of a female, 5 feet 6 inches 
in length, the facial part of the skull of whioh 
had a straight even profile. Another skeleton was 
placed across or upon the doorway of one of 
the temples. Four of the skeletons had their 
heads placed towards the north but the fifth was 
placed the reverse way”. In another part of the 
same temple, the writer observes, “A human skeleton 
lay across the doorway. Two more human skeletons 
of a male and a female lay nearly side by side, 
while a fourth skeleton lay just beyond the wall 
toward the west.” 

Similarly in his excellent work on the \ Indian 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities, 12 Bruce- 
Foote records the discovery of a human skeleton 
lying in a flexed position in a large stc|ue circle 
in Central Mysore near Savandurga rock. In 
describing the cairns numbering over 268 at 
Jewurgi in the Shorapur district in the Madras 
Presidency, Meadows Taylor 13 mentions the 
discovery in one of them of numerous human .skeletons 
%hich are mostly of small size as to height but 
having bows of unusual thickness and' strength*. In 
a Neolithic tomb in South Mirzapore, Cockburn 14 
_______ " ’ 

1 s Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy \ pp, 33940, Vol. 

XXIV, 1S73 Dublin. 

Indian Antiquary Vol. I, p. 150. 
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found ‘the complete fossilized skeleton of an adult 
male’. 

■Not a trace of .the skeleton mentioned above, 
and many more recorded 'in the accounts of .the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites of India not 
mentioned here, could be found at present. One 
would naturally like to know what has become 
of them — these documents that are of priceless value 
in the reconstruction of our ancient history. It 
is unfortunate but nevertheless true, that hitherto 
archeology in India meant only the reading of 
some Sanskrit inscriptions and the preservation of 
ancient monuments. While they are undoubtedly 
necessary they are only some of the means to an 
end whioh is the reconstruction of the ancient 
history of a particular land and people. In Europe 
as well as in Central America, not to speak of 
Egypt and the Near East, the unrecorded history 
has been .unearthed by its aid, but in order to 
be able to do so the fundamental unity of archeo- 
iogy and anthropology has first to be realized. 
Neither in Europe, nor in Egypt or America 
such splendid work would have been possible if 
the help and co-operation of anthropologists were 
not sought, -for the culture' pr civilization of a 
people is ,a complex whole and its full, study 
involves the researches of different lines of 
workers. 

Actually how much can be acheived by the 
combined efforts of scientists with pure archaeo- 
logists is to be seen in Pumpelley’s excavation 
of Anau where the teamwork of geologists, 
anthropologists, zoologists and archaeologists added so 
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much to our knowledge of the ancient civilization 
of South-western Siberia. In the excavation of 
our archaeological sites, this aspect of the question 
has to be more fully recognised than it has hitherto 
been in this country not only for the complete- 
ness of the work, but also for the proper 
handling and preservation of such of its finds — 
specially the bones — which require special treat- 
ment in the hands of experts if they are not to 
be irreparably damaged. Fortunately the discovery 
of the Indus Civilization has aroused keen interest 
in the importance and urgency of archaeological 
studies, and in Sir John Marshall we have a 
man of wide learning and experience who can be 
depended upon to direct such investigations on 
truly scientific lines. We may, therefore, 
confidently hope that the neglect and irresponsibi- 
lity shown in the past which led to the loss 
and destruction of much of the discovered skeletal 
remains of India's prehistoric inhabitants, will not 
be repeated in future but a more systematic 
search will be made for them. In that way we 
will be able gradually to add to our knowledge 
of the physical characters of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of India, which alone will enable 
us to understand her present racial affiliations. 


V. LAWS OF EUGENICS & THE INSTITUTION 
OF MARRIAGE AMONGST HINDUS. 

By S. S. Mehta, b. a. 

Eugenics is the Science of Race-Culture. It 
is easy to see that the agriculturist aims at the 
improvement of his corn ; and the Eugenist in a 
similar way aims at the improvement of the human 
race. The main object of the agriculturist is to 
produce the best kind of corn and that of the 
Eugenist is to produce the best species of mankind, 
that is to say, men who would be both sound 
in body and mind. He tries to examine, regulate and 
reform as well as improve in reforming, everything 
pertaining to Man such as his form, his colour, his 
habits and his performances i.e. everything pertaining 
to Man as an individual as well as a species in the 
kingdoms of nature. And although man is the 
highest and most important of the known living 
creatures on the earth, yet very little attention 
appears to have been paid to this important 
branch of study, till our eyes were opened to the 
various ways in which most of the leading prin- 
ciples of Eugenics appeared to have been applied 
in practice by Hindu Legislators. The Vedic times, 
the Epic age and the Rationalistic period all tend 
to show how the principles of this useful Science 
were observed in ancient times, ceremoniously by 
the Hindus who have handed down the tradition 
to the generations of the civilized twentieth century, 
when Science in all its branches is making rapid 
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strides, in order to cope "with the varying needs 
and exigencies of the hour. 


At the present moment, moreover, Europe and 
America have begun to realize the importance of 
Eugenics ; and yet there is no legal sanction or no 
tradition that enforces the application of Eugenic Laws 
upon the people of the West in our times. The 
ancestors of the Hindus, however, were the first 
to realise the grand truth and the most import- 
ant efficacy of these laws and, by legislation,- they 
applied them to the Social Organism ; so that for 
ages together i. e., the three ages noted above, 
there was peace, prosperity and further progress 
alt round. 


Now it is a truism that the foremost 
in the development of the race of main is 
the seed. The Hindu story of creation ait a whole 
starts with the Holden Egg 4 — * ‘ifrranyagar bha" — 
Bfahmand^ of the Supreme Egg, Sdfira andYifya 
are other terms meaning' semen. Scr Viry£ 6f 
himan seed isr the fifSt sdbject of study in Eugehies, 
Our Hindu scriptural texts have laid strict injunc- 
tions fof the oBservahed of Erahmattharya ; and 
what is HralimaiAkrys# ifeif #!®eh ihtefpieted' id 
brief ? It is a vow of 
Hr fir noffiiig but the 
maturing human £eBd. k ft #a&* 
alone that student fife 
in great sanotity ; add i 
upon as the great future 5 fiogtf of tie 
underwent Tapas of austerities' in Md# to 
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and become fit to produce a healthy raOe by 
entering the life of a N&garika or Citizen full- 
fledged — that ia to say, a Grihasth Nagarika — a 
house-holder or Citizen. 

Again, great respect was shown to the man 
who preserved Brahmaeharya for the longest 
period. An Aditya-Brahmach&ri who preserved 
his seed for the whole of his life was admired 
the most ; and he that observed Brahmaeharya 
up to the 48th year was considered as one best 
suited for entry into Grihasthasrama. So, it is 
easy to see that 25 years was the minimum age 
at which a Brahmachari might enter into matri- 
monial life. Consequently, it is clear that 
great care was taken in the Hindu Society , 
of earlier days to preserve and ripen the human - 
seed, so that it might beget a healthy human 
race. On the other hand, again, a Brahmana, or 
a Kshatriya or. a Vaishya — was considered to 
have degenerated and become a Sudra, if 
he failed to enter into the order of Brahma- 
charya in time ; in fact, delay in so entering 
condemned a twice-born man to be a Sudra. 
In the Upanishads there is a story about the 
father of Swetaketu, who neglected and delayed 
the act of initiating the son into the order of Brah- 
maeharya, by making it late for him to be invested 
with the Sacred Thread ; and his son had to suffer,- 
as a consequence of it, a regular degradation. 

The next point of moment in Eugenics, is 
Mating. The Hindu Legislators enjoin that 

■ 9 
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persons of unsound mind or suffering from 
diseases that are capable of being communicated 
from parent to progeny, shall not marry, i. e., 
persons suffering from leprosy, siphilis, ghenorrhea, 
consumption, rheumatism and such others shall 
not be allowed to produce their kind, and thus 

pollute the race. A Brahmaehari who had passed 
the required period of time in ripening the semen, 
was not allowed free choice of mating and was 
restricted from sowing the seed in any soil 
indifferently. In fact, he too, was not to be 

guided by the dictates of his juvenile passions. 

The whole Hindu Society was thus based on 
the laws of heredity. The legislation, too, pro- 

ceeded on the line of believing that the seed 
imparts not only the physical but even the 

intellectual and moral qualities of parents to their 
progeny ; and that inherited proclivities were 
perfected by practice, and become ingrained in the 
coming generations. Castes were originally meant to 
be marriage groups ; and as such they were intended 
to carry on the same profession by marrying 
among themselves. Thus the threads of different 
professions were carried on unbroken. For instance, 
the Brahmana would choose, under normal con- 
ditions, his spouse from the caste to which he 
belonged ; and his children would bring to perfec- 
tion the same vocation for which he was trained; 
a man of warlike pursuits would do so in his 
own caste 5 and similarly also, a trader too in 
pS own caste. Castes, however, were not a srUall 
group ; and notwithstanding this, there was a fear 
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of inbreeding proving a source of weak progeny 
by tiie law of heredity. To ward off this evil 
effect, marriages among “Sapinpas" i. e. the issues 
of the same fore-fathers were prevented ; and 
among higher classes, marriages among “Sagotris” 
were prohibited, i. e., among the descendants of 
the same Rishi ; and among still higher class 
Brahmans, the same were banned as occurring 
among the descendants of four Gotras viz. that of 
the groom’s father, of his mother’s father, of the 
father of his mother’s mother and of the father 
of his father’s mother. 

On the other hand, it will be seen from 
numerous instances that new blood was imported 
from distant places. Evidence is not wanting to 
show that Hindu Kings married the daughters 
of Greek Kings ; some of them married the 
daughters of Patala Loka, i. e., the inhabitants 
of Peru, Mexico and such other places - and 
marriages between Indians on the one hand, and 
Nepalese, Tibetans, Kabulis and Persians were of 
frequent occurrence. Kaikeyi, one of the queens 
of King Dasharatha was the daughter of the 
King of Kabul. Instances could be multiplied 
from the Ratnayana and the Mahabharata as 
well as, from the great writings of Kalidasa, the 
poet of poets. 

This observance of Eugenical Law was meant 
for the propagation and perfection of the race. 
On the other hand, what is known as Varna 
Sankara or sensual inter-mingling of different castes 
was looked down upon, with an eye of contempt. 
Manu encourages even this Varna Sankara only 
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for the purpose of raising the race, so that he 
has been ever careful and cautious about permitt- 
ing the bringing in of the seed of a more learned, 
more valorous or more intelligent person. This 
is not freely allowed nor indulged in. For instance, 
a hero like Arjuna bewails the evil fate of the 
army on the battle field of Panipat , which was 
impending upon them as a consequence of the 
devastating war that would bring in its train 
mixture of castes and would eventually destroy 
the traditions of the race. 

At this stage, it will not he out of place to 
tackle the word Eugenics and examine it to some 
length, in the light of what is written above and 
also what is understood at present by the enlight- 
ened world of Science. Sir Francis Gal ton, it is 
said, used the word in 1884 ; and in 1904, he 
delivered a lecture on the subject in the course' 
of which he defined it, gave its scope and aim 
and treated it in a lengthy manner, before the 
Sociological Association of London. It is the study 
of ageneies under social control that improve or 
impair the racial qualities of future generations, 
either physically or mentally, 

Here it can be explained by observing that 
all matters in regard to which the Hindus of 
earliear days practically followed the principles of 
Eugenics, were put under religious injunctions. In 
case of marriage, heredity and environment were 
the chief factors to determine the fitness or other- 
wise of the race ; and so, the laws forbidding marriage 
in certain cases as well as those enjoining marriage, 
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have been directed towards improving heredity as 
well as environment. In onr days, somehow or 
other, these are not regularly observed in all the 
various forms and to the greatest possible extent 
to which they were observed in ancient times. 
During the Vedic period, the period of law-givers 
and the Puranic times these principles of Eugenics 
had made their mark ; and the Aryans of earlier 
days had already exercised full vision and deep 
insight into the laws and customs relating to 
matrimonial alliances. Even medical works such 
as those of Bagbhatta .and Sushruta and Charaka 
contain profuse remarks to show the validity of 
Eugenical laws and their application. Learning 
was promoted and it was one of the main factors 
to constitute the fitness of children in becoming 
good citizens ; Brahmacharya came next. Sdttvic 
food, such as milk, rice, wheat, potatoes,, fruits 
and such other substances, contributed to the 
growth of fit and healthy citizenship. Brahma- 
charya or celibate student’s life was passed in a 
forest hermitage or in any open place where 
sanitary conditions were of the best. The very 
Hymns composed by the Vedic Sages and selected 
for being recited at the time of celebrating the 
various marriage ceremonies go to prove that the 
Eugenic laws have been duly applied at every step 
of the procedure in marriage. In fine, the marriages 
of clean, healthy, intelligent and virtuous couples 
have even been regarded as the only producers of 
a great fit Race, Ours is all symbolical ; and 
yet the Vedas as well as all other Scriptural 
Texts from which recitals are made at the time 
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of celebrating the marriage, purport to state that 
the selection of men and women physically 
sound and strong, intellectually developed 
and morally high, as well as abiding by all 
the prevailing ethico-soeial code, must be made 
for the sacred nuptial tie. Legislators such as 
Manu and Yajnavalkya were rigidly scrupulous 
about begetting good and well-fitted citizens, but 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Yaisyas followed 
their precepts as rigidly for a few generations ; 
and as time glided by, some of them grew loose 
and the selection failed to be made with the 
same rigid scrupulousness as before. Mixture of 
blood was the result to a large extent, and mixture 
■of- blood increased with enormous bounds a little 
prior to and during the so-called Middle Ages. 
In fact, the evils of society against which Eugenics— 
both Science and Art — is trying to take' steps by 
way of remedying ill-assorted marriages as well 
as the so-called Birth-control by means of physi- 
cal and surgical appliances, had never existed in 
Hindu Society up to the time of the Mahabharata 
and later Puranas. The healthy effects and con- 
sequences of observing Eugenical laws existed in a 
prominent way, and made themselves manifest in 
different forms. In the meantime, Yoga and Yogjc 
practice in the forms of abstemiousness, self- 
abnegation and the like came to the help of marriage- 
laws based on Eugenics ; and Birth-control oould 
foe effected yitfoou|& much trouble as well as without 
opposing the forkings and functionings of Nature 
in the human organism. 
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Gotras and Pravaras, be it repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, were taken into consideration, 
Marriages were celebrated between the bride and 
the groom in the same caste and in the same 
place of residence as far as possible; but if the 
selection was not likely to be a happy one, the 
same caste in a distant place offered scope for 
selection. But for the purpose of avoiding the 
evils arising out of consanguinity of blood, the 
same Gotras were avoided, but not the same 
Pravaras. It will be a little out of place to 
explain what these two terms signify ; suffice it 
to observe that persons born in the same family 
could not marry, at seven, ten and even fourteen 
pedigrees remote. The Aryans of India were 
all regarded as born of the same seven 
or eight great Kishis or Sages who gave 

their names to the Gotras and Pravaras ; 
and up to date men and women are prohibited 
from marrying if they belong to the same Gotras ; 
or if they are Sapindas or common ancestor 
descended from the great importance of this 
rule— which is purely an Eugenieal rule lay in the 
fact that if marriages would be cemented among 
such, the issues would be quite effete and they 
would not constitute good citizens, even as 
Western science has proved in our days of pro- 
gressive civilization. 

It may be noted, again, in passing* that during 
the Vedic Period, Brahmans and Kshatriyas were 
rmt rigid castes but mere social classes and they 
could intermarry, if the latter had undergone 
certain .purificatory rites, such as composing Yedic 
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Mantras and others as well as of performing 
certain deeds that were calculated to give them 
a higher lift in the social order of classes. On 
the other hand, since there are instances of Brahmans 
having been degraded into the Kshatriya class — such 
as the instance of Bharadvaja becoming a Kshatriya, 
it can be concluded that if Eugenical laws were 
not observed with a clear understanding that would 
not have been the case. For the welfare of 
society, intellectual fitness, was regarded as more 
momentous than mere physical fitness, and hence 
the Brahmans came to be considered as superior 
to the Kshatriyas. * 

— — :o :'o:o : 
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* This paper was read before the section of Anthropology at the 
fifteenth session of tho Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta 
to January, 1928, 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. THE PONDANS OF CALICUT. 

The Pondans to whom Thurston in his classic 
work 'The Castes and Tribes of South India ’ 
devotes a short paragraph with a quotation from 
H. A. Stuart’s Census report, form a small caste 
whose name and traditional occupation are little 
known even among their near neighbours. They 
were brought to the author’s notice in the course 
of an investigation into the peoples of the West 
Coast, whose occupation to-day is palanquin bearing, 
which is traditionally said to be one of those 
originally assigned to the maritime community of 
fishermen. The Palanquin or Manchcd is a kind 
of hammock slung on a pole and carried by 4 
bearers, 2 at each end who intone musically ‘Eh 
Hoorn, Hoom Hoorn’ as they trot along. Origi- 
nally manchals were ‘a distinguished means of 
conveyance reserved, only for chieftains’. Later 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas only could use a 
manchal ; the usual palanquin bearers for these 
high castemen were, as to-day, the Palliehans or 
the Paiappur Nayars, to give them their more 
honorific designation. Nowadays the use of the 
manchal especially in certain places along the 
coast or in the interior where other modes of 
transport are neither easy nor available, is general, 
not being restricted to any caste, and the bearers 
employed belong to the fisherman class— among 

10 
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the Mnkkuvas there is no special section for this 
work though among the Mogayas there is one 
called the Boyis (both Hindu and Christian); Nasrani 
and Chettan xians too and the tapper class ( Thiya, 
Billava, etc), are so employed In fact taking 
to this occupation to-day is a simple question of 
wages and not a matter of caste or tradition. 

The Pondans are not Pallichans— the sight of 
whom according to a Malayalam proverb brings 
on pain in the limbs and suggests a ride in the 
manchal— and do palanquin duty for the Zamorin 
only during his visits to the Temple and not for 
any other chieftain or Kshatriya or Brahman. 
Most of the Pondans are now doing ‘petty busi- 
ness’, their occupation to-day being ‘trade’. The 
women sell sundry articles of food and some men tend 
cattle. Their number nearly 36 years ago was 38 
and has not undergone any marked decrease ; there 
are to-day only 5 families and about 26 adults. 
Due to the abandonment of the original occupa- 
tion — only 2 families are now occupationally attached 
to the Zamorin — and the natural changes brought 
on by time and other factors in the Zamorin’s 
court, the caste is likely to get lost as an entity 
in the near future. The Pondans are in receipt 
of a fixed monthly allowance of grain and other 
requirements from the Zamorin. Many years ago 
22 families of Pondans with two leaders were 
brought away from the ‘JPandya Rajyam\ 11 of 
which with one leader stopped at Cochin as 
intended, for rendering palanquin service to the 
Raja of Cochin — my Pondan informant assures 
m® their descendants live to-day at Thirupanitbura — 
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the other 11 with the leader coming to Calicut 
for service under the Zamorin. The Pondans, 
according to my informant, are of ‘Vellala caste \ 
of ‘Aya Kulam of ‘Sri Krishna Varggam' and the 
descendants of Nandagopan and Devaki. The name 
was not newly bestowed on them after their 
arrival on this coast and so may be a corruption 
of ‘Pogondans’ understood by Stuart, to be the 
palanquin-bearers of the Idayans of the East coast. 
That shepherds of the East coast did send out 
waves of migrants to the West coast is a tradi- 
tional claim more likely based on fact. e. g. Mr. 
Kannan Nair states in the Malabar Quarterly 
Review (1903) that the Gopas, a section of Nayars 
living in the southern part of Kerala and the 
Konars of Poondurai near Erode, belong originally 
to the same tribe. The Pondans however have 
no connection with the Nayars while the Pallichans 
belong to a subsection of Nayars. In fact my 
Pondan informant took a pride in comparing his 
people to the ‘Tamil Brahmans’ ( Pattars ) of 
Malabar whom they resemble, in spite of many 
differences, more than any one else. In personal 
appearance they are like the Pattars down to the 
east coast chignon but they sport a moustache. 
Their marriages are of the pre-puberty kind and 
the customs observed during pregnancy, childbirth, 
marriage and funeral are all like those of the 
Tamil Brahmans. The wife is taken to her house 
for child-birth and returns to her husband’s home 
only after all the delivery rites are over. The 
Pondans do not wear ordinarily the sacred thread 
though they do so on marriage and funeral 
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occasions. Among the festivals they observe the 
important are the Kartlngai, the Makara jPongal 
and Deepavali. As regards their food, they do 
not exclude fish and flesh from their dietary. 
The inheritance is according to the usual Bast- 
coast ‘Makkathayam’ i. e. the succession is in the 
male line. Their everyday language is a mixture 
more of Malayalam with mutilated Tamil words, 
a sort of Tamilo-Malayalam. Though not considered 
‘high* in social status they do not pollute the 
higher castes by their proximity. There is no 
distance pollution in their case ; the Zamorin who 
is ordinarily polluted by the touch of any Tamilian 
has granted them from the beginning this special 
privilege. * 


S. T. Moses, m. a., f. z. s. 


* This paper was read before the section of Anthropology at 
the fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at 
Calcutta in January, 1928, 


II. STREE-ACHAR IN WEST BENGAL. 


Everybody knows that Hindu Marriages are 
performed with shastric rites and incantations of 
Mantras. But there is also another side of the 
shield. Along with these shastric rites, a body 
of customary rites, known as stree-achar have grown 
up, which varies from place to place, from district 
to district. In the following lines we have tried 
to give a fairly accurate description of Stree-achar, 
as it obtains among the upper castes of West 
Bengal. 

Th6 day before the marriage, the Barankula, 
the welcoming winnow fan and the Baran-dala, the 
welcoming shallow basket have to be arranged. 
This is the starting point of Stree-achar. The 
Barandala contains a little Ganges mud, a small 
stone, a conch shell, collyrium, turmeric, a small 
mirror, a comb, a small pradip or earthen lamp, 
vermilion, sandal wood, white mustard seed, Mas- 
halm, a kind of pulse, rice, Issanmd ( a kind of 
root), myrobalan, a bunch of ripe plantain, curd, 
unhusked paddy, Duhgrass, flowers, a small knife, 
a bit of copper, a little ghee , and Sastik or rice 
paste made into a little heap. The winnowing fan 
is also similarly arranged. It contains a little 
unhusked paddy spread out on it, an unpeeled 
plantain, and four little earthen pots, each con- 
taining rice, maskalai , and turmeric. These small 
earthen jars or ghats are smeared with turmeric. 
The whole thing is covered with a silken cloth. 
After the bridegroom has taken hie bath, he is 
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made to stand on a little dais, specially erected 
for the purpose. The winnowing fan is moved 
before him in a graceful arc by a sadhaba, a 
woman whose husband is alive. Then the 
Barandala is raised up to him and each particular 
article that it contains is touched on his forehead. 
A tika or mark of sandal and curds is put 
between his eyebrows. This may be called the 
inaugural ceremony of Stree-achar, the first recog- 
nition of the man as a bridegroom. He has no 
other function to perform the whole day. The 
bride-groom is smeared with turmeric before his 
bath. After the bath is over, turmeric, oil and 
sweets are distributed among the nieghbours. This 
is said to ensure a happy married life and healthy 

progenies. The bride has to go through a similar 
ceremony. 

The next ceremony of Stree-achar is performed 
in the early dawn of the marriage day in the 
bride’s house. Some sadhabas or married women 
sit together in the early morning and cry ulu, 
ulu, an auspicious ejaculation of joy. The conch 
shell is blown, and tom-toms and shanai strike 
up a joyful tune. Curds, Chira (a preparation of 
rice), and sugar are mixed up together and three 
or five sadhabas are fed with it by another 
sadhaba. After the feeding is over the whole 
company take a good repast and disperse. This 
is called Dadhi-mangal ceremony, or the auspicious 
ceremony of curds. 

Next we come to the day of marriage. The 
bride -groom arrives in the evening. Some hours 
before many sadhabas go to fetch water. This is 
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called Jalsadha ceremony. They take a little 
, water from the house of the bride and go on 
^collecting water from the houses of three or five 
f neighbours, and last of all, they go to a neigh- 
bouring tank or river to make the pitcher full to 
the brim. A winnowing fan and a small shallow 
basket is taken on the head to the river- bank. 
The lady who goes with the winnowing fan on 
her head puts on a trail of a new napkin smeared 
in turmeric. This is called Sohag-lotan, or the 
trail of love. After she returns from the river 
side, her husband comes to her and cuts off the 
trail with one stroke of the axe and carries it 
home in a basket. 

The bride is taken out and is made to place 
her left foot on a flat wicker work, specially 
made for the purpose. A sadhaba or a married 
woman also places her left foot on the wicker 
work. A bundle of straw is then taken and lighted. 
It is taken three times round the left foot of 
the bride, and then three times round the left 
foot of the sadhaba. The bundle is then spread 
out, and the bride stretches her hand to the fire 
and feels its heat while taking the name of the 
bridegroom. Then she is bathed in the water 
that was collected in the evening. She then 
changes her cloth and goes to her chamber, A 
red thread with Mona muni (a kind of fruit) is 
put on her neck. After retiring to her chamber 
an earthen handi, full of water is placed before 
her and she weighs the water out in a small 
bamboo basket, as big as a man’s hand, which is 
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called pali. Two ariea nuts are placed in her 
mouth, one on each side, but she should not 
chew them. --''f 

We have described the welcoming fan and the 
welcoming basket. Another important article of 
welcome becomes necessary after the arrival of 
the bride-groom in the bride’s house. It is called 
Sree, or representation of good fortune and beauty. 
It is a small temple shaped heap placed on a 
disc, ';!§) ade of a mixed paste of rice and maskalai. 
It is beautifully decorated, and oil is poured on 
its head. The sil, the pounding slab of the 
household is placed on the floor and four plantain 
trees are placed on its four corners. The bride- 
groom is marched on to this sil by a bevy of 
ladies, and he stands on it in an erect posture. 
He is then given a welcome by the barandalct 
and the sree by some married woman, preferably 
an agnate relation of the bride. The fruits of the 
Dhatura tree are cut into two and their stones 
are taken out carefully without injuring the 
pericarp. Twenty eight such cup-shaped fruits 
are then arranged on a disc and a lighted wicker 
is then placed on each of those. The disc with 
its lamps of Dhatura fruits is then thrown oveir 
the head of the bridegroom. An earthen lamp 
with its covering disc, is also waved before the 
bridegroom. Fourteen threads each to the length 
of the bridegroom from the crown of his head to 
his toe are then put tightly round his right 
wrist. A paste of Heghamla a mixture of spices, 
is applied on his breast. A shuttle is put in his 
hand, and he is asked to bleat like a Iamb. A 
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I pad-lock and key is handed over to the bride- 
N,, groom and he is asked to close the lock. 
After the lock is closed, it is thrown into water. 
This is symbolical of the closing of the mouth 
of the bridegroom, so that he may not quarrel 
with the bride in after-life. The bridegroom’s 
hands are then tied with a piece of creeper by 
a lady. The bridegroom’s party pays a ransom to 
her and makes the bridegroom free. The bride- 
groom then washes the hands of the lady who 
tied him up with the creeper. The bride is then 
seated on a wooden plank and carried seven 
times round the bridegroom. The bride and the 
bridegroom are then seated face to face, and the 
latter is allowed to exchange looks with the bride. 
This finishes the 'stree-achar prior to the actual 
marriage ceremony. The marriage ceremony proper 
begins now ; and the priest offers the bride to the 
bridegroom with due incantations and shastrie 
rites. The bridegroom accepts the offer and 
undertakes to maintain his wife. He has not to 
utter a useless formula as in Christian marriages, 
that he should love his wife and none else during 
coverture. After the marriage is over, the wearing 
cloths of the bride and the bridegroom are tied 
up with another piece of cloth. 

The bride and the bridegroom retire to their 
sleeping chamber for the night. Ladies gather 
round them, and make themselves merry in all 
imaginable ways; jests, mirth and songs go round 
freely. The bride and the bridegroom play with 

U 
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Jeouris by tossing them up in the air and Patching 
them in the palm of their hands. The baranhula 
is then brought up, and the bride takes out tjjgp’ 
four little pots, containing riee and maslccM, 
She throws out their contents with her left hand, 
and the bridegroom has to refill them with his 
right hand. The mra or disc that served as a 
covering to the auspicious lamp, used during 
marriage, is then brought to the bridegroom and 
he has to cover it with the cloth that he wears. 
He has then to take the name of his wife and 
make a promise, three times, that he would try 
to cover all faults and blemishes of his wife. No 
one is free from faults. It is not for the husband 
to expose his wife before other members of the 
household or nieghbours. The bridegroom carries 
a Janti, the familiar nut-cracker, in his hand. 
The bride has also to carry a Kajallata , or collyrium- 
holder. The betel nuts that the bride carried in 
her mouth during the early part of stree-achar 
are then out with the Janti of the bridegroom. 
He is given some pieces out of them inside a 
betel leaf, folded and dressed in the ordinary way. 
It is believed by taking the nut that the bride 
carried in her mouth, the bridegroom becomes 
partial to her and begins to dote upon her from 
the very moment. It must be remembered in 
this connection that the bulk of the stree-achar 
ceremony takes place in the bride’s house . after 
the arrival of the bridegroom in the evening of 
the marriage day. The bride’s party have the 
upperhand over the bridegroom. It is said that 
a bridegroom is no better than a chore or a 
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thief, that is to say, the bidegroom should not 
'"assert himself in any way. He should not wrangle. 
He should put up with everything quietly as 
though he has come to the bride’s bouse like a 
criminal, the whole of the stree-achar ceremony 
is directed with one end in view to rivet the 
affection of the bridegroom on the bride, and to 
make him subservient to her. 

Next morning some shadhabas go to the bridal 
chamber to take out the bridegroom’s bed. They 
charge a small fee from the bridegroom for doing 
the work. The bridegroom then goes to the parlour 
and is allowed to take a little rest. Just before taking 
their bath, the bride-groom and the bride are made to 
stand on the sil as in the night previous. The 
bridegroom takes a little vermilion on the little 
finger of his right hand, and describes a small 
image on the back of the bride. The bride does 
the same on the back of the bridegroom with the 
little finger of her left hand. A little water is 
then put on their head, and they take their baths 
separately. After their bath is finished they per- 
form kusundika ceremony if they happen to belong 
to a twice-born caste. In Sudra marriages kusundika 
ceremony does .not take place, the kusundika is 
a purely shastric ceremony. It occupies some 
hours. Its duration depends upon the Veda 
according to which it is performed. Many mantras 
or incantations are uttered during kusundika and a 
Tctjna or burning of clarified butter takes plape 
according to shastric rites. The kusundika sets 
the final seal of the shastras, as it were, to the 
marriage and makes it valid and binding on the 
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parties. Although marriage without Jcumndika x 
is no marriage at all, yet if a bridegroom dies^f 
before Jcusnndika the bride is doomed to perpetf^ 
widowhood. ^ 

There is a ceremony called hanahanjali. It' 
is performed just when the married couple are 
about to depart for their home in the afternoon or 
evening of the day after marriage. The bride 
winnows the earth, thrown out before a hole in 
which mice live, and takes a rupee, and offers 
them both to an elderly member of her house. 
The bride and the bridegroom are then seated 
together and baran is made in the usual way. 
This is the parting ceremony and it is similar to 
the welcome baran. The lady, who gives the 
parting to bride, wipes her feet with the end 
of her cloth. 


We next come to the bridegroom’s house. The 
married couple have come and there is great 
rejoicing in the household. Ladies flock to the 
outer door. A pitcher of water is thrown under 
the conveyance, be it a palanquin or a carriage, 
that has brought in the married couple. A little 
milk and alia, a solution of lac, are put into a 
stone plate. The bride stands with her left foot 
on this plate. The bridegroom places his left 
hand, palm uppermost on the head of the bride. 
The bride then holds a pitcher full of water in her 
left arm, and a fish with scales and a little ball 
of powdered rice paste in her left palm. The 
Uran h then made to the married couple withl 
the winnowing fan and the welcoming basket. 
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The bridegroom holds on his palm which he has 
put on the head of the bride, a small basket for 
measuring rice and a vermilion holder. After 
the baran is over some sweets and pan are given 
/to the married couple. A cloth is spread right 
up to the room where the married couple are to 
sit. They walk slowly over it, just before entering 
the room, the bride groom throws down the 
basket used for measuring rice, and the vermilion 
holder. The married couple are then seated on 
a mat, the ladies of the bridegroom’s family put 
a little honey on to the ears of the bride, so that 
their words may sound sweet to her. 

The third night after marriage is the night of 
Fulsajya or flower bed. On that night the married 
couple are left to themselves, although eavesdropp- 
ing goes on freely. 


Satindra Narayan Eoy, m.a., b.l. 


III. ON TWO RECENT INSTANCES OF 
EXORCISM FROM SOUTHERN AND 
EASTERN BENGAL. 


(I) 

Primitive men believe that they are surrounded" 
on all sides by a ghostly company of invisible 
beings who are ready to do them good or to 
inflict evil on them. They can either cause 
misfortunes to them or inflict on them all sorts 
of diseases and ailments. Consequently they believe 
that diseases can be cured if the spirits, which 
cause them, can be expelled or exorcised away. 
There is a certain class of professional men among 
them who are believed to be well up in the arts 
of sorcery and charming. They believe that it 
is they who by means of their charms and spells 
can drive away the disease-demons or disease- 
spirits. 

Sir James Campbell says that “The unwilled is 
the Spirit-caused”, that is to say, the unwished- 
for diseases and ailments are caused by spirits 
which enter the victim’s body and that the 
remedy for curing these diseases is the exorcism 
or expulsion of these disease-spirits by flogging the 
patients so that the said spirits might leave the 
victims’ bodies and pass on to some other recepients, 
which are then driven away or destroyed. These 
practices are very commonly resorted to in different 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. * 

* Vide The Folklore of Bombay by K. E. Enfchoveh C. I. E. Oxford ; 

At the Clarendon Press. 1924. Pages H57FS, 
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A remarkable instance of the practice of exor- 
cising away disease spirits by flogging the patients 
has been recorded by Mr. R. E. Enthoven, 
who says that while he was a junior magistrate 
at Dharwar, in the Bombay Presidency, about 

30 years ago (i. e., 1894 A. D. ) he investigated 
a case of murder in which a girl named Giddwa 
was killed under the following circumstances : — The 
• girl, complained of a pain in her back, which was 
supposed to be caused by an evil spirit named 
Uzzi which had entered her. There-upon a 
Muhammadan exorcist named Tamal Din and 

two Hindu exorcists named Mudewala and 

Adevi were called in. These men at first 
made the girl to lie flat on the ground and com- 
menced to tread and jump on her body. Then 
they flogged the girl with a stick asking the 
evil spirit Uzzi to leave her. Being unable to 
bear the pain of the beating the girl fled crying 
out that the spirit was leaving her. Then more 
flogging followed. The result of this was that 

the girl became unconscious and died. * 

Even in modern Prance, the common people 
believe that certain persons can league themselves 
with the Devil and by means of sorcery can 
throw spells over other persons and that the 
proper way of exorcising away the aforesaid Devil 
or Demon is to flog the supposed sorcerer so theit 
the Devil may leave him. This will be evident 
from the undermentioned account of a witchcraft 
trial which is taking place in Prance and causing 


* Ohiet pages 9 and 10. 
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the greatest sensation there : — “Charges of witch- 
craft were made in the Palace of justice at 
Melun when the Abbe Denayers, of the little- 
village of Bourbon, who was recently beaten by 
people who accuse him of sorcery, faced them in 
open court. 

The accused, ten women and two men, belonging 
to the Society of “Our Lady of Fears", maintained 
that the abbe was a sorcerer and had thrown 
wicked spells over Marie Mesmir, founder of their 
sect. 

A municipal employee at Bordeaux named 
Froges declared, with great solemnity : — “I struck 
the abbe with that same discipline (whip) which 
I have used on myself for the last 15 months for 
mortification. I was a soldier against one who 
represented the army of the devil. I did not 
leant to kill him , but to punish him severely and 
drive the demon out of him. * 

Traces of' this animistic belief still survive 
among the womenfolk of the country side in 
Southern Bengal. These women believe that diseases 
are caused not by the violation of the laws of 
health but by the mischeivous propensities of 
invisible spirits who are hovering about in the 
air. These spirits are under the control of the 
goddess Kali who lets them loose to torment 
a particular person who might have offended her 
dietyship. If the goddess can be propitiated by 
suitable sacrifices and offerings, by appropriate 

* Vide the article entitled “Witchcraft Trial” published in 
the Calcutta Daily Statesman of the 31 st February 1926, 
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prayers and incantations, she can be so far placated 
as to withdraw her myrmidons — the diseases 
demons— and thereby to free the offending patiente 
who have offeuded her. 

A recent instance which illustrates in a 
remarkable manner, the prevalence of the afore- 
mentioned belief among the ignorant womenfolk 
of Southern Bengal occured sometime ago in a 
- Village in the District of Howrah and of which 
an account appeared in the Bengali Daily News- 
paper ‘‘The Dainih Vashumati” of Thursday the 
28th • Jaistha 1332 B. S. corresponding to the 11th 
June 1925. In this case, a woman who was a 
veteran swindler, defrauded the ladies of certain 
families of their ornaments by representing to 
them, that she would cure the sick members of 
their families by propitiating the goddess Kali 
(the patron deity of disease demons and disease- 
spirits) by making suitable offerings and by 
appropriate prayers to her. She took advantage 
of the credulity of her victims who laboured under 
the impression that the sickness of their relatives 
and children, had been caused by the wrath of 
the goddess Kali who had let loose the disease- 
demons :to torment the lathers, So -they readily 
agreed to the swindler ‘woman’s false assurance 
that she would cure the patients by propitiating 
the offended goddess. 

The full details of this interesting case will 
appear from the following account ( in Deva-nagari 
sorrpt ) which dias 'been published in the Afore- 

*12 
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mentioned issue of the Dainih Vasumati, and 
of the English translation thereof which is given 


below : — 


srcara | 

W^$?r TT^^TSrtT I 

Hrfcpfl warn srarai asftfa arjnft ^enft i ht?it war *rar 
$1*, wtt asrfa am i art a wifiraTf, 

*hrarr nr?n: *th aaar wsk =rttt?"* 3> wa i fnalftr ritkeT afar* 
arofa fnkra 5 ^ fair wfruif i <pifrraf nwt?i feme iga 
^raca? wit finrai -^frwiakT *fta arara gift* i % aaa a*nr 
UTWU, *Wa 3J1ft8 SRtsr n*lT WtW Wlfwa ai I $ Wfi f?* *W *W 
*W3iai WfaiT *108 flTaT allg'lr Wtat%W% sjftfU, % HffTt 

*T£ wt at’fir ait pfe aiaak fawrf fmr war are t 

aw fen% tar «ra ram aw f?t | aim t tw wean*! wltr 
grfft wfat arpRa, aw anwrtwt wfa uanr thT areran tftrt 
afaa, t irok Tit wraf fan mftai tw Ttw arrival ftt ak | 
aiftr rekrrafrr wreffarew* wt $%atr tfrr gfkT wmare igirr- 
aak arera w*wa wwita i aitar firfaat arat fm awfe wt^f- 
$f?a tairt mfrai awfe wrak xrrw, irfrea, $ a wt fwg nw 
wrfta i awfit ansr% twnn ww%, % ft wt wa^tr awfe #8 
art afta i arefer fa gi fw ai ansi arrfaf?#!* weft Tifisrtr, 
arm awj wwrenr % airfrrfaffT *g*r aifaa | fe gw ar a r faanT 
at t anfbr aTigaifgwS i war sk aisrear 1m aitr warre 
wa^rr aw aa anf* arfrai wifwr wfrai f*%r arrasr warer 
a’gkk aifua i aw wit antsriT % wfwnra$ war rk are ra r a i 
aft at wa^itff * w i <wwf .wfor i airaraifk afga kr wfwa 
9, faafa fatr war $a arfm a? nrafe ar ttift am 

wist i rift mna t wf# f^tr f?*r wiftt, aw ufhwi 
wfkn anfwr twh i ftn^ w§w %# t Wwawt ftrfrwi arwa ai, 
aw* afywTC i amfe ^knn $fe8* t amr waf rrm-atr 
t»«ii i 
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# r#r 

gfsra a?* gtfen sriM t ^ wit wrsr, 

wsnrorgc, wttrt ?, ^mmr Jrefn ’frertfr fsrem: 

fasm: ifftmsr, ! gr%sr trrjrrorrc a^ru^c a fem5 > 
v^vrrir gg igqif | 

jfatt %wt TH3T V3’ HTfTT 3RPU 

sjrral afa ^f * 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
‘‘Fraudulent Proposal of Marriage”. 

Wonderful Cheating by a woman, 

A Bengali woman named Durgamayi alias 
Surdbalu possessing two other aliases also, viz 
Kusum and Kirthidasi, had been previously con- 
victed six times and sentenced to imprisonment 
On the last occasion, she was sentenced to 7 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The Detective Police of 
Howrah has recently arrested Durgamayi, She 
used to go to the distant villages in the district 
of Howrah and to interview the womenfolk there, 
just during those hours when the male members 
used to be absent from their homes. Everyday 
she used to visit some respectable family and to 
tell the female members thereof that she had 
come in search of bridegrooms for her two grand- 
daughters named Sarayu and Nihar, and to say 
that she would pay handsome dowery to them. 
Then she used to pass the night in the house of 
that family. If she found any member of that 
family suffering from any desease she would say that 
she would cure him by worshipping the goddess 
Kail, The female members of the household , being 
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anxious for the recovery of their relatives and 
children, used to agree to her proposal. There - 
after she used to make ■ a clay-image of the goddess 
Kail and. to ask for an earthen , pot,. a: little Ganges 
waiter, some flowers and a few ornaments,. 

When these were given to her, she used to place the 
flowers and the ornaments within the eaarthenpot, .and 
then covering it up with a lid, placed it before the 
image. Thereafter, stripping herself naked, she 
used to dance before the goddess . After she had 
danced for sometime, she used to send away the 
ladies of the family to another room. Then she would 
take they ornaments one by one from inside the 
earthen pot and hid them in. a. bundle kept 
within her sari. In this way she repeatedly sent 
away, the ladies to another room and stole the 
ornaments one by one. Then she used to tell them 
not to open the earthen pot until after the expiry 
of three days y and that if they would act contrary 
to- this direction, this patient would die , When the 
day dawned, she used to. promise that she would 
come back again on the 4th day , and saying this, 
she used to leave the- house. But she never went 
back : to the. house on the 4th day. On her non- 
appearance, the ladies used to open the earthen pot 
and found that the ornaments had dis-appeared 
therefrom,.. 

“ENQUIRY BY THE POLICE”. 

Alter enquiry, the Police has come to know 
that in this way, this woman has defrauded many 
families iu the villages named, Maju, Balarampur, 
ESgnfln, 4mta and other villages in the district of 
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Howrah, and in the village Haripal in the 
district of Hooghly and in village Budge-Budge 
in the district of 24 Parganas. She is now in 
the custody of Police, and further investigation is 
being made. 

Now from the preceding account we find that 
the woman, pretending to be the propitiator 
of the offended goddess Kali, stripped herself naked 
ami danced before her dietyship's image. 

So the question arises : why did she dance 
before the image of the goddess? The answer to 
this question is not far to seek, for we know that 
in ancient times, “ dancing was a form of wor- 
ship". We further know that among peoples in 
a low plane of culture, the medicinemen or the 
priests dance before their gods. Among the ancient 
Xsrailites, this was also the custom, for King 
David danced before the Lord with all his might 
(Second Book of Samuel VL 14). Among the 
ancient Greeks, the .Romans and the Babylonians, 
the same custom prevailed, for their ancient 
writings tell us how processions of worshippers, 
singing and dancing, went to the temples of their 
gods, This custom also prevails even at the 
present day among the civilized nations of Europe. 
On the occasion of the festival of Compus Christi 
which’ is held in Seville in Spain, a ceremonial 
dance is performed before the high altar of the 
Cathedral of that city. Then again, at Echternach 
in Germany, people dance in the streets once 
every year to celebrate the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by Saint Willibrond. Even in Bengal at 
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the present day, the crowds of worshippers and 
votaries dance in Yaishnaba processions to the 
accompaniment of singing and the playing of 
musical intruments. On the occasion of the Chait 
Sanhranti Festival , which is celebrated about the 
middle of April every year, the votaries who 
have taken vows to perform the Gajan” in honour 
of the god Siva , dress themselves in the guise 
of various characters and go about in procession, 
dancing to the accompaniment of the beating of 
drums and tom-toms. 

Now another question arises : — What was the 
object of the rites which the woman pretended 
to perform — Was it to propitiate the goddess 
Kali or was it to exorcise away the disease-spirits ? 
I am inclined to think that the object of the 
rites was to exorcise away, by an indirect method, 
the disease-spirits which had inflicted the diseases 
upon the sick members of the households, which 
she defrauded; now the goddess Kali presides over 
the spirits and demons who inflict the diseases 
upon sick persons, and can let them loose or 
withdraw them at her own sweet will and pleasure. 
So it was believed not only by the swindler woman 
but also by those ladies when she defrauded that 
if the goddess was propitiated by the making of 
suitable offerings and prayers that she would relent 
so far as to withdraw the disease-spirits and 
thereby to relieve the patients of their sickness. 

n. 

Now we come to the subject of the exorcism 
of ghost. A ease recently occurred in the Munshi- 
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ganj Subdivision in the District of Dacca, where- 
in a person who was believed to be possessed by 
a ghost, was repeatedly plunged into the water 
of a tank under the belief that the ghost possessing 
him would be expelled or exorcised away. Eut 
it turned out that on account of the repeated 
ducking, which the possessed person had to under- 
go he died. The persons who ducked the 
possessed-person have been arrested and sent up 
for trial on a charge of man slaughter, before the 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Munshigunj as will 
appear from the following account of the case 
which has been published in the Bengali Daily 
Newspaper “The Anandabazar Patrika” of Monday 
the 22.nd Ashadha 1332 B. S. corresponding to 
the 6th of July 1925 

stptt i 

- mwnn i 

Spifrif uicr fsrgfhc spjra snrat 

rww§ I rnSTST it 5i|f STUR! UTCT WlfelT ^5 f?ST 

nf*8 uTfnc w stfrarr wwu *nr xmr i guraifap g ait t, 
ft wn# i uisR urgiTT gw wifrerant ^rt wif^ trafa 
lltr non fwm arorair *ruf 3Tfam ut i nr% mfafk *rm 
front i ar re w foro rouft gfsretm mfoul i 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

The aftermath of a Superstition. 

Death of a Choukidar, 

. A curious case has been instituted in the court 
of a Sub-Deputy Magistrate in the Munshiganj 
Sub-Division ( of the District of Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal), It is stated that a village Choukidar j 
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named Sadhu while he was on his duty, one 
night, got frightened (by seeing something). The 
villagers thought that he had been possessed by 
ghosts. Thereupon, jor the purpose of exorcising 
away the ghost, they took him to a tank and 
repeatedly plunged him in the water thereof. As 
a result of this ducking, he died. The accused 
have heen released on bail. 

Now the question arises : why was it believed 
by thp people of the Munshigunj Sub-division 
that the ghost would leave the person if the latter 
were repeatedly plunged in the water? The 
answer to this question is not far to seek. It • is 
popularly believed * that witches and spirits, oan 
not cross running water. This idea has originated 
from the primitive belief that the souls of diseased 
persons have to undergo. great difficulty in crossing 
rivers while on their way to the other w^pld. 
A well-known example of this belief will occur 
to those who have read the legend of e( Tam O’ 
Shanter” It will be remembered that as soon as 
Tam has reached the “ Key-stane O’ the brig” he 
is beyond the pursuit of the witches. “A running 
stream they dare na cross”. 

I am inclined to think that the people of the 
Munshigunj Sub-Division suparatitiously believe 
that ghosts and other malignant spirits have an 
antipathy to water and -cannot endure being 
plunged therein. It is under the influence of that 
belief that the illiterate villagers repeatedly duck 
the person; whom they suppose to be possessed by 
a ghost, .in the water oft the* tank so that the ghost 
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This doctrine of Antipathy lies at the root of 
many quaint beliefs about certain objects 
possessing properties of expelling or driving away 
ghosts and malevolent spirits. On this subject 
Miss C. S. Burne says '‘Some would add Antipathy 
to this list ( Sympathy , Symbolism or Minietic 
Magic) as the basis of Charming or “benevolent 
magic ” “Bell makee sing, debbil no come,” said a 
man to Dr. Hildburgh in Shanghai. “To hate as 
the devil hates holywater,” is an Irish saying, 
“Rowan-tree and red threed put the witches to 
thier speed”, a Seotish one. 

But these things may equally be interpret- 
ed merely as overcoming the enemy by the 
exhibition of superior magical force as the rival 
magicians of folktales vie with one another and 
outwit one another. The sounding bell, the holy 
water possess power superior to that of the demon. 
The sacrificial hue of the red berries and the red 
thread surpasses the resources of witchcraft ; and 
the silver bullet that slays the witch probably 
exhibits the superiority “of white” to “black” 
magic. * t 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, m. a., b. l. 


* The Handbook of Folklore, by 0* Si Burne, London *, Sidgwick 
and Jackson. Ltd., 1914. pp. 143, 

f This paper was read before the section of Anthropology at the 
thirteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Bombay 
in January 1926, and has been subsequently enlarged. 
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IV* SOMEPLACE-NAIVIE^ IN PAjLAMAU. 

The southern portion of the district of Palamau 
is extremely hilly and is. covered by dense jungles. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Khairwars and' Cheros 
with a sprinkling ofi Korowas, Uraons, Birjias 
and Mahomedans. There are no Mundas here 
now. 

The people live by agriculture and l the villages 
ar,e therefore situated on some suitable uplapd, 
near river-courses. Such sites are never very wide 
ip extent and hence villages with more than twenty 
houses are rare. Sometimes the peasants fail to 
Save their crops fr,om the depredation of bisons 
and deer and migrate to more hospitable regions. 
New settlements are soon made apd soon deserted. 
Under thpse circumstances, old place-names are 
seldom rapt with ; and the names now in use are 
mostly in the language spoken by the present 
inhabitants. However some names in former langu r 
ages have survived and they tell us something 
about the people who lived here in former times. 

The country was originally occupied by the 
Mundas, who have- migrated about eighty miles 
to the east into the district of Ranchi, It is a 
custom with the Mu nd as to raise stone-monu me nts 
over their dead. And if the Mundas move away 
frpfu a place, these monunjentp remain there to 
indicate, their .Bpfc % par- 

ticular part of Palamau, such monuments are 
rare. I have come across only two examples 
beside the road Garu to Mtthucidanr. The absence of 


memorial Stones may be due to several Pauses. 
The Mtmdas 'might have lived here in very "small 
numbers like ‘the -KaiiWars, so that 4hey oould 
ridt gather a sufficient camber of then to handle 
big ‘blocks of stone ; or, they might have tarried 
ih this country for a short time on their way 
from Eohtas to Ranchi ; or, they might not have 
acquired the habit of erecting stone-monuments 
when they "were here. However that may be, 
the fact that they lived here for sometime is 
proved by the survival of a number of M-Undari 
names. 

Dais adorn — dal, to beat and sadom, horse. The 
name of a steep climb on the edge of a plateau. 

Hesatu—hesa, the pipal thee and hatu, village. 
The initial ha is similarly dropped in the names 
of two other villages in the district of Ranchi, 
via Patrafcu and Bariatu. Patra is a reserved piece 
of land where sal saplings are either ' planted or 
else allowed to grow up freely; so that Patratu 
would mean a village near a patra,., Buria is two 
so that Bariatu means the twin villages. 

HendehanS — may have come from hende, black 
and hUsa, earth. It is probable that the Word 
fflfb Was changed itltb 'halts, dtfcfc, by *flfe later 
Hindi- speakers. 

Hesadi — probably from hesa, the .pipal free 
and Hindi (?) di or dihi, upland. Ihe word Would 
then mean upland where there is a pipal tree. 

Serendag—The meaning is not known, but the 
latter half of the Word is also found in the 
names Ichadag, Lghardagga , where it is developed 
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from da, water. Icha is the name of a plant, 
the flowers of which are used to prepare a 
cooling drink ; hence, Iehadag. Similarly Lohar* 
dagga comes from Lor, streamlet and da, water. 
It is therefore probable that Serendag comes 
from Seven (=?) and da water. It must be noted 
however that da does not always change into 
dag, e. g. in Doranda from durang , to sing and 
da, meaning the water of river which sings. 

The transformation of the final a into ag, as 
in Iehadag, is perhaps responsible for the village- 
name Hesag, which may have been derived from 
hesa. 

The tribe of Mars probably occupied the land 
after the Mundas. An incident connected with 
their presence is preserved in the Hindi village 
name Maromar, from mama to beat and Mar. 

The present Khairwars and the Cheros all 
speak Hindi and names of villages and jungles 
or of prominent places are therefore mostly in 
Hindi. Villages are generally after some striking 
natural object near by. The following examples 
will make the point clear. 

Mahuadanr — from mahua, the name of a tree 
and danr, upland ; the upland with the mahua 
tree. 

Dumarleona — dumar, fig and Ttona, corner. 
Similarly, Jamunkona, the corner with the jamun 
tree. 

Banjhahaher— from banjha , barren and baker, 
the name of a tree j meaning the place where a 
barren baker tree stands, 
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Balahihusum*— from balu , sand and Tcusum, the 
name of a tree; meaning place near which there 
is a stretch of sand with a Icusum tree in it. 
Koinari — The place which is famed for the edible 
Tcoinar leaves. 

Maonadhonrha — from maona, a tree and dhonrha, 
a sreamlet, the place where a maona stands beside 
a stream. 

Jolhadhonrha — Jolha is a Mahoraedan weaver. 
The word means a place where a weaver lives by 
the side of stream. 

Kandagarha — Jcanda, an edible tuber and garha, 
a streamlet. 

i Salegarha — the streamlet with the sale tree 
near by. 

Paraspani — The place near the stretch of water 
close to the paras tree. 

Ndgrdpathal — from ndgra, drum and pathal, 
stone. The place where the stones are shaped flat 
like drums. 

Palamau — from pdla, hoar-frost and mou, 
shortened form of mouja t a zamindari division ; 
meaning the mouja where hoar-frost falls much. 

Names also come from some important event 
connected with the locality. We have already 
noticed an example in Maromar. We shall proceed 
to study a few more like this. 

Korinduba — Korin, a Korwa woman and dubna , 
to sink or drown. It is the name of a waterfall 
where a well-known Korwa woman was drowned. 

Bharatdera — Bharat was the name of a pro- 
minent local mutineer, and dera, home. The name 
is .that of a cave in whioh Bharat lived. 
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MftfkOti—mfir, head ahd Jtatni, : to dot. 'The 
plaoe where the head Was out. 

Jogwhanda — .from jogi, an ascetic and mania, 
a have ; the cave where an ascetic lived. Cf. 
Jogimard cave in the state of Sirguja, which is 
situated very near this portion of falamau. 

Bagdhari — from bag, tiger and dhama, to catch. 
This is a very recent name and has come into 
use after an unfortunate accident last year. This 
piece of forest was formerly called Maonadhonrha 
after a neighbouring village of that name. 

Villages are again named after the inhabitants. 
Thus, Birjiatola comes from the name of a -certain 
tribe and tola, a quarter of a village, or a village. 
Aheerpurwa comes from the caste of Aheers and 
pur, city or place. The final wa is often added 
in Hindi. ( Cf. Korwa and Korin, a female Korwa. 
It would appear that the tribe is really called 
Kor or Kol, whence Hindi Korwa). New settle- 
ments are simply called Nawatola from nawa, 
new and tola . 

Besides the names we have Already discussed, 
there are a large number of which no satisfactory 
derivation has ‘been found, e. g. Garb, Rud, 
Betla, Eer, Ladi, Labhar, Doram, ©abari, -Biri, 
Samsihari, Chatam and so On. It 4s likely that 
a dufober of them ate TJraon n antes or -are 
Mundari names altered beyorid recognition. We 
shall end here with a very interesting ease -6f 
such change in the town of Hazaribagh. There 
is a hill Which is said to have been called Beta* 
gar ha from Mundari seta, a dog and ga¥fVd,~& 
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river. There are no Mundas near that place now 
and tlje Hindi-speaking inhabitants have altered the 
name into Sitagarh, meaning the fort of Sita. 
It. may be that some of our mystery-names in 
Palajnau have gone through similar transformations 
and have ended in being names which, unlike 
Sitagarh, bear no meaning, at all. 


Nirmal Kumar Bose, m. a, 



V. ON TWO MORE SANTALI #OLKTALES OF 
“DER MANN UND FUCHES” TYPE. 

In my article entitled ‘‘On A Santali /Etiolo- 
gical Folktale of The “ Mann Und Fuch’s Type" 
which has been published elsewhere * I stated 
that up to the time of writing that paper, 103 
folktale’s of “The Mann Und Fuchs” Type, were 
known to me. But since the publication of that 
paper, I have come across two more Santali 

Folktales of the aforementioned type, which have 
not yet been discussed from the Storiologist’s 

point of view. For this reason I wish to give 

in this paper, abstructs of these two hitherto 

undiscussed stories and deal with the same from 
the folklorist point of view. 

The first of these folktales is entitled “Leopard 
Outwitted ” and its leading incidends are briefly 
stated as follows ; — 

A man-eating leopard, while trying to escape 
from some hunters, met a merchant and urged 
him to save him from the latter. The merchant 
having agreed to do so on condition of his not 
eating him while he would be let loose, opened 
a sack and shut up the leopard inside it. After 
taking him to some distance away from the 
hunters, the merchant untied the sack and let 
loose the leapard. Thereupon the leopard Was 
about to eat the merchant. 

* Vide “The Quarterly Journal of the Mithib Society’’ of Bangalote ( 
Vol, XIV. pp. 211-16. 
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But the merchant reminded the leopard of his 
promise not to eat him. After much discussion 
it was decided to refer the matter to the decision 
of arbitrators as to whether or not the leapard’s 
action was fair. The leopard having agreed to do 
so, a nieghbouring stream was asked whether it 
would be fair for the leopard to kill the merchant, 
after the latter had saved the former’s life. The 
stream said that it would be fair, as men were 
ungrateful and washed all manner of filthy things 
in its water. Thereafter the dispute was referred to 
a tree which also opined that it would be fair for 
the leopard to kill the merchant as men 
were ungrateful and cut down trees, although the 
latter gave shade to men. Then the dispute was 
referred to a jackel who, having wanted to see 
how matters originally stood, the leopard entered 
the sack which was tied up immediately and taken to 
a ravine. After having arrived there and accord- 
ing to the jackal’s instruction, the merchant killed the 
leopard by battering his head with a stone; and 
the jaokal fed upon the leopard’s carcase. * 

In the foregoing tale, the leopard has taken 
the tiger’s place; whereas a new arbitrator viz a 
stream, has been introduced therein. 

There is another Santali Folktale, entitled, 
the “ Ungrateful Snake ” wherein the tiger’s place 
has been taken by a snake, but the remaining 
incidents of the second variant are almost identi* 

* Fora fuller version of this folktale, Vide, Folklore o/theSantal 
Pargams. By 0. S. Bompass, London : David Nutt. 1909 
pp 313-315. 
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cal with those of the preceding one, with this 
much difference only viz. that the ungrateful snake 
is killed by means of magic spells, which he had 
taught to his intended victim’s wife. The chief 
incidents of the second variant are stated as 
follows : — 

A prince saved a snake from being burnt to 
death in a field of thatching grass which was 
on fire, on condition of the latter granting him 
a boon. After he had saved the snake’s life, he 
demanded the boon from the snake. But the 
snake not only refused to grant him the promised 
boon but also wanted to eat him up. Thereupon, 
it was decided to take the opinion of a banian 
tree, a cow, and water as to whether it would 
be fair for the snake to eat the prince, after the 
latter had saved the former’s life. The banian 
tree said that it would be fair for the snake to 
eat the prince as men were ungrateful and cut 
the branches of the banyan tree although the 
latter gave them shade. The cow was also of 
the same opinion, as men were ungrateful and 
overworked and illtreated cattle, although the 
cows gave them milk. The water was also of 
the same opinion as men spat upon the water 
and washed dirty things therein, although men 
lived by drinking this water. But subsequently 
the prince’s wife learnt from the snake an 
incantation for making charmed dust whereby 

mm and animals could be killed. After learning 
itp charm the prince’s wife blew the charmed 
dust upon the snake and killed the latter thereby. 
Thus the prince’s life was saved. v ", 
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In this last mentioned tale, the dispute is not 
decided by a jackel; and the incident of “Inside 
again” does not occur therein. But the death of 
the ungrateful snake is brought about by the 
wife of his intended victim by the use of the very 
same incantation which had been taught to her 
by that ungrateful reptile. 

In Indian folklore, the jackal is depicted as 
an examplar of cunning and trickery. Many of 
the Indian folktales describe how the jackal, by 
his trickery and cunning gets the better of men 
and other animals. The Indian folktales of the 
“Man und Fuchs ” type describe how the dispute 
between the man and the ungrateful beast, viz, 
the tiger or the leopard is decided by the jackal 
acting as a judge therein. In these cases, the 
jackal, cunningly wanting to see how matter ori- 
ginally stood, cajoles the ungrateful beast to go 
into his former position again and that, as soon 
as this is done, the latter is again shut up or 
entrapped and then belaboured to death. 

It is interesting to note that in many other 
Indian folktales also which do not belong to the 
Man Und Fuchs ” types the jackal by reason of 
his cunning, acts as judge and decides many 
naughty problems, as will appear from the three 
Santali Folktales entitled (1) The Changed Ocdf” 
(2) “The Magic Cow” and (3) “The Widows ’ Son ” 

In the first story entitled “The Changed Calf 
it is stated that an oilman misappropriated the 
calf belonging to a cowherd saying that his own 
bull had given birth to it. This led to a dispute 
between the oilman and the cowherd, which was 
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ultimately referred to the arbitration of the villagers. 
They relied on the oilman’s statement and awarded 
him the calf. But being dissatisfied with 
this decision, the cowherd again referred the dispute 
to the decision of a night-jar and a jackal. The 
villagers were again summoned to an assembly 
whereby the night-jar and the jackal sat and 
pretended to be asleep. When, at the request of 
the villagers, the beast and the bird were 
awakened and called upon to decide that case, 
the night-jar said that he had been dreaming a 
dream wherein he saw one egg sitting upon 
another egg, and that no bird was sitting upon 
them. He, therefore, asked the villagers to explain 
the meaning of this dream and that if they would 
be unable to do so, he would decide the case in 
favour of the cowherd and award the calf to 
him. On waking up the jackal said that he too 
had been dreaming a dream wherein he saw that 
the sea was on fire, the fishes were getting burnt 
and that be was feeding upon the burnt fishes. 
Thereafter he called upon the assembled villagers 
to explain the significance of this dream, saying 
that if they would be unable to do so he would 
decree the cowherd’s case and award him the 
calf. 

But the villagers on hearing this, said : “How 
is it possible for the sea to take fire and for an 
egg to sit upon another egg ? The dream is an 
absurd one and we are unable to explain it," 
Thereupon the jackal retorted by saying: “If it 
ib impossible for the sea to take fire and for an 
egg to sit upon another egg, how is it possible 
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for a bullock to give birth to a calf ? Your 
decision is a wrong on§. We therefore decree the 
case in favour of the cowherd and award him the 
calf." So the calf was given to the cowherd. * 

Here we see the cunning jackal proved the 
absurdity and the falsity of the villagers’ decision 
by calling upon the said villagers to believe the 
truth and possibility of another absurd and false 
event and by their refusal to believe it to be true 
and possible. 

Then again in the Santali folktale of tho 
“Magic Cow”, a thief stole a Magic Cow belong- 
ing to the hero named Kara and substituted therefor 
another cow belonging to himself. When Kara 
discovered that his magic cow had been stolen 
and another' had been substituted in her place, 
he accused the former of having stolen it. But 
the thief persistently said that the magic cow 
belonged to himself and not to the claimant Kara. 
Thereupon a great dispute arose between them, 
which was referred to the dicision of the villagers. 
But the thief managed to bribe them who decided 
in his favour. 

But being dissatisfied with this decision, Kara 
went to a he-jackal and she-jackal and brought 
them’ as arbitrators to decide the case anew. 
When the villagers were assembled, the jackals 
went there and said : “If a judge takes a bribe 
his descendants for several generations shall eat 
filth in this world and the next, but if he make 

* For a fuller version of this Santali folktale, see Folklore of the 
Smtal Parganas, By 0. II. Bompae, pp. 49-51. 
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public confession, then he shall escape this punish- 
ment. This is what our forefathers have said 
and the man who defraud another shall be thrust 
down into hell, this also they have said. Now 
all of you make honest enquiry into this matter. 
We will swear before God to do justice and the 
complainant and the accused shall also take oath 
and we will decide fairly’’. Thereupon the head 
man and the villagers admitted having taken 
bribes. But the thief still persisted that the 
magic cow belonged to himself. On this both the 
he-jackal and she-jackal went to the herd of 
cattle and readily picked out the cow which was 
claimed by Kara thereupon the villagers cried out 
that this was a right judgement. So the cow 
was given back to Kara. * 

In this case also, the jackal decided the dispute 
rightly by means of his cunning and shrewdness. 

The incident of the jackals cajoling the 
villagers to confess that they had taken bribe, 
by stating that the bribe-takers have to eat filth, 
also occurs in Santali Folktale entitled » “The 
Widow’s Son". In this story, a widow’s son 
named Bhagrai, accompanied by his neighbour — a 
black-smith, went to a distant village to sell 
a cow. While going thither, night overtook them, 
and they took shelter in the house of a villager. 

At dead of night, the house-owner, stole 
Bhagrai’s cow and substituted for her an old 
and worthless one. When morning broke, Bhagrai 
discovered the theft and claimed his own cow. 

* For a fuller version, vide, op. cit. y pp. 81-81. 
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But the houseowner persisted in saying that she 
belonged to him. Thereupon a great dispute arose 
which was referred to the villagers for arbitration. 
But as the houseowner had bribed them previously, 
they decided that the cow belonged to him and 
not to Bhagrai. 

But being dissatisfied with this decision, Bhagrai 
called a he-jaekal and a she-jackal to decide the 
case anew ; when they arrived at the assembly 
of villagers, and when Bhagrai was engaged in 
stating his own case, the two jackals pretended 
to fall asleep. When the villagers taunted them 
with being asleep, while the case was being stated, 
the jackals replied, “We have not been asleep 
but have been following the case. I and my 
wife have a dispute of our own. You should first 
of all decide our dispute and then we should 
decide the dispute about the cow”. 

The villagers having agreed to do so, the jackal 
said: “I and my wife always go about together, 
we eat at the same time and drink at the same 
time and yet she drops dung twice a day while 
I do so only once : what is the reason of this ? 

* But the villagers were unable to solve this 
problem. Thereupon the she-jackal was asked to 
explain it. On this she said : “Yes it is true 
that I drop dung twice to his once, there is an 
order laid on me to do so : I drop dung once at 
the same time that he does, that excrement falls 
to the ground and stays there : but the second 
time the excrement falls into the mouths of the 
ancestors of those men who take bribes and do 
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injustice to the widow and orphan and when such 
bribe-takers reach the next world they will also 
have to eat it. 

If however they confess their sin and ask 
pardon of me they will be let off the punishment: 
This is the reason why I have been ordered to 
drop dung twice”. 

On hearing this, the villagers admitted having 
taken bribe from the houseowner and said that 
the cow belonged to Bhagrai and should be 
given back to him. Whereupon the beast was 
restored to the latter. * 

In this case also, the jackal by his cunning 
and trickery decided the case justly. 

I have stated above that the two aforemen- 
tioned Santali versions viz. “Leopard outwitted 
and the Ungrateful Snake”, have brought the 
number of the folktales of “The Man TJnd Fuchs" 
type to 105. Now these 105 variants are current 
in various parts of India and in other parts of 
the world. 

Therefore the question arises how the similarity 
between the aforementioned 105 variants to be 
accounted for? Have the peoples among whom 
they are current, borrowed the stories from each 
other, or whether have they been evolved indepen- 
dently ? I am of opinion that they could not have 
been borrowed from each other, as the peoples 
among whom they are prevalent, are separated 
from each other by vast oceans and unsur- 
mountable mountains and could not therefore have 

* For a fuller version of this folktale, vide, op, cit, pp. 276*281 
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had access to each other. Take the case of the 
world-famed and truly popular folktale named 
u Cinderalla”, of which 400 variants are known 
and which are current in different parts of the world. 
The Folklore society of "London, by means of marking 
charts and careful study of the different versions, 
tried to -trace the story to i,ts original home from 
where it was borrowed and .transmitted to other 
peoples. But the society failed miserably in its 
attempt. So the inference is that the stories must 
have been evolved independently. 

For this reason also, I am inclined to think 
that the 105 versions -of “The Man Vnd Fuchs ” 
type were evolved independently ; and -the similarity 
hetween them can be explained only by Franz 
Boas’s Theory of the **. Parallelism of Cultural 
Development” which, to quote his words, has been 
expounded as follows : — “Different groups of man- 
hind started at a very early time from a general 
condition of lack of culture ; and owing to . the 
unity of the human mind and the consequent 
similar response to outer and inner stimuli, they 
have developed everywhere approximately along 
the .same lines, making similar inventions and 
developing similar customs and beliefs”. * 

Saba® Chanpra Mitra, m.a., sm. 

t 

* ‘‘The Mind of Primitive Mm ■” By Franz Boas. New York. The 
Mackmillan & Company 1932. pp. 181. 

t This paper was, read before the section of Anthropology of the 
.^irt©enth.Sess,ien p! the Indian Spence Congress hold at Bombay 
in January 1926. 
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INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In Man for April 1928, Mr. G. D. Hornblower, 
notes the similarity in the ceremonial acts pre- 
ceding a wrestling bout in India with similar 
preliminary ceremonies that he witnessed in a 
wrestling bout in Egypt over thirty years ago. 

In Man for July, 1928, Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr 
writes a Note on Prehistoric Implements in some 
Indian Museums, These Museums are the Prince 
of Wales’s Museum in Bombay, the Madras Museum, 
the State Museum as Jhulrapatam in the Jhulla- 
war State in Rajputana and the Gaikwar’s Museum 
at Baroda, The writer also refers to the pigmy 
macroliths of quartz crystal and large scrapers 
and side-choppers of quartzite in the Museum at 
Colombo. 

In the Journal and Proceedings of The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. XXIII, 1927, No. 1, 
issued in July 1928, Prof. D. N. Majumdar gives 
A Few Types of Ho Songs (recently) composed by 
a Ho School-master with a view to introduce 
social and religious reform amongst his tribe-fellows. 
In another paper Prof. Majumdar gives an account 
of Death and Connected Ceremonies amongst the 
Hos of Kolhan in Singbhum. In the same num- 
ber of the J. A. S. B., Mrs. C. De Beanovir 
Stocks gives some Afghan Stories from the Lolab 
valley in Kashmir, and Mr. W. Jvanow contributes 
Notes on Khorasani Kurdish , and also gives, Some 
Persian Ddrwish Songs, 
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The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, for the year 1927, contains three 
papers by Dr. J. J. Modi, one on Cultural An- 
thropology as observed in a Government House 
Reception, another on Zest in Life, a third on 
Was there Any Institution in Ancient Iran like 
that of Caste in India , and a fourth headed 
Anthropological Scraps. In the same number, 
Mr. S. S. Mehta continues his account of 
Some Marriage Rites among the Hindus , Mr. 
R. K. Dadachanji contributes the first part of 
an article on The Anthropological Method of Inter- 
pretation of Avestic and Vedic Texts , Ideas 
and Usages, Rev. Dr. Enok Hedberg gives some 
Proverbs and Riddles current among the Bhils of 
Khandesh with an interesting Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Notes. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for June 1928, Mr. S. G. Mitra contri- 
butes Notes on the Tree-cult in the District of 
Patna and South Bihar. In the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly for July 1928, Mr. Romes Easu con- 
tributes an interesting paper on The Culture 
Products of Bengal. 

In the Cosmopolitan for April 1928, Mr. E. 
Gilchrist contributes a paper on Tomb-lore in 
China and Egypt. 

In the Cosmopolitan for May, 1928, Prof. 
Panchanan Mitra and Mr. P. C. Bose, contribute 
an article on Race and Temperament . 

In the Cosmopolitan for June, 1928, Mr. 
Biswanath Chatterji writes an article on The 
Festival of Qharak. In the July number of the 
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same journal, Dr. Badhakamal Mukerji contributes 
an article on the The Sociology of Race, and Mr, 
Provash Chandra Basu on The Gasie System of 
India. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for April, 1928, Mr. L. A. E. Iyer contributes 
an article on The Malay arans of Trmancore,- and 
Mr. S. C. Mitra continues his Studies m Bird- 
mythsi and contributes a paper on Studies in 
Plant-myths. In the July (1928) number of the 
same Journal,’ Mr. S. T. Moses, contributes a 
paper on Ants and Folk-Beliefs in South-India- 
and Mr. S. C. Mitra continues Ms Studies m 
Bird-myths. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


the Clash of Culture and the Contact of 
Races. — By George Henry Lane Pitt-Rivers 
(London: Routledge. 1927) pp. XIV -\-312. Price 
18 s. net. 

In this volume we have an excellent anthropo- 
logical and psychological study of the laws of 
racial adaptibility, with special reference to the 
depopulation of the Pacific and the government 
of subject Races. The author brings out ample 
data and cogent considerations for ascribing the 
decrease in the population of the Pacific, mainly 
to the interference by the white man under 
the influence of Christian Missionaries with 
indigeneous customs. Most field-ethnographers wifi 
agree with the author that “Christian proselytism 
has done irretrievable harm to native races by 
disintegrating their culture”, and that “we do not 
need to destroy native customs, even though they 
may appear unpalatable, that is, if it can be 
shown that these Customs are indispensable for 
the integrity of native culture”, for “the surest 
promise of their own racial achievement”' Will be 
found in “whatever is sound or beautiful in their 
own racial achievement in place of blindly follow- 
ing the lead of people whose proferred cultural 
gifts they can never truly make their own”. 

The heed, for a profounder psychologroar understand- 
ing of the marriage systems of the lower culture, and 
their sexual life and social custom is appropriately 
stressed, oral author’s masterly study of the probtets 
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of depopulation of the backward races through 
contact with civilized peoples and consequent clash 
of culture should prove of intense interest not only 
to the anthropologist but also to the administra- 
tors of backward races. 


The Story of Myths.-— By E. E. Kdlett , 
( London , Kegan Paul. 1927 J. PP. 275. Price 7 s. 
6 d. net. 

The twelve chapters which make up this book 
were originally composed, as the author tells us in 
the Preface, as informal talk for students at a 
Training College. The book will form a good intro- 
duction to the psychological study of myths. The 
first chapter gives a short history of folklore and in 
the second chapter the author discusses the psy- 
chological elements that may have contributed to 
the formation and development of myths. In 
subsequent chapters the author discusses different 
classes of myths, taking his illustrative examples 
mainly from the Illiad, the Odyssey, the Beowulf 
and certain versions of Icelandic myths or sagas. 


Social Life in the Insect World.— J. II. 

Pabre, Translated by Bernard Miall. (Duckworth, 
London). PP. VI+827. Price 8 s. 6 d. net. 

The social customs and peculiarities of the 
insect world are delineated in this delightful book 
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with a wealth of interesting details and with a 
deep insight and sympathy born of intimate 
acquaintance and close companionship. In reading 
the book one hardly suspects that it is a trans- 
lation. The book is intensely interesting from 
cover to cover. 


The Wonders of Instinct : Chapters in the 
Psychology of Insects. — By J. H. Fabre. Transla- 
ted by A. T. Be Mattos and Bernard Miall. 
( BucTcworth , London). PP. 320. Price 3 s, 6 d. net. 

In this book the translators give a selection of 
some of the most striking chapters in passages in 
Fabre’s “Souvenirs Entomologiques ” on the wonder- 
ful phenomena of instinct in the insect world. 
The selections have been judiciously made, and 
the translation is clear and lucid. 


Politics and the Land.— By C. Bampier 
Whetham , M. A., F. R S. ( Cambridge University 
Press. 1927). PP. X+215. 

In this book, the author who is intimately 
acquainted with the economic and political problems 
connected with agriculture in England, considers the 
previous surveys of the present position in the 
matter and discusses the various proposals for the 
future with a due sense of proportion, and gives 
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his own analysis of the causes of agricultural 
prosperity and adversity in the past and suggests 
certain measures for securing the further agricultural 
prosperity of the country. 

According to our author the most important 
step in all agricultural policy is for Government 
to guard against increased depression by securing 
international action to stabilize the general price 
level. For the enrichment of the social and 
economic life of the village, the author suggests 
that besides organization and financial support given 
through the Ministry, the Universities and the 
Colleges, to agricultural research and education, 
measures should be adopted to eqsure a further 
increase in the number of holdings, graduated in 
s,ize ; credit facilities for those qualified men 
who might otherwise be unable to work them.; 
the organization of large forms on a profit-sharing 
basis ; the mutual support and intercourse that 
agricultural co-operation with its many possible 
forms may give; the establishment, when possible, 
of industries other than agricultural in the country; 
and the development of the village school, and 
perhaps in the ..future the village College, into 
a real centre of country life. Although opinions 
will differ as to one or more of tfie remedies 
suggested by the author, the book ; is undoubtedly 
# suggestive contribution .towards one <c(f the 
most pressing problems of the day. 

(c? :o 
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The Nile and Egyptian Civilization.—,#*/ A. 

Moret. ( London : Kegan Paul, 1927), PP. XVIII + 
497. Price 25 s. Net. 

In this fascinating volume we have a most 
charming and illuminating account of Egyptian 
civilization from the age of the ‘‘Divine Dynasties” 
down to the Persian conquest. The most note- 
worthy feature of the book, from the anthropolo- 
gist’s point of view, is the use the author has made of 
totems and name-ensigns in his reconstruction of 
the history of ancient Egyptian culture. Down 
to the end of Egyptian civilization, the ensigns 
of the names, as our author show?, keep the 
ancient patrons of clans alive, in their revered tra- 
ditional form, in the great public ceremonies, and 
many of the gods appear in the hying form of a 
sacred animal. The learned author finds that there 
were three stages of the development from spirit 
to god, in ancient Egypt. 

“In the protohistoric period, the monuments 
show only totems on stands, in the form of animals, 
plants, or objects. About the beginning pf the 
fat Dynasty, human arms grow from falcons, fish, 
and even feom the staffs of ensigns. At the end 
of the Ilnd Dynasty the first hybrids appear, 
human bodies with the heads of the old totems, 
Which have become anthropomorphic gods. From 
the lllrd Dynasty onwards, the development 
towards human form becomes general and gains 
in nped. The society of trt^e gods, hying in 
heaven is created, and in dhp. sanctuaries, blasts 

M} 
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and fetishes surrender the first place to the new 
divine beings, born of more highly developed 
religious ideas”. 

The reader of this fascinating volume is forcibly 
impressed with the fact that inspite of its 
retention of such primitive ideas as those of magic 
and mana, religion was the ruling moral force in 
the life of the people of ancient Egypt. 

Contributions to the Ethnology of the 
Kwakiutl. — By Franz Boas. ( New. York : Columbia 
University Press. 1925). 

This is the third volume of the Columbia 
University contributions to Anthropology, edited 
by Franz Boas. The book contains Kwakiutl texts 
(with English translations side by side). Pages 1-5 
deal with dreams and the remaining pages with 
information relating to the social organization of 
the tribe and the acquisition of names. The book 
is replete with interest. 

Some Present-day Superstitions.— % P. N. 

Bose, B. Sc. (London). (Newman, Calcutta 1927). 

This a well-written and thought-provoking book from 
the pen of one of the most thoughtful and cultured sons 
of Mother India. The key-note of the book is contained 
in such passages as the following : “If Hindu Civili- 
zation is to survive at all, it should survive as a 
distinct entity. It has been an important factor of 
advancement of humanity in the past, and may yet 
prove a not unimportant factor of such advancement 

JD the future It would be futile to attempt the 

conversion of the Hindus into a military, industrial 
and predatory people likeers the Western. Although 
many readers of the book may not see eye to eye with 
the author in all his arguments and conclusions, the 
book deserves to be carefully studied and pondered 
over by educated Indians. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “ MAM IN INDIA ” office, 

Church Road, Ranchi. 

1. THE BXRHORS : u Little-known Jungle Tribes of Chota - 
Nagpur*— By Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy, M. a., b. l., m. l. c. 
Pp. viii-f-608, 36 plates. ( Ranchi : “MAN IN INDIA M Office, 
1925). Price Rs, 10/-; 15 s. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, d. c. l., l. l. d., Litt. n., f, b. a., 
f. r. s., o. M. t Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes : — 

.........I find it characterised by the same high qualities as 

mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen or a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you , will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sib ARTHUR KEITH, m. d., f. r. c. s., l. u d,, f. r. s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes : — • 

m«......You have done a splended piece of work— one which will 

make Europe indebted to you 

Dm A, C. H ADDON, m. a., So. d., f. k. Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes 
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..Your accustomed excellent work. It is a most useful 
contribution to Indin Ethnology 

Be. ROLAN f) B, DIXON, a. m., Ph. d., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University Whites 

....You are certainly doing wbrk to be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
would be L, 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19,1925): — 

Students of Indian anthropology $re deeply indebted to 

Mr, Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society's Journal he has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors” is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
Ihgs Of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

go to make up human culture.. Mr. Roy is never a 

fchborieer or a partisan; his diction is simple and precise, his 
inspiration comes straight from the hearts of the humble folk 
ho has made Kis friends. 

THE SERVANT OF INDIA, ( April 16, 1925 ). 

Ethnologists throughout the World will be glad to see a 
successor to Rai Bahadur Safat Chandra’s previous monographs 
on the Mundas and Oraons. As is to be expected, the book 
is first-lass and deserves a place in every library where such 
subjects are encouraged at all. It will be found very interest- 
mg and pleasant-readi ng by the non-expert, and for those to 
whom ethnography is business or hobby, it is only necessary 
to say that the author is one of the very few Indian scholars 
whose writings are read outside India, 

THE ENGLISHMAN, (July 27, 1925). 

......... The researches of Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy are 

universal among the most backward grtmps of savafes. The 
contact With civilization is exterminating the aborigines and 
the author has done a real service to the cause bf knowledge 
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by 'His welbgleaiied Odrrtributibn. The author’s interest in 

Ethnography is praiseworthy. No department of the life of 
the Birhors has escaped the eagle eyes of the author, How 

they live, what ceremonies they observed, what sufferings they 
bear, what feasts they are inclined to, how they thing and 

what is their outlook on life have been very interestingly noted. 

The illustrations make the book doubly delightful. ...We have 

every reason to thank the Rai Bahadur for this excellent 

monograph on the Birhors of Chota-Nagpur. 

THE MADRAS MAIL, ( May 22, 1925 ). 

There is no science which affords more opportunity for 
first hand research work, and none much more neglected in 

India than the science of Anthropology. The author of this 
splendid work is one of the few faithful men who are devoting 
themselves to making records of the customs and lore of tribes 
which are fast disappearing. His works on The Oraons and 

The Mundas have already put the workers in that field under 
deep obligation to him. And his well-conducted Journal, 

“ Man in India ” is also performing a valuable service to the 

science # In the present volume he maintains the high 
standard Of scholarship which he has happily attained in his 
previous Works. The work contains an arriving amount of 
information, about this much neglected tribe, and must have 
required years of patient labour to collect. It is made the more 
valuable by copious illustrations representing the people, and. 

their modes of living. 

One of the interesting sections of the book deals which 
folk-lore, than which there is no surer index to a people’s 
psychology. Primitive man lives in a world in which nothing 
is possible. He has no scientific world-view which precludes 

tHe possibility of miracle and magic. The Birhor’s folk-tales 
disclose the typical world-view of primitive man, such wofld- 
viefa as we See still reflected in the 'fairy tales wbihh our 

children ! love to Hear. 

It Is impossible to give a really adequate review of 
interesting '£tiid scholarly book. But we ! muSt cdinmend it to 
all whb are 'interested in anthropological ii&tters and express 

thanks to hutbdr ! fOr giving to the world this excellent 
record of the Birhors. 
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a. THE MUNDAS AND THEIR COUNTRY. With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sib EDWARD 
GAIT, k, o. s. r,, c, i. bj., i. a s., Ph, d. 

Price— Six Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS \ 

Sir J. G . FRAZER, n. c. l,, l. l. d., Litt. d., f. b. a., f, r. s,, 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Liverpool, writes 

It is a work of great interest and high value as a full and 
accurate description of an Indian Hill-tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it. You must have give much time 
and labour to the researches which you have embodied in this 
book. Rut the time and labour have been well spent. The 
description seems extremely clear and well written in the 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
translations of the poetry are charming. 

Dr. A. C. HADDON, m. a,, Sc. d., p. r, s., University 
Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge, writes : — 

* * * * Students have long wanted an authoritative account of 
this interesting people, and now you have supplied it. 

Prop, Sir W. RIDGEWAY, m. a., Sc. d., f. b, a., Litt. d., 
l. u d., of Cambridge writes : — 

* * * A work of real importance. It is a great aid to a 
scientific knowledge of the races of India to have a work like 
yours dealing with the subject. 

Sir EDWARD GAIT, k. c. s, i., c. i. e., Ph. d., i. c, s„ 
formerly Census Commissioner of India , writes : — 

* * * It is a most valuable contribution to Indian Ethno- 
graphy. 

THE SPECTATOR ( London ) : — Anthropologists will: 
welcome this careful account of the Mundas : The first part 
of the book is occupied with a history of the tribe and an 
attempt at solving the difficult problems that surround its 
origins. But possibly its most interesting section is the 
Ethnographical one, in which the tribal customs are described 
in detail 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (London* Sept, 1912), 
under tlio heading ‘Notable Book* of the Month, writes : — 

Mr. Chandra Roy is intensely interested in the task he 
has set himself. * * The history, accurate and legendary, and 
ethnography of this interesting people are given in great 
detail by Mr. Roy. * * * 

THE STATESMAN (Calcutta, Aug. 7, 1912) writes:— 

An exceedingly attractive volume from the pen of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi. * * * 

THE ENGLISHMAN ( Calcutta, July 22, 1912 ) writes 

The book before us is, we believe, the first attempt to pat 
together a connected history of this interesting people, Mr, 
E. A. Gait, I. C. S,, the Census Commissioner, himself an 
acknowledged authority on Indian Ethnology, has written a 
learned introduction to the book, of which he expresses a very 
high opinion. # # # 

THE INDIAN WITNESS (Calcutta, January 28, 1913) 
writes : — 

It is a genuine pleasure to welcome so thorugh study 
of the Mundas as is found in these pages. Mr. Gait, in the 
illuminating introduction to the book writes concerning the 
chapter on Ethnography: — “This chapter contains a full 
account of the daily life of the Mundas, their dress, agricul- 
ture, tribal organization, social and religious ceremonies, 
folklore and song. It has evidently been written in the light 
of a close personal knowledge of the people and deep and 
sympathetic insight into their feelings, mentality and views of 
life/* * * This book will fill a much-needed blank on the 
shelves of those who are engaged in a study of India’s 
peoples. 

THE HINDUSTHAN REVIEW (Allahabad, July 1912) 

writes 

The work under notice is an instructive sketch of the 
pepole, historical, descriptive, ethnological, sociological. 



It is a tome of valuable information on all matters relating 
to the Mundas. It is a valuable contribution to such sciences 
as Ethnography and Sociology. The style is very pleasant. 
Altogether Mr. Boy’s book is of absorbing interest. 

THE MODERN REVIEW ( Calcutta, June, 191.2) 
writes : — 

This neatly printed and well-bound book is a storehouse 
of information regarding the Mundas and the Country they 
inhabit. The author has. looked up carefully all available 
records and has executed his self-imposed task with scholarly 
ability. It is a pity that such a capable man as the author is, 
could not devote his whole time to the work of ethnological 
^search in India, for which there is a pressing need in thi* 
country. Mr. Gait, who is now undoubtedly a great authority 
on the subject of Indian Ethnology, ha 4 s written an introduc- 
tion for the book which is by itself an interesting, and 
instructive study. 

THE INDIAN WORLD (Calcutta, September 22* 1812) 

writes 

The author collected, collated and systematised the 
vast materials at his disposal with a care and devotion that 
must be the ambition of ajl students of history. His insigh 
into the true life and spirit of the people is not born of 
dilettante interest but of close acquaintance with their 
manners and customs. The chapter on the Ethnography of 

the Mundas is worth its weight in gold In a word, the 

book is an invaluable contribution to the Ethnological 

literature of India. 

highly sppken of. by such papers 
ATHENAEUM ( Aug. 10, 1912 ), the ANTHRGROE (J Mi 

mjn 1913), and the GAT&QUQ HHRALP, (June, 


3 THE OSAGNB OF OEOTA NAOFEfB With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Dr. A. *tJ. 
HADDON, M. A** So, D., F. R, S. 
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SOME OPINIONS . 

Sir JAMES FRAZER, d. a l., l, l. d m Litt. d., f. b. a., 
f. r. s. : — 

The • book is full of very valuable and interesting 
information. I cordially congratulate you on your success in 
collecting so much anthropological information concerning the 
tribe, and on the admirable lucidity and terseness with which 
you set forth the facts carefully distinguishing them from 
inferences which you have drawn from them. The inferences 
seem to me for the most part just and probable. 

Your work on the Oraons promises to rank with the very 
best monographs on Indian tribes. 

THE SPECTATOR (London, Jany. 29, 1916):— 

In Bengal, at least a genuine interest in the Anthropology 
of the province has led to the writing of books of real merit 
and importance by Bengalis. Such was Mr. Roy's own account 
of The Mundas and Their Country. Mr. Roy now gives a careful 
\ description of another pf the aboriginal tribes of the Chota- 
Nagpur plateau, with numerous illustrations and a map. Dr. 
Haddon's introduction surmarises with his wonted skill and 
learning, the most interesting and significant of the writer's 
observations and discoveries. 

THE TIMES (London, January 6, 1916):— 

Sarat Chandra Roy has given us much valuable informa- 
tion in this book, and we hope that, his fine example will be 
followed by some of his fellow-countrymen. 


4- PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Patna University Readership 
Lectures- 

Price, — Five Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS ; 

Sir JAMES FRAZER, n. c. l., l. l, d, s Litt, d., f, b, a., 
f. r. s., Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Liverpool writes : — 
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I admire the range of your knowledge and intellectual in- 
terests, the sobriety and soundness of your judgment, and the 
lucidity and succintness of your exposition. The book seems 
to me to deserve a wide circulation not only in India but 
wherever the English language is spoken, for, so far as I am 
aware, * * there is no book on the same broad philosophical 
lines in English. Hitherto by your monographs on the Mundas 
and 1 Oraons and your other writings you have proved yourself 
a first-rate field anthropologist, in your new book you have 
&hown powers of higher quality and wider range. India is to 
be warmly congratulated on possessing in you an anthro- 
pologist of a very high order, and I am happy to know that 
the authorities have had the discernment to appoint you to the 
first teaching post of anthropology in the University of Patna. 
I could envy India your possession, for good anthropologists are 
too rkre anywhere ; but I am satisfied that for the advance* 
mCnt of our science you are far better situated in India than 
you would be in Europe, seeing that India includes such an 
immense diversity of races and of cultures, from low savagery 
up to high civilisation. * * * 

Sir ARTHUR KEITH, m. d., f. r. c. s., l. l. d,, f. r. a, 
Conservator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, in* Mature (London, April 
3922) : — 

The Lectures form one of the best introductions into the 
study of anthropology in the English Language. 

Dr. R. R. MARETTj M, a., d. Sd., Reader in Anthropology 

in the University of Oxford, in The London Mercury (June, 

1921)—* *A nftOBt learned aud lucid epitome of the methods 
and results* of the study of man, prehistoric and present, 
considered on his physical side. * * * 

Dr. A. C. HADDON, m. a., Sc. d,, f. r. s., in Folk-Lore 

(London, Sept. 1921 ).— ?* * *The author is quite up-to-date in 

his reading...... The book gives an accurate epitomised 

survey of our presents knowledge of the subject treated. 
Indian students are ter be congratulated on having an 
instructor so learned, broad-minded and sane. 



Dk. WILLIAM CROOKE, b, a., ix Sc., c. i. e,, of Oxford 
Writes: — 

1 have read your book with care and find it a very 

learned and interesting contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject 

Dr. RONALD B. DIXON, Ph. d., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University, Conbridge, Mass., writs : — 

...It seems to me that you have admirably covered the 

ground of a preparatoy statement for beginners and have 
presented the major facts in such form that they should be 
certain to arouse the interest of students, and lead them to 
wish to take up the study of man. We here in America labor 
under the same difficulties in not having any adequate book 
which can be used as a text book, and have much felt the need 
of something of the sort you have so well provided for 
students in India 
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I. PREHISTORY OF ASSAM. * 

By 

J. H. Hutton, m. a., d. sc., o. t. e., i. c. s. 

The material for the pre-history of Assam is 
very scant in records as owing to the great humi- 
dity of the climate all objects other than stone 
perish very fast, and consequently wherever we 
have no stone records we have to supplement 
what we know by inferences from ethnological 
evidence and from the survivals which exist. 
There has been little change fortunately from the 
time of Megasthenes in the Naga Hills. Pliny 
writing before the beginning of the Christian are 
mentions the Abors of Assam. Ptolemy writing 
later mentions the Nagas and locates them where 
they are now. 

Of records in stone there is practically nothing 
existing but celts, i, e. stone adzes or axes and a 
few pre-historic Megalithic monuments. Of the 
celts there are 3 types. One is long and narrow 
and in shape like an isosceles triangle. The second , 

* Being the summary of a lecture delivered in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta on the 17th of August 1928, 
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is more or less rectangular and the third is 
shouldered. The long and narrow one is practi- 
cally identical in type with celts found in dolmen 
graves in South India. The rectangular one is 
very rare and as far as I know, there are only 3 
or 4 specimens out of some hundreds. It was 
probably hafted in the Polynesian manner between 
two layers of wood lashed together. By far the 
commonest type is a slightly shouldered type 
derived from the Irrawady or Mon Khmer. Mon 
Khmer forms also -survive in language and folk- 
lore throughout Assam. The adze type is found 
in the Ganges valley and was probably brought 
by the emigrants from the east. To return to 
the narrow celt of south India, we find celts of 
this pattern occurring in Assam, and we also find 
dolmen burials very similar to those discovered by 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy and Professor 
Mitra in Central India and similarly associated 
with pot burials. We also frequently find pot 
burials in the Naga Hills without dolmens. 

We have certain pre-historic monoliths in Assam 
which are in themselves unique as far as we know. 
At Dimapur close to Manipur Road Station on 
the A. B. Railway there are a series -of monolithic 
erections which take the form of the Ungam and 
yoni, but are unlike anything else in India. The 
nearest parallel is perhaps found again in Malaya, 
if we exclude ‘a few isolated specimens depicted by 
Dalton from Chota Nagpur. -Further we have a 
similar group of monoliths but much later in 
date and bringing us down nearly to the Ahom 
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period in Assam. Other evidence links up these 
monoliths at Dimapur and Jumuguri with existing 
monoliths in the Naga Hills, but the latter are 
always of rough stone. One point may here be 
noticed. The rough stone monoliths are apparently 
derived from originals of wood. We have, in fact,, 
a series of Megalithic work forming a chain from 
the most primitive type of monuments right down 
to the present day, and we get a similar series 
in the J aintia Hills : rough stone dissoliths, then 
bridges built of huge stones and finally the Hindu 
temples of Jaintiapur and Thuljar. In the Assam 
valley we get a similar series, for instance, the 
Sil Hako Bridge and the ruins of Nimaligarh 
temple and the old temple of Kamakhya. 

Assam is known as the location in particular 
of Tantric forms of Hinduism. It would appear 
that this Tantric form is probably due to the 
incorporation into Hinduism of a fertility cult 
which preceded it as the religion of the country. 
The monolithic structures in the East have been 
associated by some writers with what is called 
the Heliolithic diffusion from Egypt, but there is 
no trace whatever of this association in the 
monuments of Assam, except certain figures of 
heavenly bodies which are still used as decoration 
on houses and which are always described as 
moons, yhe dolmens possibly suggest distribution 
from South India, but, if so, the probable course 
was across the Bay of Bengal and then back again 
westwards from further Asia. Possibly the origin 
was from Indonesia whence apparently the use 
of the supari — areca nut — spread to India as well 
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as the Pacific, The true significance of these 
stones is to be inferred from existing cults. First! 
of all we find that stones are erected always in 
pairs because the pair is the natural unit in 
nature. They are associated with water and 
clearly, therefore, with some fertility cult. They 
are also intimately associated with the dead and 
are the vehicles by which the soul fertilizes the 
soil. This is to be seen clearly in the theory of 
the soul as stated by the Karens. The soul is 
material, and, when the body dies, pupates, as it 
were; — this pupa ultimately falling to the ground 
passes into the vegetation, overgrows into seed 
and is again absorbed by men or animals which 
eat the fodder or the grass, and passes again in- 
to the semen, thus making a continual cycle of 
life. The cult of the stone age in Assam, there- 
fore, may be best described as ancestor worship. 
This theory incidentally accounts for the practice of 
head-hunting. The head is taken in order to obtain 
soul matter, which is thus transferred from the village 
of the enemy to that of the head-taker who thus 
succeeds in increasing the amount of soul matter 
and consequently the fertility of his own village 
at the expense of another’s. 

The method of erection of monoliths is very 
important as it throws some light on the erection 
of pre-historie monoliths in other parts of the world. 
Assam and Madagascar are the only remaining 
parts of the world 1 , I believe, where the practice 

1 The Mnndas and the Hos of Chota Nagpur also erect rough 
stones in honour of the dead. I have also found similar ( though 
smaller ) stone slabs erected in memory of the dead by the 
Porojas in the Jaypore Agency of the Madras Presidency. — 
Editor, 
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of erecting rough stones still continues. There are 
two methods of transporting stones to the sites, 
one of which is to tie the stone to an enormous 
framework which can be lifted on the shoulders 
of some 60 men and carried. The other method 
is laying the stone on a shed, and by dragging 
with ropes the end of the stone is lifted by 
inserting wedges. The top is then harnessed and 
dragged from the opposite side as well as lifted 
with wooden levers from below. The foot is 
kept in place by a gang who press against it 
with a long pole to prevent its slipping. When 
the stone is raised to the erect position all the 
workers rush in with outstretched arms and hold 
it erect. The importance attached to monoliths is 
not restricted merely to the rough stones but it 
extends to built-up stonework as well. We get 
the type of stone erections which are found in 
other parts of the world in tombs and pyramidi- 
cal structures, the latter being built over the 
graves of the ancestors of the clan. The origin 
of this stone cult is of course uncertain, but it 
appears to me that it is to be mainly imputed 
to the Mon Khmer intrusion from the east. 



II, MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP AMONG THE 
JEJANGS. 

By Nirmal Kumar Bose, m, a. 

It is well-known that the J uangs form a branch 
of the Pre-Dravidian peoples, among whom we 
count the Mundas, the Santals, and other inhabitants 
of the north-eastern high lands of the Deccan. 
Culturally, also, they show a close relationship to 
the above tribes. In the present paper we shall 
describe a part of the social organisatian of the 
Juangs,, who live on the slopes of Malyagiri in 
the State of Pal Lahara in Orissa. It may be 
noted in passing that some of the women in the 
Juang village where I lived still wear leaf-aprons. 

Marriage . — We shall here consider the institu- 
tion of marriage only in its social and economic 
aspects, and shall deal with the ritual side of it 
in a future paper. 

It is usual for a man to choose a bride for 
himself within the prescribed limits. A man can 
take a bride in his own village, or as well may 
not. In some cases, the father chooses a bride 
for his son, but more often he does not interfere 
in the matter. 

Purchase is recognised to be the most honour- 
able form of marriage. The usual bride-price in 
the eastern portion of Pal Lahara is a sum of 
twelve rupees ( 16 s. nearly); but if a man is 
unable to pay so much, a more moderate sum 
may be considered sufficient. A girl does not 
usually desire to marry a widower, so the latter 
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may have to pay a price as high as twenty 
rupees (28 s. nearly). A widow cannot marry. 
Under exceptional circumstances, a man may be 
exempted from paying bride-price. Thus, Kanhei 
of village Kantala married the daughter of a 
woman who had nobody to look after her. Kanhei 
instead of living elsewhere, settled in the house 
of his mother-in-law. He did not pay any bride- 
price. 

I do not know if marriage by exchange takes 
place or not. Mani married Jagala’s sister and 
the latter did likewise. The first event took place 
long before the second. Both paid the customary 
bride-price, so this was not a case of exchange. 

The purchase of a bride is attended by many 
ceremonies. 

When a man fails to gather the bride-price, 
he resorts to theft which is recognised as the 
second form of securing a bride. He chooses a 
girl, and when the nightly village-dance is in 
progress, either he himself or the womenfolk of 
bis family suddenly catch hold of the girl and 
carry her off to their own home. No .resistance 
is offered by the onlookers, and the girl remains 
alone in a room in her future home for the 
night after which the pair is married before the 
village elders with due ceremonies. 

Once married, a woman may not marry again, 
Divorce is not recognised. A widower has the 
right to second marriage. 
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Genealogical tables and Kinship terms. 

Table I. Relations through self * 


Name not known 

I 

(Saru) 


i 


(Saga) .Kandru (Jambira) (Jithu) (Dengala) 
m. to Singa w’s name m. to Sukur died m. to 

not known I unmarried ( Tengere ) 


Mangali 


(Khadi) 


(Jamuni) 


Mani Kalia IVTunia (Ambuli) 

m. to Sapati (1) w’s name m. to Sapati (2) 

not known I m.to(Jagala) 



i 

1 

Sarenga 


Dina 



Marga 

Kuja Subuni 

Marga Kandru | 


m. to 

Kambala 

Soru 



Gola Budliia 


* Bracketed represent dead ; underlined represent females. 
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The relationship terms used by Mani in reference 


to the previous list and also their reciprocals are 


given below. 

Formula * 

Name 

Relationship 

Term of 
Address 

F. F. 

Saru 

Aja 

E aja i 

Z. Z. 

Mani 

Nfitia 

E natia ! 

F. S. 

Saga 

A pa 

E sasu f 

B. Z. 

Mani 

Gabale 

E gabale ! 

F. S. H 

Singa 

Mamu 

E mamu ! 

W. B. S 

Mani 

Gabale 

E gabale ! 

F. elder B 

Kandru 

Hatit (Hatir?) 

E hatit ! 

Younger B. Z Mani 

Budu 

E budu | 

F. elder B. W Name 

Hatirai 

E hatirai f 

H. Younger 

unknown 
■ Mani 

Budu 

E budu t 

S.Z 

F. 

Jambira 

Ba 

E ba | 

Z. 

Mani 

Landa 

E landa I 

M. 

Sukuru 

Buaing 

E buaing t 

F. Younger 

Jithu or 

Dadi 

E dadi ! 

jg 

Elder B 

Dengala 

Mani 

Putira 

E putira j 

F, Younger 

Tengene 

Sanbui 

E sanbui 1 

B. W 

H. elder B.Z 

Mani 

Landa 

E landa ! 

F. elder B. Z Khari 

Ka 

Ekai 

(older than 



speaker) 

F. younger 

Mani 

Bobo 

E boko f 

B, Z. 


* F, father ; m, mother ; b, brother ; s. sister ; z, son j d, daughter j 
w, wife ; h, husband. 


2 
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Formula 

Name 

Relationship 

Address 

F. elder B. D Jamuni 

Aji 

E aji . 

(older than 
speaker) 




F. younger 

Mangali 

Bokorai 

E bokorai ! 

B. Z(younger 
than speaker) 



F. elder B. Z Mani 

Ka 

Eka! 

Younger B 

Kalia & 
Munia 

Boko 

E boko ! 

Elder B 

Mani 

Ka 

E ka ! 

Younger S 

Ambuli 

Bokorai 

E bokorai ! 

Younger S.H Jagula 

Sanga 

E sanga ! 

W* elder B 

Mani 

Sanga 

E sanga i 

Younger B. WSapati (2) Kimidai 

nil 

H. elder B 

Mani 

Desesoro 

nil 

D. 

Subuni 

Landi 

E landi i 
Ebaj ’ 

F. 

Mani 

Ba 

B.D 

nil 

Budu 

E budu i 

S. Z. 

Marga etc Gable 

E gable j 

M. B. 

Mani 

Marau 

E mamu *! 


Table II, Relations through one’s mother. 

X 


SuJcuru (Rugu) 

m. to (Jambira) m. to (Budand) 


Maui & others 
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Formula 

Name 

Relationship 

Address 

M. F. 

unknown 

Aja 

E aja l 

D. Z. 

Mani 

Natia 

E natia ! 

M. B. W. 

Budana 

Sasu 

E sasu i 

H. S. Z. 

Mani 

Gable 

E gable j 

M. B.Z 

Nari & 

Ka 

E ka ! 

(younger than 

Kura 



speaker) 




F. S. Z. 

Mani 

Boko 

E boko ! 

M. elder S 

nil 

Hatirai 

E hatirai i 

Younger S. Z 


Budu 

E budu ! 

M. younger S nil 

Sanbni 

E sanbui j 

Elder S. Z 

Mani 

Landa 

E landa ! 

M. S. H. 

X 

X 

X 

W. S. Z. 





Table III. Relations through the wife. 

Kurpa 

i 


m. 

1 

(Khutu) 

, to Saibani 

1 

1 

(Madulia) 


i 

(Jagala) 

i 

Sapati 

i 

Budhu 

1 

Sankara 

m. to (Ambuli) 

m. to Mani 

m. to Rugi 


Formula 

Name 

Relationship 

Address 

W. F. 

Khutu 

Kuinkar 

E kuinkar { 

D. H. 

Mani 

Aram 

E aram ! 

W. S. B 

Madulia 

Kuinkar 

E kuinkar i 

B. D. H. 

Mani 

Aram 

E aram i 

W. M. 

Saibani 

Mami 

E mami ! 

D.H 

Mani 

Aram 

E aram t 

t 
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Formula 

Name 

Relationship 

Address 

W. younger 

Budhu or 

Inib. Bh enei 

E inib ! 

B. 

Sankara 



Elder S- H. 

Mani 

Bou 

E bou j 

W. younger 

Rugi 

Bokorai 

E bokorai ! 

B.W 




H. elder S. H Mani 

Ka 

E ka t 

W. elder S 

nil 

Ajikat 

nil 

Younger S. H 

Aram 

nil 

W. Younger S nil 

Salirai 

E salirai j 

Elder S. H 


Bou 

E bou t 

W. S. H 

nil 

Builhitar 

E bunhitar | 

(elder or 




younger) 




w. s.n 




W. B. Z 

nil 

Gable 

E gable ! 

F. S. H 


Mamu 

E mamu ! 

W. B.D 

nil 

Bhaniji 

E bhaniji t 

F. S. H 


Mama 

E mamu ! 


Relations through the husband. 


( see former tables ) 

Formula Name Relationship 

H. F Jambira Kuinkar 

Z. W Sapati (1) Buirai 

H. M Sakuru X 

Z. W Sapati (l) Buirai 

BL M. B Rugu Kuinkar 

S. Z. W Sapati (1) Buirai 

H. elder B nil' x 

Younger B. W 

H. younger B Munia Boko 

Elder B. W Sapati (2) Kali 

H. younger B.W Sapati(2) Bokorai 
H. elder B, W Sapati (1) Aji 


Address 

E kuinkar j 
E buirai ! 

x 

E buirai ! 

E kuinkar j 
E buirai ! 

x 

E boko | 

E kali ! 

E bokorai ! 
E aji I 
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Relations through one’s son. 

( see former tables ) 


Formula 

Name 

relationship 

Address 

Z. W 

Kambala Buirai 

E buirai t 

E kuinkar?} 

H. F 

Mani 

Kuinkar 

Z. B. W 

Ram 

Aram 

E aram t 

S. H. F 

Mani 

Kuinkar 

E kuinkar ! 


Some inferences . — The following facts will be 
evident from a consideration of the tables of 
relationship and kinship-terms listed above. The 
same term is used for M. B. W. and F. S. and 
consequently the terms for M. B. and F. S. H. 
are identical. This would tend to prove that 
cross-cousin marriage is in vogue amongst the 
Juangs. On putting the question to"-the head- 
men of Juang society at village Kantala, it was 
clear than such marriages do take place occasionally ; 
but in case a girl is married to a different per- 
son, the cross-cousin is not entitled to any com- 
pensation. In other words, a person has no in- 
alienable right to marry his cousin, but he may 
do so if he likes. 

A note on Dr. Rivers' theory . — It will be seen 
from a consideration of the above tables that the 
same term is used for (1) H. F. and H, M. B. 
(2) B. and F. B. Z, (3) F. S. and M. B. W, and so 
on. It is quite clear that the persons concerned 
in the first two eases cannot be identical, unless 
a man marries his sister in the first instance or 
is considered to be the husband of his brother’s 
wife in the second. Unless we get certain proof that 
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such customs existed among the Juangs ( which we 
have not been able to procure ), it would be 
safer to explain the identity of these terms by 
saying that a J uang holds his son and his brother’s 
son in the same sentimental relation and uses the 
same term for both of them. Similarly a Juang 
woman holds her husbands* father and his maternal 
uncle in the same respect. In the third instance 
cited above, namely the identity of terms with 
respect to F. S. and M. B. W., it might be argned 
that marriage by exchange perhaps used to take 
place generally. But in that case a woman would 
not be prohibited from seeing, touching or speaking 
to her younger sister’s husband, for he would be 
the same as her husbands’ younger brother, with 
whom she may mix freely. But, as a matter of 
fact, in Juang usage, the two relations Younger 
S. H and H. younger B are treated very differently. 
We cannot therefore accept the first inference 
arrived at according to Rivers’ theory, but should 
rather seek for support from independent sources. 
In case such evidence is lacking, it would be 
better to explain the identity of terms by saying 
that the persons concerned are held in the same 
sentimental relation by the speaker; such identity 
of sentiment having been occasioned by unknown 
causes. 

Kinship usages . — 

(1) It appeared from a conversation with the 
Juangs that they jest with the relations of a 
man with his mother-in-law. As a matter of 
fact, I was myself subjected to such a jest on 
one occasion. 
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(2) A man should on no account, touch, see 
or speak with the wife of his younger brother. 

(3) A woman again should never touch, see 
or speak to the husband of her younger sister. 

The family tie . — It is evident from the foregoing 
tables that the family bond is a strong bond 
with the Juangs. Kinship is counted bilaterally 
and a man may strengthen the ' ties with his 
mother’s clan by marrying his mother’s brother’s 
daughter, A man inherits his father’s property, 
but not those belonging to the relations through 
his mother ; so that, of the two strands of 
kinship, a person is bound more strongly to the 
line of his father than to that of his mother. 
This is expressed more emphatically by the custom 
that a man belongs to the sib of his father and 
not to that of his mother. Moreover a woman 
on marriage leaves her father’s sib and enters 
that of her husband. This leads us on to the 
question of Associations into which the J uangs range 
themselves, and which hold them in ties which are 
weaker than those of the family, but which are 
nevertheless strong and operative in other spheres 
of life. 


III. A HO FOLK-STOR*. 

By Kanhtt Deogam ( He ). 


Miad tuyu simkoe jomteya Kahani. 
one fox fowls eating his Story. 


Miyad 

Gutu-re 

miyad 

tuyu 

taikena. 

one 

hill on 

one 

fox 

was. 

En 

gutu japa-re 

miad 

hatu 

taikena. 

That 

hillock near 

one 

village 

was 

Musing betarang en tuyu 

miyad 

dama-e 

One 

day that fox 

one 

drum 


nam keda. 
found. 


Ente*e 
Then ho 
haturen 
village of 
simko-ing 
fowls I 

Ente 
Then 
kuti te 
along 
ondo-e 
and also 


urukeda 

Chi nen 

dama 

ta 

thought 

that this 

drum 

with 

ho ko 

boroichi ke 

koete 

people 

causing fear 

*>y 

jom 

koa. 



shall 

eat 



nidapa 

senehante 

hutu 

kuti 

at night 

going 

village out-skirts 

tupu 

tupu tan 

dama-e 

ruiya 

(sound of the drum) 

drum he 

beat 

euiya 

chi. 




would cry out that — . 


“Eajako dara, Eajako dara, goe 
Kings are approaching, kings are approaching, kill 
peyako, goe peyako, nir pe nir pe. 
you all, kill you all, Bun you all run you all. 5 ’ 


No eu ayumkete en 
This shout hearing that 
hoko boro-te akoa oa 
people fear through their houses 
pite ko nira* 
out side they flee. 


haturen 
village of 
bagekete 
leaving 


I Free Translation, 
The Story of a 
fox eating fowls . 


There was a fox 
on a hill. 


There was a vil- 
lage near that 
hillock. 

One day the fox 
happened to find 
a dram. 


Then he thought,— 
“By frightening the 
villagers by means 
of this drum, I 
I shall eat their 
fowls.” 


Then at night 
he went to the 
village, and along 
its out-skirts he 
beat the drum, to 
the sound of ‘tupu 
tupu\ and shouted 
out, — 


“Kings are com- 
ing, kings are com- 
ing. They will kill 
you all, they will 
kill you all. Flee 
away, flee away*. 


On hearing thia 
shout the villagers 
fled out of their 
houses through 
fear. 



m 


A Ho Folk-story, 

Tuyodo oa ko te huju-lente simkoe 
Pox houses to coming fowls he 
jornkoa. 
eat. 

En leka te jaoge simkoe jora joma. 
In this way daily ‘fowls he ate at will. 


Ohanab do ho-ko akoa akoa oa ren 
Afterwards people their respective house of 
simko huringotan-ko atakar keda. 
fowls decreasing they came to know. 


Ente ko kapajiana ‘'Afceya ale oa 

Then they talked to one another, ‘Oh our house 
ren simkodo dimsi dimsite ko huringo- 
of fowls day by day are 

tana 

decreasing. 

Mido meneya, ‘Ale oa ren ko geda’ 
one said ‘Our house of also. 

Ondo mido meneya ‘Ale oa renko gedo,’ 
Another said, ‘Our house of also. 

Enika saben hoko kajlekeda. 

In the same way all people said. 

Ente mido buriera men keda, Ama ! 
Then one old woman said, Oh ! 
en ayub pang euegeya torang huja- 
that night time probably 

leate simkoe idkoa. Atna ! bud 

coming fowls carries Well 1 old 

deng bttdyan, going reo geda, 
as I have become, killing me there’s no harm, 
holoi ang tabu. Neliang, okoe 
I shall lie in wait for him. I shall see, who 

1 wj/m» 

wmee. 

“Aeba mar*’ en redo ko metaya, 

Weil, begin thou they said. 

Ente m bttri-era bora re 

Them that old-woman way bn 

*§u3ba kaoote nel hujui-tana. 

sitting see coming. 

3 


The fox then 
comes to the houses 
and eats the fowls. 


In this way he 
daily devoured the 
fowls at his own 
sweet will. 

Afterwards the 
people came to 
know that the 
fowls of their res- 
pective houses 
were decreasing. 

Then they talked 
to one another, 
‘Oh ! the fowls of 
our houses are 
decreasing day by 
day.” 


One said, “The 
same is the case 
with our hens”. 

Another reported, 
“The same is the 
case with our hens. 

In the like man- 
ner all reported the 
something. 

Then an old wo- 
man said. Probably 
thej l stouter a t 
night comes and 
carries away the 
fowls. Well, as I 
have become old, 
there is no harm 
if I be killed by 
him. So I shall lie 
in wait for him* I 
shall see who 
comes. 


“Well, then do as 
as you Ike” and 
sweted they. 
y Then Ike old 
woman sitting on 
the way waited for 
the coming of him* 
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Chanab do tuyu jaolekage dama 
Afterwards fox as usual drum 
ra rute eu-bujue tana, 

beating crying was coming, 

Haturen ho kb do sabe ko nireyana, 
Villagers all fled away. 

Horare dubakan buri-era doe 

On the way sitting old-woman 

beta taya. 
met. 

Tuyu ente buri.era dama danda- 

Fox then old woman drum sticks- 

ko-te data koetunj rapud kiya. 

with teeth struck broke. 


Setapang ho ko huju-ura lente 
At day break, people coming back 
buri-era-ko kuli-tana, ‘Chiya buri-era, 
old woman asked, ‘well, old woman 
okoe huju-lenal Buri-era men keda * 
who came 

*Suen, Suin'. 

Suen Suin', 

kulia chia 

asked well 


Old woman 
Ho ko ondo 

People again 

buri-era, okoe 
old-woman who 


said 

ko i 
they 
hujulena 1 jf 
came. ? 


Okoe chikaked meya ? 

who what-done to you. 


Buri-era 

menkeda 

“Suiu, 

Sum" 

Old-woman 

said 

“Suiu, 

Suiu” 

Ente ko 

nelitana 

chi 

data tay 

Then they 

saw 

that 

teeth her 

banoa. 




were-not. 




Menkedako 

chi data 

banote kae 

eaid-they 

that teeth not-exi sting not 

kaji dia. 

Acha, 

situad kote 

say can 

never-mind 

bees'wax with 

data ki 

tebu 

kaji 

ichia, Ente 

making teeth 

her we 

make her speak Then 


mtuad te ko data kiya. 

bees' wax-with they teeth made. 


After some time 
the fox as usual 
came beating the 
drum and shout- 
mg. 

■ All the villagers 
fled away. 

The fox met the 
old-woman sitting 
on the way. 


The fox then 
broke the teeth of 
the old woman 
with the strokes of 
the drum-sticks. 

At day break the 
people coming 
back asked the old 
woman, “Well old- 
woman, who came?” 
The old woman 
replied, i“Suin, 
Suyu”. The people 
again asked her, 
“Well, old-woman, 
who came ? 


Who did what to 
you ? 

The old woman 
uttered, “Suy-u, 
Suyu’\ 

Then they saw 
that she had no 
teeth. 


They said that She 
could not speak on 
account of being 
teeth-Iess. They 
said, “Well, ' we 
shall make her 
[new] teeth with 
bees’ wax and 
make her speak 
[properly]’' Then 
they made her teeth 
of bees’ wax. 
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Chanab ko kuli ki redoe kaji-keda 

After wards on being asked she said 
“Aetya tuyu eha hujua, ini cha tabu 
“Oh it was a fox who came it is he who our 
simkoda join chabako tana, 

fowls eat finishes them. 

Ena ko ayum ked redo ho-ko esuko 

That heard having people very 

kur kureyana. 
angry became. 

Enteko men keda chekanabu chikaiya 1 
Then they said what should we do to him ? 

Bano ataia-bu. 

nothing ; but, we shall glue him. 


Ohilikate ata joro hundi kete buri . 

Any how glue collecting together old 
era leka-bu bai-kete tuyu huju-seno 

woman like we making fox coming-going 

hora re-bu dub«ta, 
way on we shall place. 

Ente popoe buri era leka ko bai kedte 

Then gum old woman like they making 
hora reko dub tada. 

way on they placed. 

Ay ub pang tuyu dama rurufce eu hujuetana 

At night fox drum beating crying came. 

Hatu ren ho ko ka ko nireyana. 

Village of men not they fled away. 

Hapate danang ete ko nel tana. 

Silently hiding place from they looked at. 

Tuyu hatu-kute seter lena. 

Fox village-skirts reached. 

Buri-era leka duba-kani-e beta kaya. 

Old woman like sitting one he met. 

Ente horae atom iehi tannae Ocha buri- 

Then road remove eause-did away old- 

era hora atomayn me, sari buri-era 

woman road remove thou, really old woman, 

sari, kam atomeya ? 

really won’t you remove yourself 1 

Alom kurkur irina he! dama-danda koteng 

Don’t anger me oh ! drum-sticks with I 

hurula meya, 

shall hurl (at) you. 


After this on be- 
ing asked by them, 
she said, “Oh, it 
was a fox who 
came, it is he who 
eats away oar 
fowls.” 

On hearing this 
the people became 
very angry. 


Then ithey thou- 
ght, “What should 
we do to him ? 
The only thing 
we shall do is to 
make an image 
of her with a stic- 
ky substance. 

“Anyhow we. shall 
collect glue and 
make an image 
resembling the old 
woman and: place ■ 
it on the road that 
the fox frequents.” 

Then they made 
with glue a figure 
resembling the old 
woman and placed 
it on the way. 

At night the fox 
came beating the 
drum and shouting. 
The villagers did 
not fiee away, but 
silently looked on 
from a hiding place 

The fox reached 


the out-skirts of 

the village. 

He 

met the image like 
the old woman 

sitting. 


Then the 

fox 

asked the 

old 

woman to 

move 

away from 
road. 

the 
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Ho rechae atomaija, 

Person (if she) had been (then) would have removed 
bapui ! 

the poor thing l 

Ente damardauda te-e hurla kia. 

Then drum-stick with he hurled her, 

Bamadauda en bya kati buri.era re 
Drum-stik that old-woman on 

dobeyana* 
stuck* 

Tuyu do ho-ge mene tana. 

Fox for a man took it, 

Ente datna-dandae asi urayi tana “Da 

Then dnxm*Stlck asked her to return* “Give 
buri-era tanj dama-danda em-uranj me. 

old- woman my drum-stick return me. 

Da emattj me. 

Give me. 

Ho rechae kaji-halaiya 

Person (if she) had men would have replied* 

bapui i 

the poor thing ! 

Ente ondo kurkureyante ondo miad dama- 

Then more becoming angry another dram* 

danda-te~e hurla-kia. 
stack with hurled. 

Ena da juaheyana, 

It became stuck. 

Ente dama-te hurla kiya. 

Then drum with hurled her. 

Ena o juaheyana. 

That too became stuck. 

Ayer leka ge asi tiriya* en roo 

As before asked her to return, then too 
kae emiya* 
did not give. 

Chanab do tuyu nir-idke-te; chapara kiy^e 
Afterward# fox running near slapped it 
tega kiya-e, hua~kiy&e* 
kicked it bit it. 

Tuyu en re & juhayena, 

Edx that on became stuck. 

Ho ko nir-id kedte tuyu ko ru goe kiya., 
People running fox they cudgeled it to death. ' 


Then he hurled 
a drum stick which 
stuck in the image 
of the old woman, 


The fox took it 
for a man, asked 
it to return the 
drum-stick, —“Give, 
oh old woman, my 
drum-stick back. 
Do give it to me.” 


He became more 
angry arid hurlfed 
another stick at it. 


It also stuck. 


Then he hurled 
the drum also 
which too stuck 
in the image, 

The fox as before 
asked him to return 
it but it did not 


Afterwards he ran 
to the image, slap- 
ped it* kicked 
and blfciti andi was 
stuck init 


The people came, 
running and 
cudgelled the fox 
to death* 



IV. ON A FAR-TRAVELLED STAR-MYTH. 

By Prof. Sarat Cbandra Mitra, m. a., b. l. 

A very popular nursery-rhyme about the stars 
opens with the following lines— 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder, what you are,, 

Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the Sky”. 

The composer of the aforementioned verse, 
imaginatively placing himself in the position of a 
child r has given vents to his feceengs of wonder as 
to what they are — whether they are inanimate 
objects shining like diamonds in the Sky, or 
whether they are anthropomorphic beings residing 
high up in the Sky. 

Primitive men or those who are in a low 
plane of culture are, so far as tbeir mental equip- 
ment i’s concerned, in the position of children. 
‘‘At an early time man began to think and ponder 
about the phenomena of nature. Everything 
appeared to him in an anthropomorphic form of 
thought, and thus the first primitive concepts 
regarding the world came into being in which the 
stone, the mountain, the heavenly orbs, were 
viewed as animate anthropomonphie biengs endowed 
with will power, and willing to help man or 
threatening to endanger him”. * Under the 
influence of this mode of thought, primitive men 
considered the Sttn,. the Moon, tbs Stars to be 

* The Mind' ofFrimitive Man by Franz Boas. New York. The 
# Macmilten Company. 1922. p. 180. 
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anthropomorphic beings endowed with human senti- 
ments and activities and possessed of a will power. 

Having arrived at this stage of thought, they 
saw that the Sun shone during the daytime, the 
Moon rose in the eveing and poured fourth her 
beams in the night time, while the Stars appeared 
in the heavens after dark nightfall and twinkled 
with brightness all through the night. The sight 
of all these natural phenomena filled him with 
feelings of wonder, and perplexed him greatly 
about the origin of these phenomena. 

It is to remove this perplexity and to solve 
this problem of their origin, that the primitive 
makers of myths began to invent stories whereby ' 
they could solve this problem. Several tribes 
have fabricated myths or stories accounting for 
the origin of the aforementioned natural phenomena, 
which they witnessed daily. 

Among these tribes are the Santals who are 
a Dravidian people living in the Santal Parganas 
of Bihar and the district of Manbhum in Chota- 
Nagpur. The Santal myth-maker has fabricated 
the following myth to account for the fact as to 
why the Stars appear in the heavens and shine 
during the night. 

When the Santals lived in Champa, the Kiskus / 
were their Kings. The Santals were very simple 
and religious and worshipped Thakur Baba. Then . 
rice grew unhusked in the fields, the cotton plants 
bore cloths ready-made for women, men did not have 
to pick the lice out of each other’s hair, men’s skulls 
grew loose and each man could lift off his owp. 
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skull and clean it and then replace it. Bub all 
this was spoilt by the misdeeds of a serving girl 
of one of the Rajas. . When this girl went to 
the fields for purposes of nature, she would pick 
the riee and eat the same, she would clean her 
hands dirtied with cow-dung by wiping the same 
in her own cloth. So angered by these dirty 
habits, Thakur Baba deprived mankind of the 
benefits he had conferred upon them, so that rice 
began to grow in husks and the cotton plants 
only produced raw cotton and men’s skulls became 
fixed so that they could not be removed. 

In those old days, the sky was quite close to 
the earth ; so Thakur Baba used to visit the 
habitations of man. The ancestors of the Santals 
used to say that they should not throw their 
•dirty leaf-plates to the front or back of their 
houses, and that they should not keep their brass plates 
•and dishes unwashed at night. For if they did 
so, Thakur Baba would be angered by seeing them 
when on a visit to men’s houses. One day a woman 
threw her dirty leaf-plates to the front of her 
house. Seeing this, Thakur Baba became angry, 
and made up his mind not to remain any longer 
near men and so he removed the Sky to its pro* 
sent hieght above the earth. 

Th&ktir Baba is the Sing Chando or the Sun, 
and the Moon is his wife. At first, there were 
as many stars by day as there were by night. 
These Stars are the children of the Sun and the 
Moon and they had divided them between them- 
selves. So Sing Chando resolved to destroy all 
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mankind and therefore blazed with a fierce heat 
till men and beasts writhed under the torture of 
it. Seeing their sufferings, the Moon besought her 
lord to spare them. But Sing Chando said that 
the utmost he would do would be to spare one 
or two men so that they might be the progeni- 
tors of a future race. 

So Sing Chando chose a young man and a 
young woman and hid them in a cave and covered 
up its mouth with a hide. Then he rained fire 
from heaven and killed every other living being 
on the earth 

Although the young man and the young 
woman had been spared to raise up a new race, 
Ninda Chando, the Moon, feared that Sing Chando 
would again get angry and destroy the new raee 
of human beings. Therefore she made up her 
mind to friek Sing Chando. Consequently she 
covered up her children (the Stars) in a large 
basket and smeared her lips and mouth with red, 
and going to Sing Chando, told him that she 
had eaten up every one of her children, and 
proposed that he should now eat np his own 
children. 

At last Sing Chando was persuaded by his 
wife to devour his own children except two whom 
he would spare to play with. These two are the 
Morning and the Evening Stars. 

The Sing Chando was deprived of the power 

of again burning up the earth. But, when that 

night, Ninda Chando let out her own childran 

from under the basket), she warned them to he* 

ware of the wrath of their father, when the latter 
% • 

would find out the trick that had been played 
upon him. 
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When Ling Chando saw that Ninda Chando’s 
Children were still alive, he flew to her and her 
children in a towering rage. At the sight of him, 
Ninda Chando scattered all her children in every 
direction, though at first they were all in one place; 
That is why the Stars are now spread all over the 
Sky. Although the Stars escaped, Sing Chando 
attacked the Moon and cut her into two pieces; 
and that is why the Moon waxes and wanes every 
month. At first she was always full like the Sun, 
Some men say that the man and the woman 
when Thakur Baba hid in the cave, were Pilchu 
Haram and Pilchu Budhi and they had twelve 
sons and twelve daughters from whom mankind is 
descended and has increased and filled the earth. * 
Then proceeding to Chota Nagpur, we find 
that a similar Star-Myth is current among the 
Mundas who are another Dravidian tribe living in 
that province. This primitive people explain by 
the following myth, the natural phenomina which 
they observe daily, viz, the facts that no stars 
are seen during the day time and that the moon 
waxes during one fortnight and wanes in another : — 
The Sun and the Moon were two sisters and the 
Stars were their children. The Sun’s children 
were very bright and hot like their mother. But 
those of the Moon were less bright and cooler 
than the Sun’s children. The rays of the Sun 
and of her children were so scorching that nothing 

* For a fuller version of this San tali Cosmogonic myth, vide “Folk- 
lore of the Santal Parg<ma&'\ By C. H. Bompas. London : David 
Nutt, 1909. pp, 401-404. 
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would grow upon this earth. So for the purpose 
of making the earth suitable for habitation for 
living beings, the Moon concocted the under- 
mentioned plan. One night she lit a fire and 
seizing the Sun’s children, burnt them in it, and 
made a good meal of a portion of their roasted 
flesh. Then taking the remainder of the roasted 
meat, she went to her sister the Sun - and said 
“Sister, here are some fine sweet potatos ( Sahar 
Kand ) which I have burnt ; they are very sweet 
and I have roasted some, here I have brought 
some for you”. Saying this the Moon made over 
to her sister — the Sun — the remainder of the 
roasted flesh of the latter’s children which the 
latter unknowingly ate up under the belief that 
it was burnt Saharhand. When the day dawned, 
the Moon, fearing that her sister would wreak 
vengeance on her for her act of treachery, concealed 
her own children. 

When, after sometime, the Sun’s and the 
Moon’s children did not appear in the sky and 
shine brightly, the former enquired of the latter 
“Sister, why are our children so late in coming?” 
To this querry, the Moon gave an evasive reply, 
on which the Sun became suspicious and made a 
careful search for her children but found no trace 
of them. At last, the Moon made a clean breast 
of the whole affair and admitted having killed 
her Sister’s children. This enraged the sun so 
much that, taking a sword, she pursued her 
sister and overtaking her, cut her into two pieces. 
The Moon however fled away with her body cub 
into two pieces* 
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When the Sun retired in the evening, the 
moon brought out her own children — the stars which 
are now seen at night. They played and gambolled 
around her. When dawn came, the Moon concealed 
her own children for fear of the Sun. To this 
day the moon every day, conceals her own children 
at-day break, so that when the Sun appears in 
the morning, the Stars disappear from the Sky, 
and the Sun deprived of her own children, shines 
alone in the Sky. The slashed appearance of the 
Moon has been caused by the wound which has 
been inflicted upon her by her sister. Though 
this wound heals up at times, it reappear periodi- 
cally in obedience to the decree of Sing Bonga 
so that the inhabitants of the earth may see the 
punishment that has been meted out to the Moon 
for her act of treachery and murder. 

This is why the Sun shines alone, and no 
Stars are visible in the day time and the Moon 
waxes and wanes periodically ; and thus existence 
has been made possible on earth. * 

Then proceeding to Malayan Peninsula, we 
find that a similar actiologieal myth is also current 
among the aborigines inhabiting there, the occur- 
rence of a lunar eclipse greatly perturbs the 
mind of these primitive peoples. They narrate the 
following myth whereby they explain the occurrence 
of this phenomenon. 

On account of an ancient grudge, which the 
Sun bears against the Moon, these two heavenly 
bodies are on inimical terms with each other. In 

* Vide Man in India. Vol. II. pp. 76-77, ~~ 
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ancient times, both of them had many children. 
One day the Moon said to the Sun : — Men can 
not endure the heat of your children. If you will 
eat yours, I will eat mine.’, Accordingly the Sun 
ate up his own children but the Moon hid her 
progeny ( the Stars ), She subsequently brought 
them ©ut of their place of hiding and refused to 
carry out her own part of the bargain. 

It is for this reason, that the Sun is angry 
with the Moon, and fights with her when 
they meet, thereby causing an eclipse. * 

On comparing the aforementioned three 
Star-myths, we find that 

( I ) In the Santali-myth, the Sun and the 
Moon are related to each other as husband and wife ; 
in the Munda legend, they are sisters j and in 
the Malay aboriginal myth, the Sun is a male 
being and the Moon a female one, but the relation- 
ship between the two is not stated. 

(II) In all the three Star-myths, the Stars 
are stated to be the children of the Sun and the Moon. 

(III) In the Santal and the Malay aboriginal 
myths, the Moon plays a deceptive trick upon the Sun 
and persuades the latter to devour his own children, 
the Stars. But in the Munda legend the Moon 
kills the Stars who are the children of her 
sister — the Sun, by telling a false story, deceives 
the latter into eating a portion of the flesh of 
the latter's own children. 

* Vide Studies in Religion, Folklore , and Custom in British Forth 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula , By Ivan H, N, Evans. M, A, ; 
O&njbridge, at the University Press. 1923. pp, 207. 
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(IY) In all the three star-myths, the Stars 
together with their father (or mother) — the Sun, 
are stated to be very hot and scorching and, 
between themselves, made the earth un-inhabitable 
by living beings and would not allow any vegetation 
to grow thereupon. 

In order that the earth might become suitable 
for the habitation of mankind or for the growth of 
vegetation, the Moon killed the stars. 

(V) In the Santali and the Munda legends, 
it is stated that when the Sun discovered the 
treachery that had been committed by the Moon, 
he (or she) attacked the latter and cut her in 
twain. This is the reason why the Moon waxes 
and wanes every month. While in the Malay 
aboriginal myth it is stated that when the Sun 
came to know of the Moon’s act of treachery and 
murder, he became angry with her, for this 
reason, whenever the Sun meets with the Moon, 
he fights with the latter in order to wreak 
vengeance upon her. This is the reason why the 
lunar eclipse takes place. 

(VI) In the Santali and the Munda legends, 
it is stated that the Moon, hides her children 
(the Stars) during the day time, because she fears 
that if the Sun who rises at day-break, would 
kill the latter. This is the reason why no 
stars appear and shine in the sky during the 
day time. 

From the foregoing remarks, it would appear 
that the three star-myths, narrated above, are 
almost similar in many respects. Specially the 
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Santali and the Munda legends are exactly parallel 
except in one or two points, now the Santals live 
in the Santal Parganas which are contiguous to 
Ohotanagpur in which the Mundas live. So if 
night be argued that the Santals borrowed the 
myth from the Mundas, or the latter assimilated 
it from the former. But the question of borrow- 
ing cannot arise in this case, because the two 
myths differ from each other in one very impor- 
tant point, which is mentioned below. 

It is very note-worthy that, in the Santali 
myth the Sun and the Moon are stated to be 
husband and wife. But in the Munda legend they 
are related to each other as sisters. So had there 
been any borrowing by one of these tribes from 
the other, the relationship of the Sun and the 
Moon wo.uld have been similar in both the myths. 
Under the circumstances, I am, of opinion, that 
the similarity between the Santali and the Munda 
legends cannot be due to borrowing. 

Then again the aboriginal tribes of the Malayan 
Peninsula live at a great distance from the Santal 
Parganas and Chota Nagpur and are separated 
from the Santals and the Mundas by a long 
expanse of land and ocean. Morever, there is no 
evidence to show that the former ever came in 
contact with the latter. 

Therefore the question arises : how is the 
similarity between the aforementioned three Star- 
myths to be accounted for ? I am of opinion 
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that this similarity can be explained by Franz 
Boas’s theory of the Parallelism of Cultural Deve- 
lopment which to quote his words, has beers 
expounded as follows : — “Different groups of man- 
kind started at a very early time from a general 
condition of lack of culture ; and owing to the 
unity of the human mind and the consequent 
similar response to outer and inner stimuli, they 
have developed everywhere approximately along 
the same lines, making similar inventions and 
developing similar customs and beliefs”. * 

# # # 


:o: o :o:- 


* “The Mind of Primitive man" By Frans Boas. New York. The 
Macmillian Company 1922. p. 181. 

* * * This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology a<, 

the thirteenth. Session of the Indian Science Congress held 
at Bombay in. January 1926. 



V. AN ABSTRACT OF THE ANNALS OF 
THE NAGBANSI RAJ FAMILY OF 
CHOTA NAGPUR. 

[This paper contains the substance of the family 
chronicle called, Vams'abali of the Chota Nagpur 
Raj. The late Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar who was 
for sometime Manager of the Chota Nagpur Raj 
had access to the original Hindi manuscript of 
which he made an abstract in English. The pre- 
sent paper is practically a reproduction of that 
abstract with some verbal alterations and the 
, omission of long geneological tables and of several 
passages containing the reflections of the original 
Nagbams'i chronicler on the character of individuals 
and communities. The Editor is indebted to Mr. 
Sukumar Haidar, B. A., for having kindly 
permitted him to edit and publish the 
account. ] 

Pundarika Nag, having escaped from the 
Sarpasatra sacrifice celebrated by Raja Janamejaya, 
took the shape of a Brahman, and found' refuge 
in Kas'i (Benares) in the year of Kaliyug, 
3044. At that time, the sun of (prosperity of) 
the Kuruvams' ( the dynasty of the Kouravas ) had 
set, and in Avantishaka { meaning Kota or Sikavati?) 
Bundi, reigned Raja Vikramaditya. Pundarika 
lived in the house of a Brahman as a student, 
and, in course of time, was married in the 
Gandharva form to his Guru’s daughter Pdrvati. 

He always slept with his back turned towards 
his wife In the year of Kaliyug, 3165, and 
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Vikramaditya Samvat 121, Parvati was with child. 
On one occasion, while husband and wife were 
asleep, Pundarik chanced to turn his face towards 
his wife, and his breath, hot as fire, awakened 
her. She observed that her husband had a pair 
of tongues. Peeling much alarmed at this unusual 
circumstance, she awakened Pundarik, and enquired 
earnestly who he was. The Nag said he would 
divulge the secret after visiting the Jagarnath 
temple at Puri. To Jagannath both husband and 
wife went, and the Nag informed his wife that 
the secret which she was so anxious to know, 
would be divulged in Jharkhand. While there 
Parvati forgot to enquire about the secret. Passing 
through Jharkhand, they arrived in a jungle near 
the Sutiamba hill. Then Parvatl’s pregnancy had 
advanced 10 months and 10 days. She was soon 
in labour , and happened to recollect the secret 
which she was so anxious to know. On her asking 
the Nag again about it, he assumed his own pro- 
per shape and after telling his wife who he was, 
he vanished by entering into the Tank of Banasur, 
close by, which was constructed in one month, 
that is in one dark half and one bright half of 
the moon. Parvati, in her grief, was delivered 
of a boy, and placing him on the ground, erected 
a funeral pyre, and burnt herself. The child’s 
eries attracted Pundarik on to the surface of the 
water. He came up to the child, found that his 
wife was no more, and was aggrieved. He pre- 

pared a temporary bed, in which he laid the 
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child and spread his hood over him and thus 
protected him from the sun, 

ft came to pass that a Sakadwipi Brahman 
from Mtigadha des, by name Janardah happened 
to arrive where the child was. He had a stone 
imag'd of the sUn with him, and came to Jharkhand 
with the idol. He went to drink water in the 
tank, leaving the idol on the bank, but on his 
return he was unable to raise the image from the 
ground. Feelirtg much surprised, he began, to look 
around when lo and behold— he saw the Nag with 
the child ufider his hoOd. The Naga then uttered 
certain prophetic words to this effect : “0 Sakadwipi 
Brahman ! I am' Ptmdarika Nag, and this child 
is my son, he shall be known as Knsyapa SantUn 
Nagavansfivatansa Fhaniinukuta Rai, he shall he 
Raja of Nagpur des ; and shall live in Satiamba ; 
the Surya ( Sub ) shall be his hutd-devatd ; and 
you shall be his family-priest. The Naga having 
delivered several other secrets, which are recorded 
in another book and not fit for the ears of other 
men, disappeared. 

The poor Brahman, having taken charge of the 
boy, came to Sutiamba. Numerous families of Mundas 
had previously come from Pipra and Paligarh and 
settled in Nagpur, There had also come the 
Uraons from Jaipurgarh, RuhidasgarK, Chitorgarh, 
Smaliagarh, and from other countries among the 
Mundas. There was one Munda by name Madra 
who was a Raja of 12 villages. The Brahman took 
and delivered the boy to him. Madra and bis brother 
Hangra gladly took charge of the child, and made 
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him over to the Rani, ( Madra' s wife) who had 
an .only eon. The hoy .( Phanimukut ) would not 
suck tihe Rani’s breast and .consequently Madra 
was obliged to make over the child to his Dewan, 
.(Prime Minister ), Yudhisthira Dubey by name, 
who lived in Kunki to he suitably brought up. 
Agreeably to the Munda’s order, Yudhisthira took 
the child, and Janardan also lived with him. 
The boy was suitably educated, he was handsome, 
with marks of a hood and a trace of tongues on 
his head. When Phanimukut Rai was grown up 
and the Miinda’s son too, Madra took counsel 
of the Purohit Janardan and the Du bay whether 
his own son, or Phanimukut Rai should succeed 
him as Raja. The Purohit and the Dubey advised 
him to hold a Panchayat of his friends and 
kinsfolk. 

In thoBe .days the Mundas had pachas or diffe- 
rent inter-village organisations. Madra and Hangra 
were chiefs of Parhas. Twelve or more villages made 
-a parba. The different villages farming, a Parha federa- 
tion were styled by different names respectively, such 
ns were (1) the Raja,, (2) the Dewan, (3) the 
Pandey, (4) the Sipahi, (5) the Kotwtr, (6) the 
iSuar (cooks), * (7) Bugati, * (8) Kharpa-bahne- 
wala, * (9) Gorgarikarnewala, * (-1;0) Sakhiya, * 
(1 1) Mayaparaha, * and (12) Handiadenewala; * 
When any dispute arises, these officers .assemble and 
deoide the dispute, agreeably to the dictates of 
justice and ancient custom, which was established 
,hy Madra, and still prevails. In some parganas, 

'* Tfyese names are no longer in tm 
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were ‘ Ditya Rajas' as in Siri-Choranda pargana, 
Udaipur pargana, Sonepur pargana , Bundu par- 
gana, Korambe pargana, and others. Yanquisbing 
robbers, cattle-lifters and others the Teli Rajas 
came into power; vanquishing the Teli Rajas in 
their turn, the Rakhsel Rajas flourished. Madra 
invited all the Mundas, Oraons, the Rajas named 
above. The Mundas belonged to the following 
clans or gotras (1) Nagadwar, (2) Tudawar, 
(3) Sapuwar, (4) Diuri, (5) Tiriki. (6) Tapno, (7) 
Kachchhapa, (8) Karkta, (9) Tamgoria, (10) Non, 
(11) Koya, (12) Tewan, (13) Rundu (or Runda), 
(14) Kamal, (15) Lohra, (16) Jamtute, (17) Jhora, 
(18) Kaua (crow), (19) Tuti, (20) Nag, (21) Bedeya, 
(22) Birhor, (23) Gola sanga, (24) Surahi Kapali, 
(25) Baghaot, (26) Muri, (27) Pio, (28) Aind, 
(29) Kado-sag, (30) Karkasa, (31) Dumariar, (32) 
Hastaiar, (33) Bhringa-raj, (34) Sang war, (35) Kaitha 
(orRaitha?) (36) Hansa, (37) Barba, (38) Kujari. 
Accordingly the Uraons have various gotras. — 
The Uraon, Kharias, and the Kols, and the Ditya 
Rajas, and the Rakhsal rajhas and the other 
Rajas were invited to form a Panchayet. The 
question was put by Madra and Hangra to the 
Panchayat assembled, — “We have one son, and 
also this son of Nagvansa, which of them shall 
be the Raja of Sutiamba”? Under a Jam tree 
north of the hill sab the Panohayat, and they 
answered,— “He alone should be the Raja, that is 
fib for such a position. Let the two boys bathe, 
eat, and ride. Let their demeanour in speaking, 
in the treatment of others and the general behaviour 
be watched and whoever shall excel the other, 
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shall be the Raja,” Then Madra gave two dhotis 
to the two boys, and told them to bathe and 
return to the assembly properly dressed. Both 
the boys went into the tank ; the Nagvansi boy 
having taken his bath wiped his body, made puja, 
etc, and returned to the sabha, (assembly). Madra’s 
son on the other hand, bathed with great difficulty, 
did not wipe his body, slovenly put on the dhoti, 
and came to the assembly. Then dinner was 
ordered to be spread out. Goat’s meat, fine rice, 
with various viands cooked by a Brahman were 
placed on plates, and near these were placed 
buffalo meat, coarse rice and other inferior eatables 
cooked by a Munda, Madras son with much 
deliberation took the latter place and dined, the 
Nagvansi boy took the former. After dinner, the 
Nagvansi washed his mouth, the other did not 
wash. The former chewed his betel, the latter 
after chewing a little, threw the residue in the 
midst of the assembly. The former took his seat 
in the assembly like a polished gentleman, the 
latter behaved in a clownish manner. Both were 
then ordered to ride horses. The Nagvansi boy 
without any ceremony, jumped up and took his 
seat upon the horse, Madras son made a ladder 
of a piece cf Bel wood (Bel tree even now flo- 
rishes near the Suryamandah at Satiamba), in order 
to mount upon his pony. Madra took his son by 
the hand and prevented him from mounting, The 
verdict of the Panchayat was that the Nagvansi 
boy should be B installed as Raja and that Madra’s 
son should carry burdens. 
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Acoordinly Madra gave the -sovereignty to 
Phanimukut Rai, and made his son a carrier of 
feuudens. Phanirauskut began to rule at Sutiamba 
as Maharaja, having got the Tilak . and Tika at 
.the hands of Yudhishthir Dubey, and Jan ar dan 
Purdbit in the presence of the Panchayat. 
Yudhishthir Dubey became Diwin, and Janardan 
Sakadwipi Purohit. Afterwards Madra, after some 
search, found resident of Belkapak by name 
Bhaonra, whose name was changed to Bhaua Bui 
and who was made a Kayasih, and appointed 
Daftdria Pandey. 

In Nagpur de$, Madra established or sanctioned 
JBhwri, Khari, pawn, Kanwa, Kani , Adhalani, Dand, 
bari , pargana, Gaonbasti, Jungle , patra, bag , 
bagicha, gdchh, machh, jalkar, bankar, garha, 
dhorha, uthgti, parti, zamin , gdon, gaonha pmja, 
pur, chatur siman, dtho ddsa (i. e. Bast, west, 
north, south, northeast, northwest, southeast, south- h 

west), gram-deota, deota, dgrha, ludard, Deswali, 

Chdndi, Petal, Brahmpisach, Mundahar, Barpahar 
( <marangb\iru ) which have been brought by the 
Oraons , from R'ohidas, Jahir, Bishnapat, Kbnkpatj 
from which the Mundas are derived and by which 
name the Mundas are known to this day, 

The story goes that in former times 12 JDeotas, 
who were brothers fought desperately with IS Asurs, 
who were brothers likewise. There lived an old 
Mundl couple named Latkurn haram and Latkum 
barhi, at whose command Khasra lord sani Toro * 

loda had reclaimed 82 Pinri loyang Garha (low- 
lying fields for wet cultivation of rice) and 83 
Pifi laid chaura lands (uplands where wet eul- 
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trvation is not possible ). Even now when the 
‘‘Ehelwa phari ceremony is performed to cut the 
evil month and the evil teeth, the story is re- 
counted. And the 12 brother Deotas and 13 
brother Asflrs, and Lutkfim Haram, and Lutkum 
Bur hi,- and Khasra kora sani Toro kara etc. are 
remembered in the month of Agra-h&yan every 
year. 

The names of Oraons and Mhndas, and of 
Bhcits, and their appropriate offerings were fixed 
and the Pahan was appointed to make sacrifices. 
In the Navaratri Dasami the Purohit and Maharaja 
Pbanimukfit, were to worship the gods. All this 
is laid down in the book of Bhaua Bai Pandey, 
of which the title in the Dafter, is Madra panji. 
That book contains wonderful things,- but during 
the Badshahi (or Sepoy Mutiny of 1357) Gan pat 
Bai Pandey is said to have done away with it. 

After sometime PhahimukQt invited Brahmans, 
Eshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras to the country, 
and Made them settle at Pithauria in Sutiamba 
and gave theM Jngirs. For the Kuladevta or family 
ghd, Surya, the vitlage of Fttsti was granted ass 
Dedthan by a copper plate grant to Janardan ; by 
dhdther Copper plate patta, the village of Kunki 
was granted to Yudhisthir Dabey. When Phani- 
Mukut was 1 6 years of age, no Ohhatrl nor Raja 
weald give him a daughter in marriage, as be 
believed to have been a Munda’s son. Then 
Madra, YudhishthePj Janardan, and Bhaua Rat went 
to Pat Jhalda, where the Sikhar Baja lived. The 
Sikhar Maharaja was Jagat Deo, of Gabhivane, a 
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Chhatri of the Pramara clan. On mentioning the 
object of their mission, the messengers were told 
by Raja Jagat Deo, that if he was satisfied as 
to the image of Phanimukut, he would give his 
daughter in marriage. He sent his Purohit, one 
Chakra varti, with Madra and others to Nagpur 
for the purpose of ascertaning the facts. On the 
arrival of Chakravarti at the court of Phanimukut, 
the latter felt alarmed and almost despaired of 
obtaining the hand of the Sikhar Raja’s doughter. 
With the advice of Janardan however he fasted 
and stayed at the temple of Surya. And then— 
lo and behold [ — the Nag appeared and promised 
to be visible to the Chakravarti purohit. The 
Nag added that the Chakaravarti should see that 
Nag with one eye only, but if he looked at it 

with both his eyes, he would get blind of both 

eyes. The Nag further said after that he would 
not be visible at all, but directed that he be 

worshipped on the 5th day of the bright half of 

the moon in Sravan every year and such worship 
would do good to the Nagvansi family. Phani- 
mukut Rai returned to the fort and on the 
following morning took Chakravarti to the “Andhari, 
injari” Tank, and then the Chakravarti covered 
his whole body with clothes and beheld with 
one eye the Nag who assured him that Phanimukut 
was his (Pundarik's) soli, and then disappeared 
and Chakravarti had the satisfactioon of losing 
his eye. Chakravarti returned to Sikharbhum, 
and informed the Raja of his having seen the Nag 
and lost his eye-sight. The Sekhar Raja was satisfied, 
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and made Phanimukut his son-in-law. 

When Maharaja Phanimukut returned to 
Sutiamba garh with his bride, he invited there 
Madra Munda and others, all the Mundas, Oraons, 
Ditya Rajas, and Raksal Rajas ; — all men, women 
and children of Kolhan (the land of the Kols 
or aborigines) were invited to .Sutiamba, and 
entertained. He fed them with buffalo-beef, and 
they drank the rice-beer very freely, and quarrelled 
and fought among themselves. As the people of 
the Kolhan were turbulent, the assistance of the 
soldiery belonging to the Maharaja, the Ditya 
Rajas, and the Raksal Rajas, were employed to 
put down the row. At midnight Phanimukut or- 
dered that excepting the family of Madra and 
Hangra, and such Oraons as were members of 
Parhas, and boys under 12 years of age, the 
rowdies must be massacred. The order was carried 
out ; those who survived, were made prajas, jotdars, 
and — parka mankis. The Kolhan was thus 
subdued. 

Phanimukut began to rule the country with 
great wisdom. 

One day Phanimukut being seated on his 
throne asked Madra and Hangra to ask any boon 
in the shape of Jiban britti ( life-grants ) and 
they said that they and their family hoped to 
be fed, clothed, and maintained by Phanimukut, 
and they wanted nothing more. Phanimukut said 
if they would not accept any Jiban britti, he would 
renounce the Raj, go to the Jungle as a sannyasi, 

6 
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Then Madra and Hangra, fearing lest they would 
lose Phanimukut, consented to accept a Jiban- 
brith and a title ; and asked they might be called 
“Bhuinhors” . — The Maharaja asked Yudhishthir 
Dubey, and others what the meaning of “Bhuinhar” 
was. And they all said “Bhuin” means, the earth, 
and u har ” is the name of Mahadev, and also the 
name of the plough. So ‘‘Bhuinhar” means one 
who ploughs the earth through the grace of 
Mahadeo. It means a Jotdar, one who takes 
c< dam aur kam” from the Prajas on account of the 
Maharaja”. Phanimukut enquired if they would 
take this title or any other. Madra and Hangra 
said they would be content to take this title only, 
for their ancestors who lived in Pipra and Pali- 
garh were always known as Bhfiinhars and they 
would retain and preserve the title of their ances- 
tors. Phanimukut asked Madra : “0 Bara ( Unclejj 
you belong to a different country! how could you 
then become Rajas of the 12 villages ?” Madra 
replied, “When Lori Sanwara and Beranath Rani 
and Munda Blr, and Uraon Bir had fought 
desperately with each other, some fled from Jaipur 
garh, Chitor garh, Simlia garh, Ruhidas garh, 
and their own country to Jharkhand Nagpur! 
My ancestors Kansrai Munda, ( who also came to 
Jharkhand) was engaged as a cook to one Biraja 
Dom. Long after that the Lord of Lanka, Havana 
bad become master of the three worlds, and was 
reignmg over Mrityubhum, and 33 crores ofDeotas 
were confined in prison in Lankapuri. Ravan gave 
Jambudwip to Biraja Dom and all the Domra or 
Dom people used to gather and beat the Naubat 
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in Laokapuri. Then came the Avatar of Ram 
who was born in Ayodhya and became king, and 
Kekai Rani instigated Dasaratha to send Ram- 
chandra to the forest so that the Asurs might 
be destroyed and the 33 crores of Deotas released 
from confinement. This was done as has been 
described by Valmiki and Tulsidas. Then Ram- 
chandra was returning from Lanka to Ayodhya 
having destroyed Ravana, my ancestor Kansrai 
was a cook to Biraja Dorn. — When Ramchandra 
came near, Biraja Dom fled through fear. All 
the Doms belonging to different classes such as 
(1) Raj dom, (2) Tirlaka dom, (3) Ghor-Khaya-dom, 
(4) Pataria-dom, who eat frogs, (5) Meram dangia- 
dom, (6) Halal khor dom, (sweepers), (7)— dom, 
executioner, all these fled. Biraja, before flying, 
made over his Raj temporarily to my ancestor 
Kansrai, but each of them was Raja of 12 

villages. We follow the custom of our former 

home, Pipra and Pali des”. Hearing this, Pbani- 
mukut caused a perpetual pattah to be engraved 

on a copper plate, and gave it to Madra and 

his brother Hangra, making them Bhuinhars of 
12 villages, and gave them pagri. Their 12 
villages, are still known as “ Baragaian ” pargana 
in Sutidmba. 

In course of time, Phanimflkfit demanded the 
imperial revenue ( due to the Badshah ) from the 
Ditya Rajas and the Raksel Rajas, and they gave 
a flat refusal. Then Phanimukut, with the 
assistance of the Raja of Sekharbhum waged war 
against these refractory Rajas and subdued them. 
Up to this day the debris of these forts and 
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ruins of bricks can be seen in various places, in 
banks of rivers such as the Suvarnarekha, etc. 
In the Tajna river, there is still a place called 
Ranidah, where the Ranis had drowned themselves. 
A family of Ditya Rajas still is in occupation 
of Patkum. 

In those days in Korambey existed the family 
of the son of Raksel Ghatotkach Hirimbfi. A 
family of Kuruvansi Bhua by the Rakshasi lived 
in Surguja, as Kshatri Rajas. War was waged 
between them and the Nagvansis, The former 
being vanquished took refuge in Surguja, and 
that Raksel family still reigns. Korambey and 
all the parganos came to the subjection of Maha- 
raja Phanimukut. The total number of parganas 
including Sutiamba brought under subjection was 
44. The 22 parganos of Gbatwal Rajas were 
included under his sway. He collected revenue 
from all, by force of arms, and paid it to the 
Badshah, who was greatly pleased. 

One day an utkal Brahman or an Oriya Panda 
from Purushottam Kshetra came to Phanimukut 
and blessed him with some mahaprasad. After 
conversation about Jagannath, Phanimukut wanted 
that the god should be ’ brought to him for the 
purpose of worship. The Panda robbed somebody 
of the image of Jagannath, and brought the same 
to the Maharaja, who received the idol with great 
ceremonies. In a similar manner, the idols of 
[ Balabhadra and Subhadra were brought and placed 
* with Jagannath. Temples were erected and 
: Mfrhugaon and Saranda villages were granted for 
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the support of the gods. So the image of BhavanI 
was made and dedicated, and village Hulso was 
given in jaghir ; and Lakshminarayan was subse- 
quently dedicated and a village granted. All these 
villages were Deo Har grants. 

Phanimukut got a son named Mukut Rai, 
and a daughter Durga Babi. When Durga 
was 5 years of age, she was sitting in the 
mahal, with Raja, Rani, and others, and she saw 
a kite falling upon a bird and began to laugh. 
On being asked what induced ' her to laugh, she 
said that in her former birth, she was a kith 
and had placed a “Khanda” (scimitar) on the 
Mundabar pahar in Khukhra. The Raja and Rani 
and others accompanied Durga to Mundahar pahar 
and brought out from a fissure in the rock the 
“Pat Khanda' and gave the same to the Raja. 
Durga said that the Khanda belonged to Bsnasur. 
When Krishna cut off Ban’s hand, she (Durga) 
as a kite took the hand with the Khanda over 
the air and having eaten the hand deposited the 
scimitar in this fissure. The Babi directed that 
the Khanda should be worshipped every day by 
a Sudra, and that during the Dasahara, the 
Sakadwipi purohit and the Maharaja should wor- 
ship it. A village was granted as jaghir for the 
worship of the Khanda. Thus Maharaja Phani- 
mfikut gave away many villages as jaigir brits 
and caused the pottahs to be engraved on copper 
plates with the Nag santaJc and after reigning 98 
years died, and his wife performed his ‘birkhod’. 
In this “ birkhod’ ’ the Brahmans had to find a 
suitable person to receive the gifts, and accordingly 
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one Rajnath Dhobi (washerman) was invested with 
the poita and made a Brahrnan to receive the gifts. 
The family of that washerman still exists at Jhiko- 
Jhatti where they pass for Kanmjia Brahmans, 
and are called “Dan patra” or Makapatra, they 
now form marriage alliances and eat . on the. same 
table with veritable Kanaujia Brahmans. 

Before Maharaja Phanimukut, there existed 
in Nagpur des, the Kukhra garh 18 parganas, 
Doesagarb 18 parganas, Jarapigarh 18 parganas, 
and 22 parganas belonging to Ghatwali Rajas, 
total 76 parganas and Mukut Rai became Maha- 
raja over these. And he reigned 59 years. The 
third king was Madan Rai, who reigned 57 years. 
The fourth king was Prataprai, who removed 
his seat from Sutiamba to Chutia and then invited 
Brahmans from Kasi, Nadiya, Santipur, etc. and 
the 86 castes to settle in Nagpur. Chutia was 
established in 1742 sambatl After a reign of 29 
years he died. The 5th king was Udaimani Rai, 
who reigned 27 years. The 6th was Jaimani Rai, 
reigning 31 years. The 7th was Srimani Rai 
reigning 38 years. The 8th Phani Rai, reigning 
59 years. The 9th Ahindra Rai, reigning 24 years. 
The 10th Jayendra Rai who reigned 17 years; 
the 11th Hari Rai, 42 years; the 12th Gajaraja 
Rai, 25 years; the 13th Sundra Rai, 46 years; 
the 14th Mukund Rai, 37 years; the 15th Uadai 
Rai, 51 years; the 16th Kanchan Rai, 42 years; 
the 17th Kandarp Rai, 21 years; the 18th Magan 
Rai, 41 years; the 19th Jagan Rai, 39 years; 
the 20th Gajadauta Rai, 41 years; the 21st 
Mohan Rai, 24 years; the 22nd Gajaghanta Rai, 
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50 years; the 23rd, Chaadan Rai, 33 years* the 
24th Anand Rai, 18 years; the 25 th ISfavanand 
Rai, whose public work was the Sangit-mandir 
of Khireswar Mahadeo in Kospur, on the road to 
Balea Badam, reigned 20 years. The 26th 
Sripati Rai, reigned 53 years; the 27th Jagad- 

bandhu Rai, 19 years; the 28th Bhim Karam 

younger brother of Shyam Karam, who did not like 
the cares of this world and stayed in the forests 
of Gorra where he lived as an ascetic. Bhim left 
Chutia, built the fort of Khukhra and lived there 
with many people of the Rai family of the 

Nagbansis. The several tanks and topes of trees 

attest to the fame of the Rais. The Rais still 
live in Simla and other places. During this reign, 
the Raksel Raja of Surguja came to plunder 
Nagpur, and having placed Sri Basudev Rai Deota 
on an elephant, pitched his tent in Karambe with 
' 12,000 horses. The Maharaja Bhim having taken 
with him Chahuwan, Farihar, Sulankhi and other 
warriors, and 400 selected horses, fell upon the 
enemy at noon of one day ; the enemy got dis- 
pirited and fled to Barway, where Bhim followed 
him, and in a skirmish cut off his head, and 
conquered the Barway country, and carried away 
the idol Basudev. Bhim returned to Khukhra garh 
with 15G sawars alive. 

Among the Nagbansis, some fought, some fled, 
some settled in Chainpur, some in Nagpur des, 
some in Kbairagarh in Bara Nagpur. Among those 
who removed to Khukhra garh, one went to Gofa- 
Chitarpur; and some lived in Kairo. The. Chawhan 
Ghhatris of Chainpur are not Nagvansis ; but they 
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are Kutumbas. The Nagbansis are worshippers of 
Sakti etc. Maharaja Bhim Karan subdued Palamau 
but subsequently made a treaty with the Raja of 
that country who was made a tributary, Bhim reigned 
10 years and was succeeded by the 29th king 
Jashkarau, who reigned 21 years. The 30th was 
Jaikaran, who reigned for 60 years. The 31st 
Kang Gokuran reigned 49 ' years; the 32nd Hari- 
karan reigned 1 9 years; the 33rd Sibkaran reigned 
42 years; 34th Benukaran, 23 years; the 35th Phenu 
karan, 61 years; the 36th Tipulikaran, 38 years; 
the 37th Sivadas karan, 29 years; the 38th Udai 
karan 33 years; the 39th Prithwi karan, 26 years; 
the 40th Pratapkaran, 9 years. 

During the reign of Pratapkaran, the GhatWal 
Rajas became rebellious, and refused to pay the cus- 
tomary tributes. The most refractory was the 
Raja of Tamar, who came as far as Khukhra garh 
and threatened the Maharaja. Pratap having made 
a Khairwar called Baghdewa as Raja in the 
Barka Karo (?) parganas sent him as Faujdar to 
Tamar, and the Khairwar cut off the then Tamar 
Raja's head and made the son of the Tamar Raja 
succeed his father. 

Subsequently one Kapardeb, the Raja of Karan- 
pura, did not for three years pay the tribute and 
render the customary services. And Baghdeo the 
khairwar Raja was ordered to punish him. Simi- 
larly other refractory Rajas were punished and 
Baghdeo was installed as sole Raja of the Ghatwals. 
His descendants still occupy the Ichah garh. 
Kapardeb qr Kappardeo previously lived in Mahadi- 
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Pratap Karan reigned 9 years. The 41st. 
King was Chhatrakaran who reigned 23 years, 
the 42nd Bairat Karan, 7 years; the 43rd Sindhu 
Karan, 13 years ; the 44 th Bairisal, who went to 
Delhi, and fought with Mahammad Shah Bad- 
shah. Bairisal broke the chain of an elephant, 
and by showing other feats pleased the Badshah, 
who granted him pargana Saharghati ( Sherghati),. 
Bairisal returned home, and settled in Doesagarh andj 
reigned. 14 years. The 45th was Durjansal, who 
did, not pay the customary revenue to the court 
of Delhi. So Nawab Ibrahim Khan came with 
20*000 horses to Nagpur, and subdued Durjansal 
who was imprisoned. An offer of 86 Chores of 
Rupees was made to Ibrahim, but he still took 
Durjansal to Delhi. The Badshah put on him 
new fetters and shackles and placed him in an 
iron cage, and kept him confined for 12 years in 
Gwalior. For non-payment of revenue several 
Eastern Rajas were in confinement in Gwalior. Many 
Rajas were huddled together in the same prison. 

At that time it so happened that two diamonds 
had been brought to Delhi and the question arose 
which of the two was best. Durjansal was called 
to give his opinion and he pronounced .that to 
be the best which the jeweller had thought inferior. 
Durjan got the diamonds tied on the horns of 
two sheep, and as they struck each other the 
diamond which was pronounced inferior by Durjan, 
broke into pieces. The Emperor was highly pleased 
with Durjansal at this and released him from 
confinement and allowed him to return home. On 

7 
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the Emperor inquiring if Durjan had any boon to 
ask, the latter requested that his fellow prisoners, 
the Eastern Rajas, might be, released from confine- 
ment. The Emperor commanded the release of these 
Rajas, and conferred the title of ‘‘Shah” on 
Durjansal. Since then his descendants have been 
called “Shahs”. 

During Durjan’s absence the family of Shyam- 
karan had taken possession of the whole of Nagpur. 
On his return he was assisted by the Rajas who 
were released from confinement through his inter- 
cession, and he conquered Nagpur again. Of the 
family of Shyam Karan,, some fled to Sikharbhum, 
some to Bhojpur and some to Biwar Bandh. 
Some who were pardoned by Durjan, lived in 
Nagpur, such are the Rai brothers in Simlagarh, 
the Karan brothers in Mahuajadi and Kbijri. In 
1898 samvat the main line of the Karan families 
of Mahua jari and Khijuri became extinguished. 

Durjan got four sons, (l) Madhukai Shah, (2) 
Jay Shah, (3) Boijai Shah, and (£} Ram Shah, 
Durjan reigned 41 years and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Madhukai Shah. The three younger 
brothers became Thakurs and lived in Udaipur 
garh. Madhukai Shah was the 46th king. He 
installed the deity Sham Rai and dedicated a temple 
to that god. His son was Dewa Shah, who was 
6 months old when Madhukai died after a reign 
of 1 8 years. Dewa Shah’s uncle Thakur Jai Shah 
®Bgaged the mother of Dudhbhaia Nandan Ra 
as a nurse for the child Dewa Shah who was duly 
brought up. When he came of age he began to quarrel 
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with his uncles, and appointed Nandan Rai as his 
Dewan. Several battles were fought between the 
nephew and the uncles at Udaipurgarh, in the 
last of which both Jai Shah and Boijai Shah were 
killed. Dewa Shah’s youngest uncle Ram Shah fled 
and took shelter in Karanpura. There he met 
with one Harinath Deo Brahmachari a Siddhe- 
swar Maharashtrya Brahman in Badam forest, 
and made him bis Guru. The Raja of Badam, 
Himmat singb, took Ram Shah under his 
protection. 

Dewa Shah, the 47th king, began to reign in 
Doesa Garh. He having been versed in the art 
of divination, told Nandan Rai one day that 
Nandan’s wife had on her left thigh a wart, which 
brought her husband the good fortune of being 
the Dewan of the Maharaja. Nandan Rai sus- 
pected something wrong, and when he found an 
opportunity murdered Dewa Sliah, and went to 
Badam where he found Ram Shah, and induced 
him to reign in Doesa. 

Ram Shah ( 48th king ) having consulted his 
Guru the Brahmachari, came to Doesa, and after 
a little while caused the death of Dewan Nandan 
Rai, and apppinted his son Jagannath Rai his 
Dewan. At that time, the Badshah had waged 
war for 12 years against Palamau garh. For a 
time Palamau had been subjugated. But the 
Raja of that country again proving troublesome, 
the Badshah ordered Ram Shah to punish the 
Palamau Raja, so in an auspicious moment indi- 
cated by the Guru Brahmachari, Ram Shah attacked 
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the Palamau fort and having struck it with a 
cannon ball demolished it. After this victory, 
Ram Shah went to Delhi, where the Badshah 
was very much pleased with him. At that time 
the Badshah had a war in hand with Baghelkhand, 
and took Ram Shah with him to Lampur where 
he met the Raja of Riwan. On arrival it was 
found that on an elephant the Lakhauri flag was 
hoisted and the Baghel Raja of Riwan ordered 
the flag to be taken possession of. The Badshah for- 
bade it, but the two Rajas did not desist from 
endeavouring to get possession of the flag. The 
Badshah then commanded the two Rajas to fight 
and after one vanquished the other to take posses- 
sion of the Lakhauri flag which was flying on 
elephant. So in Baghelkhand battles took place 
between the Baghel Raja and the Maharaja Ram 
Shah. The Baghel Raja was vanquished and 
obtained pardon from the Badsha. The Badsha 
reconciled the two Rajas, and made them Kutumbas 
by marriage alliances. The Badshah returned to 
Delhi dismissing the two Rajas. Marriage took 
place between the youngest son of the Maharaja 
(Aini Shah) and the daughter of Baghel Raja 
( Bad an Kunwari ). In that marriage Maharaja 
Ram Shah made a present of a ‘‘Tasbadla” tent 
to the Rhat, who did hot accept it through fear 
of the Baghel Raja. So the tent was burnt, and 
lo ! 14 paseris weight of gold and silver came out 
which the Bhat gladly took. 

The Raja of Singhbhum was a Rahtor Chhatri 
pamed Jagattnath Singh. He did not cause the 
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Dola to arrive with the bride at Nagpur. He 
said that he would respect the Maharaja in a 
variety of ways but would have nothing to do 
with the carrying of the Dola on occasion of 
marriages. Earn Shah got incensed, and attacked 
Jayantgarb, the then seat of the Singhbhum Raja. 
He burnt the town several times; still Jagannath 
Singh as a Eahtor Chhatri did not consent to 
carry the Dola. However a treaty was concluded. 
Jayantgarh was called Porahat, Jagannath’s two 
sisters were married by Ram Shah who returned 
to Nagpur. Maharaja Ramshah got 10 sons, 
namely 4 by the eldest Rani and 6 by the other 
two Ranis (3 by each). These were (!) Raghu 
nath, ; (2) Kunwar Indra Shah, (3) ThakUr 'Chandar 
Shah, (4) Chota Thakur Aini Shah, (5) dyofci 
Shah, (6) Sbyam Shah, (7) Sankar Shah, (8) 
Raghubar Shah, (9j Gopal Shah, (10) the last 
died young. 

Raghunath Shah was the 49th king. He at 
one time gave over the whole of Nagpur to Hari 
Nath Deo Brahmachari, who was in possesion for 
three days only, and then gave the country back 
to Raghunath. At one time, the Brahmachari 
advised Raghunath to take possession of Patna or 
Azimabad country. The Maharaja said he would 
consult his brother and friends before venturing 
upon attacking so powerful a country. The Brah- 
machari got incensed at this, and threw a cqpper 
vessel at the Maharaja, and the vessel on striking 
him became golden. The Maharaja was surprised 
and fell at the guru’s feet. The guru said that 
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the auspicious moment, which transformed the 
copper into gold would have made Raghunath a 
great Raja, but was let slip by Raghunath con- 
sulting his brethren ; however the transformed 
golden vessel was something to be preserved in 
the Maharaja’s house. The guru directed that 
the god Chintamani should be placed on this 
vessel and worshipped. Since then the golden 
vessel and Chintamani idol have continued in the 
possession of the Maharajas. 

It happenned during this reign that the 
Palamau Raja Ranjit Rai, and the Rarngarh Raja 
Dalel Singh, and Khanezad (the Badshah saheb’s 
beta) attacked Doesagarb. Raghu Nath’s brothers, 
Indra Shah, and Raghubar Shah were killed in 
the battle that took place. Raghu Nath wanted 
to make peace • but to no purpose. Then after 
invoking the blessings of his guru Harinath Deo, 
Raghunath fell upon Khanezad and cut off 
his head. Raghunath took the tgnga or sword 
from the waist of Khanezad, and that sword 
is still worn by the reigning Maharaja. On one 
ocoasion Raghunath Shah went to Delhi to pay 
revenue. On his way back, he pitched his tent 
at Benares, where Captain Catnac Sahib Bahadur 
who had come from the island of England in 
Europe met him, and was much pleased with him* 
The Maharaja invited Camae Sahib to come to 
Nagpur at his leisure. In the course of conver- 
sation Camac Sahib said that there was often 
warfare in Nagpur. The Maharaja replied, “Yes. 
We are often molested by Mahrattas and Bargis, 
»nd there are internal feuds also. And thus there 
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is no security of peace and contentment in Chota 
Nagpur”. Camac Sahib said, “If you would but 
give me the revenue of Nagpur — Rs. 6000/-, I 
would secure peace and contentment in Nagpur”, 
Raghunath agreed and it was settled then and 
there, — On return home Raghunath told his 
friends that he had agreed to make over the 
government of Nagpur to a White man. The 
courtiers replied it was written in Valoiiki’s 

Uttarakanda, that “the sons of Tzijata Rakshas 
would be white people born in an island, that in 
Kaliyuga, they would be masters of the world, 
that they have many virtues and many vices 
as well”. 

Sometime after, Camac Sahid came with 
soldiers. Raghunath met him on the border of 

Ramgarh and brought him with great pomp to 
Doesagarh. In the course of the reception, Camao 
Sahib finding that the Maharaja’s pagree had a 
great many diatponds proposed that according to 
the custom of England, when friendship took place 
between two great men they exchanged their 

psgrees. Saying this, Camac Sahib took off his 
hat, and placed it on the Maharaja’s head and 
took the Maharaja’s pagree himself. Shortly after- 
wards the Sahib went back to Calcutta. Of the 
ten sons of Ram Shah, Raghu Nath became 

Maharaja, the others were Kumars. The tenth 
Aini Sah settled in Udaipurgarh alias Barka- 
garh, Bansgarh or Basargarh. Ainishah had seve- 
ral sons. By the 1st wife Badan Kunwari he 
had 10 sons. v l) Rudra Shah, (died heirless,, (2) 
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Net (or Netrsa.) S-hah ( heirless). (3) Jagannatb, 
(4) Balabbadra, (5) Gajaraj, (6) Dhiraj (whose. sou 
Harigoyiod died heirless), (7) Biraj, ( heirless ), 
(8)t Prithwiraj, (hairless), (9) Giribar, (10) Shyatn- 
sundar. By the 2nd wife Aini Sah had 3 sons — ■ 
(1.1) Anand: Shah, (12) Sambhu, (heirless), (13) 
Kinu. By the third wife he had 4 sons, — (14) 
Bharat (hairless), (15) Haladhar Shah, who went 
south and became Baja of Kalahandi; (16) 
Satrughna Shah ('heirless ), (17) Giribar (heirless). 
By the 4th wife he had 2 sons, (18) Bijai (whose 
son Chamar died heirless), (19) Narahari (heirless). 
By the 5th wife he had 2 sons, (20) Bandhu 
(heirless), (21) Arjun, (whose son Purushottam 
died heirless). 

Jagannath Shah had 4 sons. One of whom 
Maharaja Deonath Shah married in 1867 
Samvat ( 1810 A. D ) Sankar Kunwari, of 
the house of Ujjain Chhatris of Nokha Jagdishpur, 
but had no issue. He next married in 1871 S. (181,4 
A. D.) Taramani Kunwari, daughter of Ghasirai Kun- 
war of the Chhatra pat, a Chhatri family of Bundu 
in the Gandharba form. This marriage was celebrated 
by Radhanath Purohit of Hatia, Sambhunath 
Purohit of Lodhma, Bajguru Sakhanath Deo 
Babaji Dudea, Nankuram of Hesag, Puran Dube 
of Hesag, Musa Pande of Hatia,, Nankuram 
Upadhyaya of Hatia, Jhopa Pande of Chutia, 
Badha Misir of Hatia, Kinu Misir of Tupudana, 
Sabaju Tewari of Hesag, Pritiram Pande of 
Hatia, Pramathnath Pande of Hatia, Sibcharan 
Pande of Hesag, Gangaram Pande of Chutia, 
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jDebaraj of Tupudana, and Lala Pande of Tupudana, 
Jogindra Pande of Hatia, Premdas Mahant of 
Hatia, and many other Brahmans. The marriage 
took place ■with their sanction. The kinsmen 
who were present on the occasion of the marriage 
were Lai Bhawani Shahi of Hesaland Masu, Lai 
Suvaru Shahi of Tupudana, Lai Udainath Shahi 
of Gutna, Lai Phaninath Shahi of Gutua, Lai 
Gobind Shahi of Lurori, Lai Lohru alias Beohan 
Shahi of Dumri, Lai Sambhunath Shahi of Khijri, 
Lai Baijan Shahi of Hethu who with 300 hundred 
men had constructed the Dola and taken it to 
the place where marriage was celebrated, Lai 
Bijinath Shahi pf Hethu, Lai Harihar Shahi of 
Latme, Baijnath Bhaia of Barigawan, Eiukhpa 
Bhaia of Labed, Sankar Shahi of B^rkag^ph, 
Mangal Shahi of Barkagarh, Bishup Shalii of 
Barkagarh, Kanbai Shahi of Barkagarh, Ganes 
Shahi of Barkagarh, and severa 1 others. 
The match-makers were Bandhunath of Pat.- 
kum, Akal Shah Pradhan of Gola, Kartaram 
Akhauri of Hatia, Khudi Kotwar of Ranga- 
matia. The marriage expenses were recorded 
by Maganram of Hesag, Gangaram of Hesag, 
Motiram of Hesag, and Jai mangal §tingh 
Ohdar of Hesag. The earthep vessels etcu were 
supplied by ' Ghasiram Qhdar of Tupudana, Chapiru 
of Tupudana, Khudi Singh pf Hesag Rhpkhal 
singh of Hesag, Sitaram of Tiril, Sahib Ram 
Lohandia of Ubaria, Sibram Lohandia of XJharia, 
Sriram Kumhar of Chandaghasi. The “Manik 
tham” of the Mandapa was constructed by Kararnat 
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Khan, Sewa Nawa of Hesag, and they were 
engaged as general servants during the ceremonies. 
Chamra Ahir of Hesag supplied “Dahi”. Mani 
Ghasi of Kute acted as musician. The names of 
the invited people were written by Bupchand 
Sahu of Hesag and Khedu Chaudhuri of Hesag. 
Dukhi Sahu of Hesag supplied provisions. The 
“Patmari” was erected by Jitu Nawa of Tupudana, 
Bhinak Nawa of Chutia, and Bupram Dhobi of 
Hesag, The “Maur” was supplied by Phekan 
Mali of Hatia, Bhinka Laheri of Hesag supplied 
“Lahathi” (lac-ornaments); Jamir Darji of Hesag 
supplied clothes, and many men and a few women 
were present. The marriage was celebrated by 
exchanging flowers ( “Phul-biha” ), and was one of 
the 8 kinds of marriages. The annalist adds that 
the sons of such a marriage are legitimate. After 
marrying Taramani Kunwari, Debanath lived in 
Hesag Chatti (where the marriage had taken 
place). He was tOo much afraid of Dukhan 
Shahi to remain at Barkagarh. His first wife, 
Sankar Kunwari, was prevented from bearing 
children by means of conjuration and shampoo- 
ing of her abdomen by certain women. Deo Nath 
lived with his two wives at Hesag. He got no 
children, and then requested his paternal aunt, 
the Thakurain of Chatakpur, to repair to Kasi* 
there to make “Dharna” before Biswanath Maha- 
deo for the purpose of Deo Nath’s obtaining 
children. The Thakurain went to Kasi, made the 
Dharna, and got the boon. Children born from 
Taramani Kuwari were- 
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Biswanafch, Kasinath, Baidya Nath, Prayag Nath, Ramohandra Nath, 
Raghu Nath, and Biswanath’s sons were Laohhu Nath, Surya Nath, 
Chandra Nath. 

In 1882 S. Taramani Kunwari got a serious 
disease. Some years after she told Deo Nath, “I 
have no hope of living loDg, My sweet rival 
Sankarkunwari died in 1890 S. and in your old 
age you will require a wife to serve ; so marry 
again”. Deonatb despatched Sibcharan Pande, 
Nathu sahu, and Dharmadas Goswami to Singh- 
bhum, and after the preliminary settlements 
married Shyam Kunwari, sister of Rathor Chhatri — 
Chakradhar Singh, in 1896 S. (1839 A. D. ) Lai 
Deo Nath built a house at Butio, where he lived. 
He gave Shyam Kunwari 4 khari don land in 
Dhurua for her maintenance. On 10th Jeth Sudi 
Tuesday 1900 S. died Taramani Kunwari and on 
llth Jeth badi Monday 1905 S. died Deo Nath 
Shah at the age of 85. Deo Nath’s younger 
brother was Ajainath, whose son was Gopinath 
who had two sons Jainath and Lachhminath. 

Ram Shah Maharaj’s son Aini Shah’s public 
works are the Jagannath idol and the temple, and 
Math, Lakh -amrai or mangotopes, the tank of 
Udaipur, brick-built house and the stone gate, 
which fell down in Asarh 1912 S., the Bansidhar 
idol etc. Aini shah’s son Balabhadra Thakur “Siri 
pargana ka bhaye” in 1829 S., assisted Maharaja 
Jadunath of Doesagarh in his fight against the 
Maharathas, and became victorious. Jadunath gave 
Manatu village as Deottar to Bansidhar Deota 
and made Balabhadra trustee. He again assisted 
Maharaja Sibnath against Mahrattas, and routed 
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them. The Mahafaja gave Soparam village as a 
jaghir td him-. 

At one time, Bishun Singh Raja of Ramgarh 
had to fight with Rohilla Maujam Khan, at 
Sademgarh, and was taken captive. On his applica- 
tion Balabhadra went td his succour, and released 
him. Maharaja Sibnath, hearing this, felt very 
pleased, abd granted Kutiatu village as a Deottar 
to Bansidhar Deo, and made Balabhadra trustee. 
At another time Maharaja Udaihath had to fight 
with the Barghis, ( Marhattas ), and Balabhadra 
again routed them, and got Madhnkom village as 
a jaghir, but through the machinations of a 
DdWan of Maharaja Jagannath, the village passed 
out bf the possession of the descendants of Bala- 
bhadra. Nagpur was in those days a notorious 
place for theft, robbery, murder, waylaying, 
plunder, prostitution, procuring miscarriages, affrays, 
burglary, witch-craft, poisoning, killing by tigers 
etc. People used to commit frequent murders, 
and to throw the corpses in the jungles and to 
report that the men were killed by tiger. 
Incendiarism, sudden attacks by the Marhattas, 
and such-like calamities existed. Nagpbr was 
inhabited mainly by such tribes and castes as the 
Mundas, Khanghars, Lohras, Goradts-, Baikars, 
Dorns, Nauas , Jhoras , Rajputs, Kaseras, Sonars, 
Thatheras, Dhobis, Rautias, Ghasis, Panrs, Baraiks, 
Ahirs, Gosams, Bhuinyas, Barhais, Rajwars-, 
Bhogtm, Jolhas, Doshads, Bhednaj, Keots, Chamars , 
Moekis, Bhats, Kamkars, Itaumars, Banias, (Nuniar 
h anias), Turis, Deoris, Darihctrs, Kumhars, Binjhias, 
Paveths, Phatrii, Musalmans, Brahmans, Malar s, 
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and some Nagvansis. Thakur Balabhadra shah was 
on his saddle all day and night, now vanquishing 
foes id Dundigara in pargana Siri, then clearing 
the country of Chors from Udaipur Khukhra. 
He used to receive “dam” ( rent ) and Kam” 
compulsory labour from people. He died in 1819 
S; Agrahayan at the age of 83. 

Then Srinath was appointed Thakur and Comman- 
der by Maharaja Diripanatb. He fought with Thakur 
Mohaii Shah; and demolished Ardhegarh. Dirip 
Nath being pleased; gave him village Doranda. 
Deo Nath Shah succeeded in getting possession of the 
village. In 1893 S. Deo Nath gave to his six sons 
Biswanath and others 10 villages, that they might 
learn how to manage Zamindari affairs. It is the 
custom in the family of the Maharaja. For instance; 
Thakur Doman Shah gave to each of his 3 sons 
Dukhan, Debnath, and Ajaindth 6 villages as 
life-grants for that putpose. After Dbman’s death 
eaeh got 35 villages: Their respective shares were 
sanctioned by Firaoj sahib and Degli sahib i. e: 
of the Sherghati Court, and Ajitaabad appellate 
court. The 10 villages mentioned above included 
Dorahda where a military cantonment was 
established. 

By order received from Calcutta; dated 18th Sep- 
tember 1833, a rent Of Rs. 158/10/7 is paid by 
Government for the lands taken in Dorunda, 
From 1906 Sambat , Shyam Kunwari managed to 
get for herself this refit; In 1820 Sambat , Vaisakh, 
AbhinatH, and in Sravan his brother Srinath died. 
Doman Shah becairie Thakur at the age of 9. 
Some time after one Piari Shah among the des* 
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cendants of Chandra Shah Thakur of Sonpnr had 
a quarrel with Maharaja Durpanath. The latter, 
wishing to punish Piari Shah sent Thakur Doman 
Shah who got a Jaghir of 12 villages (Khunti and 
others,) built a fort at Dahugutu and fought well. 
Pairi Shah burnt many villages of Sonpur which was 
granted by Darpanath to his second son Hari 
nath Kunwar. who built his fort in Govindpur. 

During the time of Thakur Doman Shah there 
lived in Kutiatu a robber by name Matnu 
Lohra, called Matnu Sardar, who committed great 
depredations in the country. By order of Maharaja 
Darpanath, Doman fought with him and killed him 
and his head was despatched for the Maharaja’s 
inspection. Darpanath was very much pleased with 
Doman, and ordered him to govern the country. 
Doman visited every village, routed or killed all 
bad characters and brought peace into the country. 
At the age of 27, in 1838 S ambat Kartih , Doman was 
assasinated. Thakur Doman had 4 sons, — Dukhan, 
Debanath, and Ajainath and another who died young. 
Dukhan became Thakur and fought with Bhup- 
nath Shah, Thakur of Tilmi. He took and 
retained possession of 25 villages of Jamtoli from 
Bhupnath. Maharaja Deo Nath assisted Bhupnath. 
by lending him soldiers, under Sib Singh Parganait of 
Pithouria Swarap Nath Shah Thakur of Kairo, Nar- 
auli jangli of Lohardaga, Mukund Singh of Chorea, 
Newal Singh Resaldar of Kotpali, etc. A battle took 
place at Dundigarh (Siri) in which Maharaja’s 72 
men died in the battle field. Then the Maharaja 
tried to make peace with Dukhan Shah, who did 
not consent to part with Jamtulli. 
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Some time after the Bara Thakur of Udaipur 
Dhirij Nath Shah died, and a quarrel took place 
between Dukhan Shah and Bar Thakur Nathan 
Shah. Dukhan took all the effects of Nathan 
Shah. It was long after this that the Maharaja 
induced Dukhan Shah to give up Jamtulli to 
Bhupnath thakur, and to restore also all the pro- 
perty to Nathan Shah. 

In 1864 Sambat Russell Sahib came with troops 
to Tamar. Dukhan despatched his brother Lai 
Debnath to receive him. Then Bussell Sahib 
came to Barkagarh and forbade all fighting with 
swords, bows and arrows, and ordered people to 
seek their rights in courts. The Sahib advised 
Nathan Shah and Dukhan Shah not to keep any 
soldiers who held service tenures, and said 
that the English Government would secure internal 
peace in the country, and that therefore the 
services due from the tenure-holders might be 
commuted to money rent. Nathan Shah and 
Dukhan Shah did not agree to this, and replied 
that before giving any final answer, they should 
consult the Maharaja. Then Russell Sahib asked 
Lai Debnath Shah to give Nathan and Dukhan 
some good advice. This Debnath did. Then Mr. 
Russell posted 200 sepoys under a Subadar at 
Barkagarh and took Lai Debnath with him to 
Maharajgunj. Maharaja Deo Nath did not meet Mr. 
Russel who thereupon despatched Lai Debnath to him, 
that the Maharaja might come to some terms 
with the Sahib. The Maharaja did not consent 
either to go or to hold any communication with 
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the |3alrib. Some time after, by negotiations, Lai 
Bebnnth made the Maharaja and Russel Sahib 
friends, and since then the Raj of the Company 
Bahadur is supreme in that land. In 1865 
Sambat, a Magistrate was appointed by the 
English Government; he came to Rarkagarb and 
increased tbe revenue of Nagpur from Rs. 6000/- 
to Rs. 14000/- (Benarasi rupeya). He established 
Police thanas at various places. 

Some tjme later, Nathan and Raghunath (father 
of Thakur Biswanath ? ) sent Dukhan for recovery 
pf their property in the Court of Chatr-a-Sherghati 
zillah Ramgarb. While the case W«s pending 
Nathan died, but Raghupath fought the suit up to the 
High Court at Calcutta and go^ a decree and became 
Thakur and got back portion of his property. Soffle 
time after Thakur Raghunath brought a suit against 
Dukhan Shah whose villages were attached by 
order of court. Of these 22 were found to belong 
to Jaghirdars; and were consequently released 
from attachment. The 13 remaining villages 
were kept under attachment. In 1867 Sambat 
Dukhan drove away Lai Debnqth and his 
brother Ajainath from Barkagarh. In 1888 Sambat 
Kumar Gopinath Shah, Kumar Srinath S hah , 
Sadasib Rai Dewan, Ganpat Rai Rapde, Gulab 
Rai Pandey, Thakur M^ninath Shah, Lai Baij- 
nnth Shah, Thakur Biswanath Shah, Pqrgapait 
Jaisri Singh and Jaimangal SiqgR Mukpnd Singh, 
Lai Loknath Shah, Lohar Singh Baraik, and many 
Nagvansi, Chahuwan, Baraiks, Bratiyas, Eamindars 
Mundas, Pahans, and Mankis ( excepting Maharaja 
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Jagannath Shah, Lai Jitnath Shah, and Lai Debnath. 
Shah) formed a conspiracy to subvert the Govern- 
ment : The people (Mundas) who took a conspicuous 
part in the general confusion that took place in 
consequence were — Jenga Sardar of Chaulikocha, 
Achal Singh of Jojohatu, Sagar Sardar of Janum- 
piri, Bagh Rai Sardar of Gutuhatu, Lepe Sardar 
of Sarsom, Rai Singh Sardar of Sarsom, Lalsai 
Sardar of Sarsom, Turi Sardar of Sarsom, Rewa 
Sardar of Huididih, Mochi Rai Sardar of Huidi- 
dih, Mangru Sardar of Dangiadag, Jagannath 
Sardar of Dangiadag, Tribhuvan Sardar of Dangia- 
dag, Daru Sardar and Hindu Sardar of Remta, 
Narain singh Sardar of Deogain, Bhuiyan Sardar 
of Deogain, Biru Khanghar of Bandaba, Lakho 
Sardar of Hethbandi, Guru Sardar of Barkibum, 
Magan Bhogta of Dundidih, Govind Sardar and 
Babu Sardar of Turjus, Ganga Sardar of Sirigarh, 
Jerka Sardar of Butio, Thibu Sardar of Botio, 
Mangta Sardar of Butio, Bangra Sardar of 
Hatudami, Dama Sardar of Hatudami, Jairatn 
Sardar of Hatudami, Gopal Sardar of Hatudami. 
These men however submitted to Captain Wilkinson, 
battles having been fought in Bamni and Saridkel. 
Subsequently Singbhum was attacked, the Maha 
Patro was confined, the Khara Patro filed and 
took refuge with Ganga Narayan of Barabhum. 
Subsequently Chaitan Singh, Thakur of Kharsawan 
(who was Debnath’s maternal aunt’s son) cut off 
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Ganganarain’s head, and gave it to the Sahib. 
In 1889 Sambat, Doranda was made a military 
oontonment and Courts were established at 
RANCHI. In 1905 Sambat, in the month pf 
Jeth, Debnath Shah died. In 1904 Sambat Christian 
Missionaries first visited CHOTA-NAGPUR. 

In 1914 Sambat , 11th Sravan, Saturday, the Sepoys 
mutinied. In 1815 Sambat, Vaisakh 3rd, Friday, 
Thakur Biswanath and Ganpat Rai Pande were 
hanged. 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In the September (1928) number of Man , Mr. 
K. Y. Krishna Ayyar contributes a note on 
“Chathan : a Devil or Disease V* Chathans are 
spirits, twelve in number, who have no will of 
their own and the absolute slaves of those who 
have them in their power. From the stars the 
astrologer finds out which particular Chathan has 
been set in motion to commit mischief, and by 
whom, and who can expel it from the house 
where it is found to commit various mischievous 
and obnox-ious pranks. Certain families of Malabar 
are credited with special influence over spirits. 
The writer adduces certain reasons for the infer- 
ence that an inmate of the house, under the 
influence of some nervous disorder, is responsible 
for the pranks popularly attributed to Chathan. 

In the November (1928) number of Man, 
Mrs. H. G. Durai describes a South Indian women’s 
game known as Pallanguli or “Mayholes”, which 
is played by players with stones of the tamarind 
or any pebbles or small couri-shells which are placed 
by each of the players on each of the holes on 
his side of the playing-board and moved in a 
“counter-clockwise” direction. 

In the American Anthropologist for October* 
December 1928, Mr. Milton Katz contributes a 
highly interesting article on Genna in South-eastern 
Asia. The writer shows by four maps the distri- 
bution of the three discrete elements (,the Kenna- 
penna , the social genna, and the erection of 
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memorials ) of this socio-religious complex in south- 
eastern Asia including Assam and Burma and 
suggests a history of Genna and memorials in 
South-eastern Asia. 

In the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay ( 1927-28 Mr. S. 0. Mitra contributes 
articles ‘On the Cult of Gorakshnatha in the 
District of Rangpur in Bengal’, ‘on the Legends 
about the origin of the Place-name Rangpur’, and 
‘On a Rangpuri superstition’. Mr. R. K. Dada- 
chari writes on “The Anthropological Method of 
Interpretation of Avestic and Yedic Texts, and 
Usages”, Mr. S. S. Mehta, on “Marriage Songs: 
What Light they can throw on Ancient Custom”, 
Dr. A. M. Washington on “Legislative Anthropo- 
logy”, and Mr. S. N. Roy on “A Strange Worship” 
and “Pradip or Indian Lamp” ; Rev. Father Dr. 
R. Zimmerman gives a Translation of Articles 
from “Vorgeschieht Liches Jahrbuch”, Dr. J. M. 
Uanvala contributes a paper on “The Eyes of 
Horns”, Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. J. J. Modi contri- 
butes “A Note on the Mystic Eyes on Indian 
Boats”, Principal Mackenzie contributes a paper 
on “Anthropology and Some Modern Problems”, 
and Mr. R. K. Dadachanji contributes articles on 
“The Different Stages of the Development and 
Progress of Pre-historic Indo-Iranian Religions, 
Thought from Sun-and-Star- Worship and Non- 
Idolatrous Polytheism to Revelation and Mono- 
theism” and “The Anthropological Interpretation 
of the New Combined Vishnuite and Shivite Hindu 
Religion”, 
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In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for September, 1928, Prof. S. 
C. Mitra contributes articles on “The Dog-bride 
in Santali and Lepcha Folklore”, “The Cater- 
pillar-Boy and the Cater-pillar-Husband in Santali 
and Lohta-Naga Folklore”, “The Frog in North- 
Indian Rain-Compelling Rites”, “Notes on Dog- 
worship in the Hazaribagh District”, and “Note 
on a Recent Instance of Human Sacrifice for 
discovering Hidden Treasures”. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
for October 1928, Mr. L. A. K. Iyer, continues 
his article on “The Malayarayans of Travancore”, 
Mr. K. Krishnamaeharya on “Varna-Dharma vs. 
Asrama-Dharma”, and Mr. S. C. Mitra continues 
his “Studies in Bird-Myths” and “Studies in 
Plant-Myths”. 

The Visva Bharati Quarterly for October, 
1928, reproduces portions of an article on “India: 
the Cradle of the World Civilisation" by Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

In the Cosmopolitan for August, 1928, Mr. 
Biswanath Banerji contributes an article on “Pri- 
mitive Idea of Self” and Mr. P. K. Majumdar 
on “A Short History of the Human Race in 
Hindusthari”, 

In the Cosmopolitan for October, 1928, Mr, 
P. Y. Balkrishna Iyer, I, C. S., contributes an 
article on “Panchayets in the Past”, and Mr. 
Biswanath Banerji contributes the first part of 
an article on “Culture Problem of India”. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Building of Cultures.— By Roland B. Dixon. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928 ). Price $ A net . 

We heartily welcome this masterly work on the 
Building of Cultures. In this volume, the distinguish, 
ed author begins with a discussion of the significance of 
environment and the character and limits of its influ- 
ence upon cultural trails. He next proceeds to inquire 
into the phenomena of discovery and invention which 
lie at the bottom of the whole question of cul- 
tural origins. He then follows cultural traits in 
time and space as they grow old within the area 
of their birth and as, by the process of diffusion, 
they spread first among neighbouring peoples and 
then farther and farther over the world. After a 
study of concrete examples of diffusion, Prof. 
Dixon tackles the problems presented by the 
existence of cultural parallels in widely separated 
areas. Finally he examines the two main -current 
theories of diffusion which endeavour to explain 
the maze of varied cultures as due to the world- 
wide wanderings of groups of people who each 
carried with them a characteristic culture-complex. 
These two theories, the culture-strata theory of 
Graebner and Schmidt and the heliolithic theory 
of Elliot Smith and Perry, Prof. Dixon finds, on 
examination, to rest “on too precarious a basis 
of established fact” and to outrage “not only the 
true principles of diflusion, but also the dictates 
of common sense”. 

The author shows that environment supplies 
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the material basis upon which every culture had 
to draw. “The culture-traits drawn by each people 
from the opportunities and limitations of their 
habitat formed the basis of their culture, its 
warp, stretching between themselves and their 
environment. Across it the moving shuttles of 
diffusion spread the weft of exotic traits derived 
from far and near, combining warp and weft into 
a pattern which the genius and history of each 
people determined for itself. Thus each ecological 
area, each region possessing an environmental 
character of its own, begot a culture area, in part 
correlated with it, and comprising a larger and 
smaller series of individual cultures, each the pro- 
duct of a people’s genius, but all expressive, in 
varying degree and sometimes in varying fashion, 
of that common back-ground shared by all”. “If 
to the fabric of culture, environment may give 
the strength, and diffusion bringing in exotic traits 
give richness, it is the genius and intellectual 
quality of a people which in the main decrees its 
pattern”. 

By the example of the diffusion of the alphabet, 
Prof. Dixon shows that the centre of origin of 
any cultural trait is not a source from which the 
■ later specializations flow. On the contrary, the 
areas of increasing specialization and development 
are mainly marginal where the advancing trait 
meets new environments and new cultural types 
and patterns, to which it has to conform in order 
to be accepted. The widest changes, the most 
striking specializations take place, as a rule, at the 
very end of the diffusion stream. The history of 
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the diffusion of the alphabet is the most precise 
evidence of the cumulative character of the changes 
undergone in protracted diffusion, and shows that 
‘‘the marginal forms of the trait ( Ugham, Mancbu, 
Korean, Pali, Ethiopic ) do not in any sense 
represent the primitive form”. 

The present volume will form a standard work 
on the origin and development of cultures. 


Rossel Island. An Ethnological Study. — 

By W. E. Armstrong. With an Introduction by 
Dr. A. C. Haddon. ( Cambridge University Press, 
1988). PP. m+XXVIII. Price 18 S. net. 

In this book we have a careful and illuminat- 
ing account of the Rossel Islanders whose reputed 
craving for anthropophagy has long spared them 
close contact with civilized man. Comparatively 
little was known of the island and its inhabitants 
previous to Mr. Armstrong’s visit. In this general 
survey of the culture of the Island, the author, 
has concentrated much of his attention on the 
unusual and complex system of currency. Indeed 
most of the features of the social organization of 
the Rossel Islanders, in marriage rites, mortuary 
rites and many other ceremonial activities, an 
important economic element enters in the shape 
of monetary payments. The Relationship System 
of the Islanders has also been specially studied by 
Mr. Armstrong by the genealogical method. The 
Rossel Islanders are found to have a ‘classificatory 
system’ as distinct from a 'class system’. The 
author regards the Rossel system as a later stage 
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of the breakdown of a class 'system “than is the 
case with t-hose parts of Melanesia ( Banks Islands ) 
where marriage with the mother’s brother’s wife 
or widow occurs at the present day. That the 
break-down of the classificatory system is of a 
greater degree in Rossel than in Southern Mela- 
nesia is shown by the fact that a number of the 
relationship terms are not classificatory or are only 
incompletely so. An illuminating Introduction is 
contributed by ©r. Sadden. After ah ‘examine- 
fidn of the physical 'anthropology of the Massiin 
area, Dr. ‘Haddon briefly considers the culture and 
particularly "the mythology of the area, and concludes 
that “the mythology belongs to a group or groups 
which introduced into Rossel a higher culture 
with a definite social system, and that it had 
the , essential characteristics of that remarkable 
culture which has left much clear traces of pro- 
gress ‘throughout Melanesia and over a igreat part 
of New ’Guinea. Thfe emitting ^Videriee N&effife <tb 
pdiflt tb 'successive spreads df 'a fkiriy ‘itfiffifrih 
basic 'culture ’into Melanesia, and we in tty find 
that the more complete forms of it have survived 
in remote spots or in those more difficult of access 
while in other areas it has been subject to par- 
tial disintegration owing to ‘listfirififig •fitoW!#. 
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The Earlier Inhabitants of London.— % Pro- 
fessor F. G. Parsons. (London : Cecil Palmer, 
1987). PP. 840. Price 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Ia this book, the learned author sums up the 
results of his studies and investigations into the 
early history and archaeology of London. By co- 
ordinating anatomical, archaeological and historical 
data, the author has constructed as true and life- 
like a picture of the early days of London and 
its people as is possible in the present state of 
our knowledge. The various sources from which 
the population of the British Islands has been 
derived are traced in features that still persist. 
The general character of the population the 
author finds to he essentially Nordic. Professor 
Parsons is An authority on his subject which he 
has handled in a masterly and most interesting 
manner. Among the particularly interesting fea- 
tures of the book, one of the most important is 
the scientific account of the skulls, measured by 
the author, of some of the earlier neolithic 
inhabitants of Britain. The book will prove highly 
interesting and instructive not only to the gene- 
ral reader but to the student of anthropology as 
well. 


The Beginnings of Man. — My M. 0. James t 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1988 ). PP. X1X+860. 
Price 8 s. 6 d. net. 

In the first three chapters of this book, the 
author presents a popular summary of up-to-date 
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scientific data regarding the beginnings of man as 
a product of mammalian evolution. 

In Chapter IV., he seeks to trace the evolu- 
tion of the man as a rational being from 
the earliest times and to understand in some 
measure the complex 'working of his mind which 
is the hall-mark of human distinctness. In Chap- 
ter V, headed ‘The Making of Man’, the author 
considers the principles governing human emergence 
and attempts a correlation of archaeological and 
anthropological evidence with values and realities 
outside the dominion of scientific method. In 
Chapter VI, which is the last chapter of the 
book, the author seeks to fit in the Christian 
doctrine of man with the hypothesis of evolution. 
The glossary of archaeological terms given in the 
book will be a help to the lay reader who desires 
to gain a general idea of the ancestry, origin and 
early types of man. 


Race and Civilization. — By Friedrich Hertz. 
(London : Kegan Paul). PP. X1I+328. Price 18 s. 
net . 

In this thought-provoking book, Dr. Hertz 
combats the theory of innate racial superiority of 
particular peoples and attributes the late Great War 
to the obsession of such a theory. The author holds 
that practically all differences in racial characteristics as 
well as in culture are due to differences in environ- 
mental influences and that all races are potentially 
capable of the same cultural attainment, The 
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A Survey of Socialism.— Analytical, Histori- 
cal and Critical, — By F. J. 0. Hearnshaw , 

( Macmillan : 1928). FP. X 11+ 4-7 3. Price 15s. net. 

Dr. Hearnshaw who in his younger days felt 
the fascination of socialistic doctrines and has for 
the last forty years made a careful study of 
socialism in its theoretical and practical aspects, 
attempts, in, this,, volume % the,, putnEn of 

sqok%» fmd> uwdxil a t its, g&sence, to. tifcgu, Up, 
origin and development, and to criticise its muhp 
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Efpropriation of the. Lauded. 

Y. Extinction o£- Private Enterprise. 

YI{ Eradication of. Competition, 

By applying- these criteria, the author in Part I 
( Analytical ) of the volume distinguishes socialism 
from systems or movements with which it is often 
confused, in particular from communism, which is 
more than , sqcialisnq, and from _ collectivism, which 
is less. In, Pari; II (Historical), Dr. Hearnshaw 
examines the literature., of earlier ages and shows, 
that although some of the features of socialism 
are discernible both in ancient writings (Eg. Platq’s 
Republic) and in historic institutions (e, g. 
mediaeval mqnasticism ), “Socialism in its full com- 
plete form is a, phenomenon uniquely associated with 
the. modern, and still , unfinished, indus trial revolu- 
tion”. 

In Part III (Critical) of the volume the author 
discusses the merits and defects of socialism in 
its six essentials, and comes to the conclusion that 
although it has rendered some usefcl service to 
the cause of' humanity by its vivid • description of 
. existing social evils, and by its passionate appeal 
for their removal, ‘‘these services are , a totally 
inadequate compensation for the incalculably great 
injustice that it has wrought by means of its 
false diagnosis of the diseases of society, and its 
prescription of a corrosive and paralysing poison 
in place of an effective remedy”. Thus socialism, 
according to our author, is the way not of pro- 
gress. but of reversion to primitive barbarism. 
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In the closing section of his work the author 
suggests for the future well-being of the commu- 
nity three reforms, within that economic sphere 
which is socialism’s chosen field of operation. 
These are,— (1) in the sphere of production, 
unrestricted output stimulated by all the possible 
incentives which individualism can suggest, and 
assisted by all the aids which science and inven- 
tion can supply ; (2) in the sphere of distribution, 
a vast addition to those free gifts which nature 
bestows upon every man (air, light, water, etc.) 
in the shape of other necessaries and comforts 
which increased productivity places in practically 
limitless profusion at the the disposal of the 
community; and (3) in the matter of population, 
a reduction in the quantity, together with an 
improvement in the quality, of births. But, says Dr. 
Hearnshaw, “Before any of those three steps can 
be taken the spell which socialism has cast over 
labour must be broken, and the menace of com- 
munism be removed”. 

The book is a careful and critical com 
pendium of the history and the various phases 
and forms of socialism, and the student 
of sociology who cannot afford to neglect a 
working knowledge of this most noteworthy feature 
of the world-politics of the moment, cannot be 
referred to a more comprehensive and succint 
survey of socialism than is presented in this 
volume by Dr. Hearnshaw, 
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Psychology and the Soldier.— -ify F. C. Bartlett. 
(Cambridge University Press , 1927 ). PP. 224. 
Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

This is a very interesting book in which the 
author breaks new ground. It is a valuable intro- 
duction to an important field of applied psychology 
which has hitherto been unduly neglected. This book 
contains a selection from the lectures dealing with 
Psychology in relation to military problems delivered 
by the author in the Cambridge University when, 
after the Great War, courses of Military Study came 
to be re-organised. Of the three parts into which 
the book is divided, Part I. deals with psychology 
in its relation to the technical problems (tests of 
special senses, intelligence and special abilities) 
involved, in the selection and training of the 
recruit; Part II. deals with some of the problems 
of social psychology directly connected with the 
organisation and efficiency of an army, such as 
discipline, authority and punishment, the basis of 
leadership, the development of morale ; Part III, 
deals with the causation and treatment of nervous 
and mental disease in warfare in so far as a 
knowledge of these matters is necessary and 
helpful to the the ordinary military officer. 

As a result of his brief review the author 
comes to the following important conclusions ; 
that training in psychology should form a part 
of any general scheme of preparation for a 
military career; that an officer can better handle 
any group of men if he takes trouble to under- 
stand the determination of - conduct in and by 



society, and thk't it is frib'st desirable 'tliait any 
petson who takes up a 'professional career should 
have some lively interest, oti’tside of the mere 
routine Work of his profession, but if possible 
bearing upon this, which he can prosecute -through- 
out his life ; 'and that for a soldier there is 
nothing better in this way than psychology or a 
study of how human conduct is determined. 
Psychology is peculiarly Suited to provide a 
soldier with that -interest which is at once a 
relief from regular duties and -ah enotmOus aid 
to their satisfactory pelormahce. 


A Short History tff Civilization.-#*/ 

A. ft. Sdtfersley. fCaftribrictge ‘University Press 1927). 
Pft. lX-\-2JiB. Price 6 s. net. 

# V * $ * , ^ h 

In this book, Professor Hatteraley seeks *to 
trace the origin and growth, in its essential 
features, of modern European civilization. In out- 
lining the upward trend of man’s development 
from the earliest Stone Age to the present day, 
and his increasing control over the forces of cir- 
cumstances and over tradition, the author has 
sought to give ‘an irtipfessmh of 'the unity of 
history, and of the growth of humanity, and f to 
display the processes by which civilization has 
been fashibhed. Past conditions, rathertfran events, 
Mm fedeivM ^tentibh. ftwing to hhe modest 
scale bf the book, only the main channels of tie 
histofy of feiviteatfdt h&ve he&o Hdttght to he pre- 
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sented and the author has selected the following 
subjects for treatment in successive chapters of 
the book : — I. Primitive Man, II. Patriarchal 
Society, III. The City State of the Greeks, IV. 
Rome, V. The Middle Ages: Feudalism, VI. The 
Middle Ages, Monasticism and Architecture VII. 
The Renaissance and Reformation. VIII. Religious 
Toleration and the growth of Enlightenment, 
IX. Sea-Power, X. The Developement of Com- 
merce XI. The Industrial Revolution, XII. The 
Aden Regime and the French Revolution, XIII. 
Nationality and Democracy, XIV. The Pacification 
of Europe. The book gives a suecint but lucid 
account of the history of Western civilisation and 
will amply repay perusal. 


The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India. — By E. H. Warmington, M. A. ( Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1928 ). Price 15 s. net. 

The history of ancient commerce between India 
and the Roman Empire is a subject of great 
intetest to cultured men in general and Indians 
in particular. Mr. Warmington’s book is a most 
valuable contribution to the study of the subject. 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I is 
headed ‘The opening up and Progress of Rome’s 
Commerce with India* and Part II. “The Subs- 
tance of Rome’s Commerce with India”. The 
First Part deals with the trade-routes, both sea- 
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routes and land-routes, between Rome and India 
at different periods and the nature of the trade 
that flowed along those routes from the feign of 
Nfero to the death of Marcus Anrelius. The 
discovery of the Monsoons by Hippalos and the 
developments of trade that followed rapidly on 
that momentous discovery are discussed in a Chap- 
ter II of fifty pages. The Second Part of the 
book gives an exhaustive survey of the articles of 
merchandise, animalj vegetable and mineral^ which 
the Romans imported from India and such imperial 
products as the Rbinans sent to India on return, 
dud the exportation of Roman specie which was 
adopted 1 in order to make up the balance of trade. 
The full details given in this Second Part of the 
book are brought together for the first time in 
this volume by collecting all available sources. 
Prom his survey of the Indian Commerce of the 
ancient Roman Empire, the author comes to the 
conclusion that this traffic bad no influence upon the 
institutions or habits of the Roman Empire or 
India. It is a significant fact • that whereas Roman 
subjects constantly visited India, Indians seldom 
visited the Roman Empire (except Alexandria 
and Asia Minor). “Almost the only traces of 
Indian influence upon the West are the adoption 
of the Jataka stories, the presence of Indian ele- 
ments in Manichean, G-nostie, and especially Neo- 
Piatonic tenets and possibly the presence of 

grotesque “grylli" as Roman talismans and amulets. 
Indian elements are found in Roman work of 
silver and ivory, and in Egyptian fabrics. Traces 
of Roman influence upon India are more sub- 
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stantial, but even many of these are doubtful. 
Thus the Krishna legend seems to owe something 
to the West; the visit of Pantsenos, alleged by 
Eusebius and Jerome, possibly?' influenced Tamil 
philosophy and the debt of India to Alexandrian 
merchants for Greek astronomy was a real one, 
as is shewn by the titles and contents of five 
early Indian writings on astronomy; the influence 
seems to have reached China and the Jewish 
calendar of the week-days was brought to India 
from Syria. In the matter of literature, there 
are distinct traces of Greek influence in the 
ancient Indian drama and theatre, but the resem- 
blances occur mostly in one play. In art we 
have the “Gandhara School’’ of sculpture in North 
India and influences upon Indian building elsewhere, 
the surest evidence being the presence of the 
“Composite” Roman Capital at a place where 
Roman coins have turned up. Again, Indian 
filigree workers retain to this day the same 
patterns as the ancient Greeks devised, and Indian 
jewellers imitated Greek styles. Lastly, the Roman 
connexions influenced the Indian system of com- 
merce. In the North the coinage was affected, 
since the Kushans and the Guptas struck coins 
of equal weight to the Roman, and in the fifth 
century A. D. the word “dinar” ( denarius ) was 
being used in Indian records; the gold coin of 
the Gauges region was struck perhaps under 
Roman influence. In the south, Roman law and 
procedure influenced the Tamils of Malabar, and 
the Greek troy scales of weight perhaps reached 
India and China”, 
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Concerning Man’s Origin.— % Professor Sir 
Arthur Keith (Watts &co. 1927), PP. V+54 Price 
7d. net. 

Darwnisra and What it Implies. — By Professor 
Sir Arthur Keith, (Watts & co. 1928). PP. VII -p 
56. Price 7 d. net. 

The first of these two books contains the Pre- 
sidential Address which was given to the British 
Association at its annual meeting at Leeds in 
1927 besides certain essays dealing with various 
aspects of the problem of Man’s Origin. The 

second book may be regarded as a sequel of the 
first, and is concerned the implications of Darwinism 
and the Nature of Man’s Brain. In it the dist- 
inguished author applies Darwinism to the interpre- 
tation of the basal elements of man’s mental 
nature and criticises some Modern critics of 
Evolution. No one is entitled to speak with 
greater authority on the all-important question 
dealt with in these books than Professor Sir 
Arthur Keith. And notwithstanding what Day- 
torians and the class whom Sir Arthur calls 
“Daytonian Darwinists” may say to the contrary, 
“all the evidence at our disposal” as Sir Arthur 
Keith says, “supports the conclusion that the 
biological factors which raised the anthropoid brain 
from that of a lower ape wer-e also those which 
ultimately transformed an anthropoid brain into 
man’s master- organ”. Professor Keith confesses 

that we do not know as yet what those brain- 
expanding factors are. “To ascribe them to a 
miraculous intervention is one way of solving the 
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problem, but it is not one which will be accepted 
by men who have resolved to find out the kind 
of universe we live in and the kind of being man 
is by the resolute prosecution of scientific inquiry”. 

Messrs Watts &Co. have been doing a great 
service to Science by popularising it through this 
brilliant series of little books of the Forum series 
and by their equally splendid Popular Science 
Series. 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa.— Reproduc- 
tions of Photographic Studies. — By A. M. Duggan 
Cronin Vol. I, Section I, Plates I— XX. The 
Bavenda, with an Introductory article on the 
Bavenda and Descriptive Notes on . the Plates. 
By G. P. Lestrade. ( Deighton Bell Cambridge , 
1928). PP. 24; %0 Plates. 

It was a most happy idea of the Museum 
Board of the native territories of South Africa to 
combine the artistic talents and photographic work 
of Mr. A. M. Duggen-Cronin with the ethnological 
knowledge of Mr. G. P. Lestrade, Ethnologist in 
the Native Affairs Department of the Union of 
South Africa. As a result of this happy co-ope- 
ration we have in this Part twenty portrait- 
studies of considerable ethnological value 
depicting Bavenda life and an illuminating intro- 
ductory article. 4 Each Plate is preceded by a 
short descriptive note, and the volume begins with 
the introductory article on the Bavenda, a Bantu- 
speaking people who form about one-third of the 
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native population of the Zontpansberg District, 
Northern Transvaal. Should the present publication 
receive sufficient support, it is proposed to follow it 
up by other parts, each dealing in like manner 
with a particular branch of the Bantu peoples, 
and reserve for a separate volume a similar 
collection of Bushman studies. In consideration Of 
the great value of such studies of these fast 
changing African tribes, it is expected that 
adequate support will be forthcoming. The books 
of the series will, we are sure, meet with a warm 
welcome at the hands of anthropologists. 


Ceremonials of the University of Cambridge.— 

By the Rev. II. P. Stokes , (Cambridge University 
Press , 1927). PP. X+87. Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

In this handsome little volume, the author 
supplies an exceedingly interesting account of the 
ceremonial procedure of the University prior to 
1 October 1926 and briefly refers to the changes 
brought about by the new Statues. The get-up 
of the book is very nice and the illustrations 
are excellent. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “MAMIN INDIA" office, 

Church Road, Ranchi. 

1. SHE BIRHOES : a Little-known Jungle Tribe of Chota- 
Nagpur* — By Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eoy, m. a., b. l., m. l. c. 
Pp. viii-f 608, 36 plates. (Ranchi: “MAN JN JNDIA” Office, 
1925). Price Rs. 10/-; 15 s. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


Sib JAMES G. FRAZER, d. a l., l. l. d., Litt. m, f, b. a,; 
f. B. B;, Os* Mi, Professor bf Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes : — 

.1 find it characterised by the same high qualities as 

mark ydur former monographs oti the Mundas and OraottS. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
bbdy of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive add little known Indian tribes: 

Sm ARTHUR KEITH, m. d., f. r. o. s., l. u d,, f. r. s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes : — 

--You have done a splended piece of work—* one which will 

make Europe indebted t0fou 

Dr, A. C, HADDOH, m, a,, Sc. d., f. b. Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes 

•**•*• — Your accustomed excellent work. It is a most useful 
contribution to India Ethnology 
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Dr. ROLAND R, DIXON, a. m., Ph. d., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes 

..You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all tha wilder * peoples of India, how fine it 
would be ! 

m 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19,1925):— 

Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Hoy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society's Journal he has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors” is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

go to make up human culture Mr. Roy is never a 

theoriser or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precise, his 
inspiration comes straight from the hearts of the humble folk 
he has made his friends. 


2. THE MUNDAS AND THEIR COUNTRY. With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sir EDWARD 
„ GAIT, k, o, s. l, c. i. e., i. o. s., Ph. d. 

Price — Six Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Sir J. G. FRAZER, d. o. l., l. l. d., Litt. d., f. b. a., f. r. s,, 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Liverpool, writes : — 

It is a work of great interest and high value as a full and 
accurate description of an Indian Hill-tribe. I congratulate 
#you on having produced it. You must have given mu^Ji time 
and labour to the researches which yolS^have* embodied in this 
book. But the time and labour have been well spent. The 
description seems extremely clear and well written in the 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
translations of the poetry are charming. 


















